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INTRODUCTION 


The  papers  appearing  in  this  volume  were  presented  at  a  conference 
on  Behavioral  Science  and  Civil  Defense  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  18 
and  19  May  1961  under  the  auspices  of  the  Disaster  Research  Group's  newly 
organized  OCDM-NRC  Advisory  Committee  on  Behavioral  Research.  ^ 

The  purposes  of  the  conference  were  two-fold:  (1)  to  acquaint  the 
newly  formed  Advisory  Committee  with  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  on  which  help  and 
advice  were  needed  from  the  Committee;  and  (2)  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
wider  community  of  social  scientists  to  the  needs  and  opportunities  that  the 
field  of  civil  defense  presented  for  both  basic  and  applied  research  in  the 
several  behavioral  science  disciplines.^ 

In  planning  and  conducting  the  conference  it  was  the  Executive 
Council's  explicit  intention  and  policy  not  to  select  participants  or  restrict 
authors  so  as  to  present  one  view  and  suppress  others.  Those  invited  to 


^The  organization  of  the  Commit!  ?e's  Executive  Council  in  1960  and 
the  rest  of  the  Committee  In  1961  was  designed  to  supplement  the  Disaster 
Research  Group's  regular  advisory  and  coi  sultant  research  services  for  the 
Federal  civil  defense  agency.  Since  the  .ormation  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences-National  Research  Council's  disaster  program  in  1952,  Federal 
civil  defense  personnel  have  manifested  interest  in  the  program.  From  fiscal 
year  1957  through  fiscal  year  1961,  (he  civil  defense  agency  provided,  by  a 
contract  with  NAS-NRC,  financial  support  for  the  Disaster  Research  Group. 
For  fiscal  year  1962  support  was  provided  by  the  new  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning.  In  recognition  of  this  source  of  support  the  Committee's  name  was 
changed  in  the  fall  of  1961+0  the  NAS-NRC  Committee  on  Behavioral 
Research  (Advisory  to  OEP). 

^This  may  be  the  first  time  that  the  Federal  civil  defense  ogency  has 
sought  to  create  o  continuing  independent  advisory  behavioral  science 
committee.  Hov/ever,  numerous  contacts  between  the  agency  and  individual 
scientists  were  established  well  in  advance  of  the  Committee's  formation.  A 
decode  earlier  Irving  Janis  (1951)  gave  serious  and  insightful  attention  to  the 
subject  of  ci  vi I  defense,  including  the  planning  of  a  shelter  program , 
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ciient  cioency  oi  any  findings  that  emerge  from  fhe  confercnt 
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our  cofijiacjues  to  soe  opportunities  for  significant  research  afforded  by  this 
area-  We  are  hopeful  also  that  this  effort  will  help  make  clear  the  resp-ii.  ■ 
sibility  soc'o!  scientists  have  for  full  utilization  of  their  disciphurrs  in  helping 
the  people  in  this  country  to  make  wise  decisions  regarding  policy  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  action.  If  this  responsibility  is  not  exercised,  wa  may  be  assured 
that  the  agency  will  have  to  act  without  competent  scientific  advice. 


At  least  three  significant  changes  In  the  civil  dofense  area  occurred 
soon  after  the  May  1V6I  conference.  First,  the  President  announced  strong 
support  for  the  civil  defense  program  in  his  25  Moy  1961  message  to  Congress. 
Second,  civil  defense  responsibilities  were  transferred  from  the  Executive 
Office  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  to  assist  the  President  in  coordinating 
civil  defense  functions,  the  old  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  was 
reconstituted  as  a  small  staff  agency  within  the  Executive  Office  and  given 
the  title  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  (Documents  on  reorganization  .  .  ., 
1961).  And  third,  as  a  result  of  the  increased  l^resldiential  support  for  the 
program,  the  level  of  public  discussion  of  civil  defense  Increased  appreciably 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1961 .  That  the  discussions  touched  on  some 
important  values  in  our  national  society  was  evident  from  the  strong  and 
divergent  views  which  were  developed  by  various  sectors  in  the  population. 
Professional  groups  in  particular  were  rather  vocal  on  the  subject  of  shelters. 
In  some  of  their  utterances  it  wos  not  always  clear  to  the  casual  listener  that 
scientists  sometimes  spoke,  as  is  their  right,  as  outraged  citizens  rather  then 
as  scicn'.lsw.  Not  having  made  their  citizen  role  clear,  the  scientists' 
opinions  were  sometimes  put  in  a  context  which  was  not  justified,  i 

Each  of  these  three  changes  had  some  implications  for  the  Advisory 
Committee  as  well  as  for  behavioral  science  in  general.  The  tronsfer  of 
operational  civil  defense  functions  to  the  Department  of  Defense  has  posed 
special  problems.  Of  particular  concern  Is  the  fact  that  the  Office  of  Civil 


^hile  the  impact  of  the  "scientific  establishment,"  including  the 
social  and  behavioral  scientists,  on  government  policies  and  programs  has 
grown  increasingly  important  in  our  national  society  (Price,  1962),  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  .scientists’  recommendations  by  a  Federal  agency  is  not  ar'd  should 
not  be  routinely  assured.  Scientists  do,  however,  hove  a  rlj^ht  to  expect 
that  their  >vork  will  be  objectively  and  competently  evoluated.  The  social 
scientish  who  advise  tho  Federal  government  may  experience  more  difficulty 
in  certain  agencies  in  (his  matter  than  the  members  of  the  older  professions 
sir.ee  )h«  latter  have  been  insisting  for  more  than  hoifo  century  "that  strictly 
piofeisiornj!  work  must  not  be  entrusted  to  men  who  have  had  no  professional 
ttaining  or  experience"  (Lowell,  1926,  p.  274).  Conceivably,  this  general 
matrer  mny  be  of  interest  to  the  President's  new  Office  of  Science  or.d  iech- 
noiogy  - 

vji 


Defense,  whicJ)  leceivefi  the  bylk  of  the  non-miiitnr'/  ro^^orrh  hns  not- 

iiciti,  cil  tfis  time  of  thia  writing,  the  services  of  an  independent  l?ehavioral 
s.'donce  oclvisory  cornmittee.  Since  the  applicotion  of  behavioral  science 
talents  to  non--miiitaiy  defense  remains  a  challenging  task,  it  is  our  hope  that 
this  deficiency  will  be  remedied  without  delay. ^ 

George  W.  Baker 

Leonards.  Cottrell,  Jr. 

26  July  1962 


meeting  of  the  Disaster  Research  Group's  NAS-NRC  Committee  on 
Behavioral  Research  (Advisory  to  OEP)  in  May  1962  was  devoted  to  an  inten¬ 
sive  examination  of  many  aspects  of  behavioral  research  in  the  non-military 
defense  area.  A  report  of  the  findings  from  the  1962  meeting  has  been 
published  (Emergency  planning  and  behavioral  research,  1962). 
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CHAPTER  I 


PUBLIC  SUPPORT  OF  CIVIL  EMERGENCY  PLANNING 

Edward  A.  McDarinott 
Office  of  Civil  and  D®f ease  Mobil izafion 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this  sympwsiutn  on  Behavioral 
Science  and  Civil  Defense.  I  bring  to  you  the  warm  and  personal  greetings 
of  Frank  B.  Ellis^  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobiliaEa- 
tion.  As  you  may  know,  at  the  request  of  President  Kennedy,  we  have  beqn 
engaged  in  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  the  entire  framework  of  civil  emergency 
planning.  A  preliminary  rsport  has  nov,'  boon  submittsd  to  the  President.  Of 
course,  such  an  examination  cannot  be  carried  out  In  depth  during  a  period 
of  weeks,  but  the  tentative  results  are  in,  and  !  anticipate  the  President  will 
reach  some  firm  decisions  in  the  next  month. 

As  you  can  imagine,  a  good  deal  of  this  investigation  revolves  around  ' 
the  research  effort  to  which  you  will  nddross  yodrSelves  in  the  next  two  days. 
And  I  hope  your  deliberations  and  discussions  will  prove  fruitful  in  cqtalogu” 
ing  and  shedding  more  light  pn  the  complex  questions  of  public  beliuviof  uiVd 
civil  emergency  planning,  >  i 

I  think  you  know  that  your  committee  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  , Disaster 
Research  Group  of  the  National  Acadomy  of  Sciences“Nat!onal  Research 
Council,  which  has  done  invaluable  work  for  OCDM  in  studies  of  natural 
disasters,  shelter  habitability,  and  research  programming.  In  fact,  it  was 
the  success  of  these  earlier  projects  which  demoristrated  both  the  value  and 
the  need  for  a  permanent  committee  of  the  most  authoritotlve  people  to 
provide  continuing  advice  to  OCDM  as  our  research  activities  in  the  behav¬ 
ioral  fields  go  forward. 

Before  expressing  the  views  I  have  formed  on  the  matter  of  public 
attitudes,  permit  me  to  disclaim  any  professional  competence  in  the  disci¬ 
plines  of,  psychology  and  the  other  social  sciences.  Looking  over  the  agenda 
of  your  two-day  meeting,  1  am  somewhat  awed  by  the  calibre  of  scientists 
and  scholars  who  will  be  sprsakirig  to  you.  Perhaps  I  can  find  some  comfort 
in  the  maxim  that  when  one  begins  to  know  that  he  doesn't  know,  he  first 
begins  to  know  a  great  deal.  At  any  rate,  I  have  done  a  stint  m  an 


academician  and  (  am  keenly  aware  of  the  distinguished  company  in  which 
i  find  myself.  I  shall  try  not  to  obuse  the  privilege. 


it  seems  to  me  the  question  of  public  attitude  can  be  broken  dov.in 
into  tv/o  main  categories!  first,  how  the  public  responds  to  disaster  itself, 
ond,  second,  how  the  public  reacts  to  insistent  urging  to  prepare  for  a 
disaster  that  could  happen. 


I  am  frankly  loss  concerned  about  the  first  category  than  I  am  about 
the  second.  While  we  must  continue  to  probe  the  problems  relating  to  mass 
behavior  in  a  disoatei,  consideirabie  evidence  has  been  gathered  to  refute 
the  notion  that  violence,  hysterlo,  ond  generol  mayhem  would  be  rife  under 
such  conditions.  Some  sociologists  go  so  Far  as  to  soy  that  disaster  has  a 
calming  effect  on  its  victims  by  producing  a  sense  of  unify  in  the  face  of 
common  danger.  I  don't  know  whether  the  proposition  can  be  carried  that 
far,  but  our  experience  with  natural  disaster  seems  to  support  the  idea  to 
some  degree. 


But  the  premise  that  there  Is  public  apathy  toward  a  posSibltji  disaster 
is,  I  believe,  unassailable.  The  question  of  how  we  increase  public  support 
lays  bare  a  whole  gamut  of  ideas  arid  inspirations.  To  approach  this  question 
by  an  indirect  route,  lot  me  first  discuss  some  orgiiments  which,  in  my 
judgment,  do  not  hold  up  under  examinatjon,  '' 

There  is  a  tendency  to  find  fquit  with  the  use  of  conventional 
information  media— "the  newspapers,  magasiines,  television,  radio,  rind  the 
like.  I  don't  believe  this  is  the  rootoF  opr  difffcultios,  though  folTure  to 
use  the  media  effectively  might  be  a  contributing  faofor.  but  lot  me  give 
you  some  examples.  To  date,  OCDM  has  distributed  about  18  million  copies 
of  a  pomphlet  called  "The  Fomjly  Fallout  Shelter."  It  contqln.s  simple  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  five  different  sheiters  within  the  means  of  the  Average 
pocketbook.  It  has  not  produced  18  million  shelters  qnd  l,  venture  an  edu¬ 
cated  guess  that  in  your  own  communities  shelter  construction  has  not  reached 
epidemic  proportions. 


Let  us  look  at  television  for  a  moment.  We've  had  excellent  cover¬ 
age  in  this  medium.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Armstrong  Circle  Theater, 
which  sf.yBcializes  In  re«l~ltfe  documentaries,  did  a  fine  show  dramatizing 
ejn  axpsariment  in  shelter  living  which  has  been  carried  out  under  the  auspices 
of  OCDM.  In  so  doing.  It  put  the  entire  civil  gmergency  program  in  a  most 
Favorabio  light.  The  iwmediote  resptonso  was  gratifying,  but  there  is  o  great 
void  betwoftri  awareness  and  action.  Again,  I  do  not  beliova  that  significant 
action  can  flow  From  this  effort.  1  don't  wish  to  downgrade  conventional 
information  programs.  They  are  essential  in  backstopping  the  policies  of 
OCDM,  but  they  cannot  do  the  whole  job. 


Let  me  go  on  to  some  other  popular  theories  put  forward  to  explain 
the  meager  interest  evidenced  by  the  public.  And  for  this  purpose  I've  gone 
bock  to  a  hook  I  hadn't  touched  since  rny  university  dayS""Principles  of 
Psychology  by  William  James  (1890).  Now  I'm  aware  thaf  a  consideralsle 
boHy  of  fcnowlodge  has  accrued  since  this  psychologist  and  philosopher  gave 
us  his  wisdom.  But  there  are  some  enduring  truths  in  the  work  of  the  man 
regarded  by  many  as  the  father  of  modern  psychology . 

In  bis  chapter  on  "Wilt,"  James  wrote; 

When  a  draaclfu!  ob|6Ct  is  pfeaenieu,  or  when  life 

as  o  whole  turns  up  its  dark  abysses  to  our  view, 

then  the  worthless  ones  among  us  lose  their  hold 

on  the  situation  altogether,  and  either  escape 

from  ifs  difficulties  by  averting  their  attention, 

or  if  they  cannot  do  thot,  collapse  into  yielding  ,1 

mosses  of  plaintiveness  and  fear. 

This  is  a  provoguilve  thought  germane  to  the  whole  question  of  public 
attitude  in  the  thermonuclear  age.  it  covers  two  of  fhe  currently  fashionable 
explanations  of  our  problem.  The  firsf  I  call  the  "endless  euphoria"  idea, 
or  the  feeling  that  nuclear  war  Is  so  terrible  it  could  riiot  happen.  The 
opposite  extrema  is  the  "!Armageddon  altitude"  which  assumes  it  could  happen, 
but  if  it  does,  whoever  and  whdtevar  is  left  won't  be  worth  saving . 

I  needn't  point  out  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  to  you  people.  The 
Fact  that  it  springs  from  the  emotions  rather  than  the  intellect,  and  thot  It 
is  unscientific,  unsbuhd,  and  unsupported  by  the  facts,  does  not  make  if  any 
less  dangerous.  Vy'o  know  that  Communism  will  exploit  human  weokness  In 
every  possible  way .  There  Is  a  very  definite  parallel  between  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  Our  deeply  felt  aspirotions  for  peoce  and  our  horror  of  war,  and  the 
use  of  similar  tactics  in  actual  v/ar,  where  the  objective  Is  to  destroy  the 
fertemy's  capability  of  fighting  plus. His  will  to  fight. 

And  yet  I  reject  the  view  that  this  phenomenon  has  reduced  most 
'Americans  to  hopelessness  and  futility.  Let  me  again  pick  up  William  James. 
He  continues  with  this  pxissage: 

But  the  heroic  mind  does  differently .  To  it, 
too,  the  objects  are  sinister  and  dreadful,  un- 
welcoiiie,,  Incompatible  with  wished'-for^tbings . 

But  it  can  face  them  if  necessary,  without  for 

that  losing  its  hold  upon  the  rest  of  liFo. . . 

He  can  stand  thi-s  Universe. ..... .He  can  still 

find  a  xe/^t  in  it,  not  by  "ostrich-like  forget¬ 
fulness, "  but  by  pure  inward  willingness  to  foce 
it,  .  .  . 


Of  course  fhe  obvious  question  is:  How  many  heroes  are  there  among  us? 
Therein,  !  believe,  lies  the  key  to  the  problem  of  developing  a  positive 
and  vigorous  public  acceptance  of  civil  emergency  planning.  For  James 
concludes. 


But  just  as  our  courage  is  so  often  a  reflex  of 
onothsi  's  courctgo,  so  our  faith  is  apt  to  ba  a 
foiith  in  someone  else's  faith. 

In  plain  language,  translated  into  today's  world,  1  am  convinced 
that  Presidential  support,  coupled  with  CorigieSsioiial  support  In  the  form 
of  appropriations  which  we  have  requested,  will  be  the  spur  needed  to 
induce  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  public  attitude.  What  the  citizen 
will  think  is  "If  the  President  thinks  it  important,  if  Congress  thinks  it 
importapt,  if  respected  scientists  urge  this  program,  then  it  must  be  worth¬ 
while."  I  am  equally  certain  that  such  support  will  be  forthcoming  in  the 
months  ahead. 

Against  ffiis  backdrop,  i  ask  that  you  furnish  us  with  the  foreknowl¬ 
edge  of  mass  behavior  which  will  be  needed  more  than  ever  as  our  programs 
pick  up  momentum.  As  I  have  indicated,  civil  emergency  planning  has 
never  been  given  a  fair  opportunity  under  favorable  conditions  to  perform 
a  mission  vital  to  the  nation's  safety  and  security ,  I  expect  that  the  acid 
lest  will  be  made  In  the  next  few  years.  With  your  help  and  knowledge,  I 
have  a  deep  conviction  we  con  prove  Its  effeeflvsness  in  coping  with  the 
challenge  of  these  turbulent  times. 


CHAPTER  2 


EFFECTS  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


Charles  K.  Shafer 

Office  of  Civii  and  Defense  Mobilization 


In  recent  yews,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  devastation 
that  would  result  from  a  nuclear  attach  on  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
statements  on  this  subject  have  been  more  sensational' thon  enlightening. 
Although  the  results  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  would  in  fact  be 
devastating,  the  situation  would  not  be  hopeless.  By  proper  planning  and 
action  the  overai!  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack  can  be  substantially  reduced 
and  the  chances  for  survival  greatly  increased.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is 
to  provide  information  on  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapon  detonations. 

There  are  three  effects  of  a  nuclear  detonation  which  can  seriously 
damage  or  destroy  life  and  property.  These  are  blast,  which  constitutes  about 
hplf  of  the  total  energy  released;  heat,  which  constitutes  about  one-third;  and 
nuclear  radiation,  vrhich  constitutes  the  remaining  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
enoigy  ieieuSOu. 

With  respect  to  blast,  we  have  found  that  blast-created  overpressure 
of  three  to  five  pounds  par  scjuare  Inch  will  destroy  most  brick  or  wood  frame 
houses.  Our  studies  in  Nevada  and  at  the  Pacific  Proving  Grounds  show  that 
a  10~megaton  bomb  exp!<5ded  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  cause  severe 
destruction  out  to  about  seven  miles  from  ground-zero.  A  20-mcgaton  surface 
detonation  would  extend  this  degree  of  destruction  to  almost  10  miles  from  the 
point  of  explosion. 

The  heat  from  a  nuclear  explosion  could  cause  severe  burns  and  set 
fires  ot  distances  where  the  blast  wave  would  have  little  effect.  However, 
the  extent  of  the  thermal  effect  will  vary  with  the  height  of  the  burst  and 
transparency  of  the  air.  For  example,  on  a  clear  day,  a  10-megaton  surface 
burst  might  set  fire  to  easily  ignitabla  materials  out  to  about  12  miles  from 
the  jXJtnt  of  the  explosion.  If  a  lO-megaton  weapon  were  exploded  not  on 
the  surface  but  two  to  three  miles  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  a  clear 
day,  easily  ignitcible  materials  would  probably  ba  set  on  fire  os  for  as  20 
mile.';  from  the  point  of  explosion. 
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when  a  large  nuclear  weapon  explodes  on  or  near  Hw  ground,  ih 
blasf  and  heat  pulverize  and  vaporize  thousands  of  tons  of  earth  and  other 


matter.  The  tiny  dust  particles  are  sucked  into  the  mtKhroom  cloud  and  con¬ 
taminated  by  the  radioactive  fragments  produced  by  the  fission  process.  The 
cloud  of  radioactive  debris  rises  into  the  stratosphere  perhaps  15  miles  or 
higher.  Then  the  tiny  porticle-s  of  radioactive  matter  are  scattered  by  winds  as 
they  fall  •gradually  back  to  earth,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  point  of 
explosion.  This,  of  course,  is  radioactive  fallout.  Although  the  radioactive 
particles  with  which  we  are  most  concerned  are  quite  smoll — about  one-half 


to  one-tenth  the  size  of  an  average  grain  of  salt — because  of  their  great 
ubuuijunce,  these  putiicies  would  generally  be  visible  us  they  settled  through 


the  air,  qt  least  in  areas  of  serious  contamination. 


In  discussing  the  fallout  problem,  the  term  roentgen  will  be  used  fre¬ 
quently.  The  roentgen  is  simply  o  measure  of  gomma-rodiotion  exposure. 

Based  on  current  information,  o  group  of  people  will  not  become  significohtly 
incapacitated,  or  their  obility  to  work  be  seriously  affected,  if  their  exposure 
over  o  few  days  does  not  exceed  200  roentgens.  If  the  exposure  during  a  few 
days  exceeds  200  roentgens,  there  will  be  radiation  sickness  requiring  medical 
asslstance--the  more  the'exposure,  the  higher  the  incidence  and  the  greoter 
the  severity  of  radiation  sickness.  If  the  exposure  over  a  short  time  exceeds 
600  rpentgeiu  during  o  short  period  of  time,  almost  everyone  so  ex^sed  will 
die  during  the  following  month. 


However,  given  on  opportunity,  the  body  can  repair  most  of  the  acute 
damage  from  exposure  to  radiation.  Therefore,  if  the  exposure  is  spread  over 
a  longer  period  of  time,  a  dose  greater  than  200  roentgens  can  be  tolerated 
without  incidence  of  radiation  sickness.  Actually,  under  extreme  emergency 
conditions,  exposures  up  to  1, 000  roentgens  could  be  tolerated.  If  more  or 
less  evenly  distributed  over  a  period  of  a  year,  without  incidence  of  serious 
radiation  sickness.  However,  this  would  be  acceptable  only  on  a  commond- 
decision  basis  that  exposures  of  this  magnitude  to  d  few  emergency  civil  . 
defense  workers  would  be  instrumenfoi  in  the  saving  of  hundreds  of  lives. 

These  exposure  criteria  ore  stotisticol  in  nature,  intended  to  apply  to  group 
response.  The  criteria  car^not  be  expected  to  apply  to  all  individuals  m  every 
case.  Susceptibility  to  aci^gi,  radiation  damage  varies  from  one  individual  to 
another.  With  o  short-term  rodiotion  exposure  of  200  roentgens,  perhaps  five 
to  ton  per  cent  of  the  members  of  a  group  so  exposed  will  require  some  medi¬ 
cal  attention.  However,  this  will  not  significantly  affect  the  ability  of  the 
group  to  continue  to  perform  emergency  functions. 

There  ora  three  types  of  radiation  emitted  by  follout—olp.ha  and  beta 
particles  and  gamma  rdys.  Alpha  particles  hove  limited  penetration  power 
and  pose  no  external  hazard.  Beta  particles  can  cause  serioiw  radiation  burns 
on  the  skin,  but  this  can  be  prevented  by  wearing  heavy  clothing  to  keep  the 
particles  off  the  skin  or  by  thorough  bathing  after  exposure.  The  most 
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damaging  form  of  radiation  in  follouf  is  gamma  radkiHon.  ClofW'ng  provides 
no  shielding  against  gamma  radiation.  Like  X-rays,  gamma  rays  penetrate 
deeolv  and  miist  he  stonued  bv  dense  mol'orials  if  tbev  ore  to  be  nrevented 

I  /  k  •  «  /  I 

from  penetrating  tbe  body  in  harmful  amounts. 

Shielding  afforded  lay  two  and  one-half  inches  of  lead  will  decree:.:, 
the  radiation  exposure  by  o  factor  of  ono  thousand.  To  get  the  same  degree 
of  protection  from  other  materials,  we  would  rieed  seven  inches  of  steel,  2A 
inches  of  concrete,  36  inches  of  earth  or  brick,  50  inches  of  water,  or  about 
90  inches — more  than  seven  foet — of  wood. 

Radiation  from  fallout  decays  or  “loses  its  power"  quire  rapidly.  For 
example,  if  the  radiation-dose  rate  were  100  roentgens  per  hour  one  hour 
after  the  explosion,  it  would  decoy  to  about  10  roentgens  per  hour  at  H  plus 
seven  hours,  and  to  perhaps  two  roentgens  per  hour  after  one  day.  The  point 
to  be  emphasized  is  that  the  hazord  does  not  remain  forever.  In  fact,  after 
about  two  weeks  most  fallout  areas  would  be  relatively  safe. 

To  illustrate  the  spread  of  fallout,  lot  us  assume  that  a  10-megaton 
weapon,  50  per  cent  Fission — 50  per  cent  Fusion,  has  been  exploded  on  tbe 
surface  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Bose  near  Omaha,  Nebraska.  The  fireball  result¬ 
ing  from  such  a  surface  detonation  would  be  roughly  comparoble  to  that  of 
the  first  hydrogen-bomb  detonation,  called  Ivy  Mike.  This  November  1, 
1952,  fireball  was  more  than  three  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  temperature  at 
its  center  was  about  18  million  degrees  fohrenhelt.  It  produced  a  croter  more 
than  0  mile  wide  and  175  feet  deep  at  the  center.  It  is  estimated  that  50 
million  tons  of  coral  were  blasted  out  of  the  crater  by  this  single  explosion. 

Otie  hour  after  tlie  burst  of  our  hypothetical  bomb,  the  serious  fallout 
area  would  be  about  30  miles  wide  and  45  mites  long.  This  pattern  would 
cover  much  of  the  Omaha  areo  and  extend  about  40  miles  into  Iowa.  In  the 
central  core  the  radiation-dose  rates  would  be  more  than  1 , 000  roentgens  per 
hour,  and  possibly  os  high  as  5,000  roentgens  per  hour  at  some  isolated  points 
The  zone  of  heavy  blast  and  fire  damage  would  extend  outward  from  ground- 
zero  for  about  15  miles,  covering  about  700  square  miles.  Seven  hours  after 
the  assumed  explosion,  the  fallout  would  have  spread  130  miles  ocross  Iowa, 
almost  to  Des  Moines.  It  would  be  about  50  miles  wide.  The  radioactivity 
would  have  decreased  by  a  factor  of  10.  In  the  inner  area  the  dose  rote 
would  have  decreased  from  1 ,000  roentgens  per  hour  during  the  first  hour  to 
100  roentgens  per  hour  seven  hours  after  the  explosion.  After  18  hours,  the 
fallout  pattern  would  extend  approximately  320  miles,  across  Iowa  and  into 
western  Illinois.  Although  the  fallout  situation  would  be  less  serious  in  cen¬ 
tra!  and  eastern  Iowa  than  In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  considerable 
radiation  sickness  might  occur  in  these  areas  if  protective  measures  were  not 
taken. 
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For  example,  following  fhe  assumed  aftack  on  Offutt  Ait  Force  Base, 
fhe  unshelfered  rodiafion  dose  in  eastern  Iowa  during  the  first  two  weeks  after 
nttnrk  would  be  obout  200  roentgens  at  Icwa  City.  To  keep  t!ie  cAprysiiit:  of 
personnel  well  below  200  roentgens  during  these  two  weeks  and  to  prevent 
radiation  sickness,  people  would  have  to  remain  indoors  on  the  first  floors  of 
their  homes.  This  type  of  shielding  v,tould  reduce  the  radiation  exposure  to 
one-half  that  outside  the  house — from  200  roentgens  to  100  roentgens  at  Iowa 
City  in  this  case. 

In  central  Iowa,  the  theoretical  dose  for  the  unsheltered  during  the 
first  two  weeks  would  be  approximately  2,000  roentgens  at  Des  AAoines, 

Here  people  would  have  to  remain  in  the  corners  of  their  basements  in  order 
to  keep  their  radiation  exposure  to  200  roentgens  or  less.  This  type  of  shield¬ 
ing  will  reduce  the  exposure  to  about  one-twentieth  of  that  outdoors,  or  from 
2,000  to  100  roentgens  at  Des  Moines  in  this  case.  However,  the  degree  of 
protection  afforded  by  0  basement  will  vary  with  its  depth  and  the  extent  of 
wails  exposed  above  ground.  At  Afiantic,  in  western  Iowa,  the  theoretical 
dose  for  the  unsheltered  during  the  initial  two-week  period  might  be  as  high 
as  20,000  roentgens.  Here  people  could  keep  their  radiation  dose  below  200 
roenfgerts  by  remaining  in  a  surveyed  and  morked  community  shelter  or  family 
shelter.  This  type  of  shielding  will  reduce  the  radiation  exposure  to  one  one- 
hundredth  of  the  amount  outside.  Family  shelters  con  be  built  by  the  home 
owner  with  materials  costing  $150  or  less. 

in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  there  will  be 
many  surface  detonations..  The  fallout  patterns  will  overlap  one  another  and 
be  for  more  complicated  than  the'simplified  pattern  just  described.  Further, 
with  o  different  attack  pattern  or  with  different  winds,  the  situation  that  has 
been  described  could  change  materially.  Consequently,  we  cannot  advise 
that  the  first  floor  or  the  basement  of  a  home  in  any  specific  area  will  provide 
adequate  protection.  Rather,  all  families  are  strongly  urged  to  adopt  pro¬ 
tection  measures  recommended  |n  the  OCDM  Family  Fallout  Shelter  Booklet 
MP-15.  ’ 

We  sholl  use  a  hypothetical  attack  pattern  as  an  example  of  the  degree 
and  extent  of  fallout  which  might  occur  ocross  the  United  States  after  a  nuclear 
attack.  There  are  assumed  to  be  fifty  20-m®gaton  surface  bursts,  one  hundred 
10-megaton  surface  burst-s,  and  one  hundred  flvo-megaton  bursls.  The  energy 
released  by  the  250  bombs  In  this  attack  would  be  equivalent  to  that  con¬ 
tained  in  two  and  o  half  billion  tons  of  T.N.T.  There  arc  144  areos 


Superseded  by  FoUout  FVotection;  Wlwt  to  Kjww  and  Do  About 
Nuclear  Attack,  Department  of  Defense-Office^ Civil  Defense,  December, 
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afS-o.-^ked;  ihesfi  include  rfjiiUory,  populaHon,  and  indusirial  objectives.  One 
houi  after  attack,  10  per  cent  of  the  total  national  land  area  would  bo 
covered  by  fallout,  and  each  fallout  area  would  be  30  to  70  miles  long,  de- 
periding  ..!pon  local  wind  Speed.  In  the  centers  ot  these  zones  the  levels  of 
radiation  could  exvtieed  3,000  roentgens  per  hour  at  H  plus  one  hour.  Seven 
hours  after  attack,  fallout  could  have  spread  over  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
ncftiono!  land  area;  however,  the  levels  of  radiation  v/ould  have  decayed  by  a 
factor  of  10,  and  the  dose  rates  in  the  inner  portions  of  these  areas  would 
range  as  high  os  perhaps  400  roentgens  per  hour.  One  day  after  attack, 
opproximately  70  per  cent  of  the  country's  total  area  could  be  affected  by 
troublesome  levels  of  fallout,  and  about  20  per  cent  of  the  land  area  could 
have  a  very  serious  follout  condition.  Shortly  after  the  first  day,  radiation 
decay  would  begin  to  predominate  over  further  areal  spread  of  fallout.  Then 
the  boundaries  of  the  fallout  oreas  would  begin  to  shrink  gradually  toward  the 
ground- zeroes  or  explosion  centers. 

After  one  week,  the  radioactive  areas  would  have  decreased  in  size 
and  intensity  as  a  result  of  decay  until  about  a  third  of  the  nation's  area 
would  be  affected.  This  reduction  in  intensity  would  continue;  and  two 
months  after  the  attack  we  would  find  only  isolated,  elongated  islands  of 
troublesome  fallout,  it  is  emphasized  that  this  is  just  one  attack  pattern;  it 
has  been  developed  from  the  octual  wind  and  weather  conditions  of  one  day, 
November  21 ,  1956.  Had  we  selected  a  different  attack  pattern  or  the 
weather  for  another  day,  the  fallout  situation  would  hove  developed  quite 
differently.  Actually,  these  generalizations  regarding  the  extent  and  intensity 
of  fallout  are  theoretical  in  nature  and  can  be  used  for  planning  purposes  only. 
We  don't  know  enough  about  the  mechanics  of  Fallout  formation  and  deposit  to 
express  these  things  with  this  degree  of  precision  for  operational  purposes. 
However,  these  data  do  give  us  a  rough  indication  of  the  fallout  problem 
against  which  we  must  plan  countermeasures. 

The  analyses  which  we  have  been  making  of  these  hypothetical  attacks 
point  to  certain  definite  and  significant  conclusions.  Let  us  briefly  summorize 
these  conclusions.  First,  under  conditions  of  heavy  pucicar  attack,  on  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  survival  problem  would  develop  within  o  few  hours  after  attock 
if  fallout  shelter  were  not  available.  Second,  small  areos  of  the  country 
would  be  unsuitable  for  permanent  occupancy  for  periods  of  weeks  to  months 
unless  these  areas  could  bo  partially  decontami noted.  Even  those  homes, 
forms,  and  industrial  plants  which  escoped  blast  or  thermal  damage  would  bo 
of  questionable  volue  during  the  survival  period  If  they  were  in  heavily  con¬ 
taminated  rodioactive  areas.  Third,  the  study  emphasizes  the  need  For  fallout 
shelters  on  a  notional  basis  and  a  national  follout-monitoring  capability  during 
the  initial  period  after  attack,  when  levels  of  radiotion  are  hlglie.st.  Within  two 
weeks  after  nuclear  attack,  the  levels  of  radiation  would  have  decayed  to  tol¬ 
erable  limits  over  most  of  the  nationol  land  area.  Finally,  if  effective  fallout 
shelter  is  ovailable  on  a  national  basis  For  u-se  during  the  immediote  post- 
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oftnck  period,  an  effor^  could  be  undeilaken  t-o  monitor  fhe  areas  for  rudiaiion 
ond  to  evacuate  survivors  to  the  safer  areas  where  they  could  apply  themselves 
to  thio  tasks  of  rsbuildiny  tlte  natiOit- 
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'  t  :  T  CHAPTERS 

STATUS  OF  PLANS  AND  OPERATIONS  FOR  CIVIL  DEFENSE 

Eugene  J.  Sleevi 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization 


There  persists  in  many  minds  the  image  of  civil  defense  as  something 
f'  apart  from  regular  government,  something  which  could  spring  into  being  in 
case  of  attack.  This  is  a  false  image.  The  National  Plan  for  Civil  Defense 
and  Defense  Mobilization  (Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  1958) 
defines  civil  defense  q»  the  protection  of  life  and  property  by  preparing  for 
and  carrying  out  non-military  functions  to  prevent,  minimize,  repair,  and 
recover  from  injury  and  damage.  Defense  mobilization  is  the  mobilization 
and  management  of  resources  and  production  for  this  purpose.  The  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  civil  defense  in  this  nation  rest  squarely  on  regularly  constituted 
government  at  local,  state  and  federal  levels,  and  upon  people  themselves. 
The  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  and  state  and  local  civil  de¬ 
fense  offices  serve  a  staff  function  to  help  elected  officials  perform  their  vital 
emergency  preparedness  roles  by  using  all  the  built-in  capability  of  existing 
government  structures. 

I  propose  to  present  some  of  the  principal  emergency  preparedness 
measures  taken  in  non-military  defense  by  federal,  state  and  local  agencies. 
Much  csf  what  has  been  accomplished  to  date,  of  course,  has  been  In  the 
planning  area.  But,  as  OCDM  Director  Frank  Ellis  stated  recently,  "What 
we  need  today  is  actual  execution.  We  have  the  launching  platform  built. 
With  added  help  now  we  can  put  into  orbit  the  plans  that  will  give  us  a  strong 
civil  defense.  "  Because  of  time  limitations  this  must  be  a  quick  review 
rather  than  a  detailed  presentation.  It  is  designed  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  programs  for  which  our  agency  has  responsibility. 


Warning  and  Communication 


Our  operations  plan,  facilities,  and  personnel  are  closely  tied  to  the 
distant  early  warning  system.  Membe.’-s  of  our  staff  are  stationed  at  Air 
Defense  Headquarters  and  the  other  major  military  warning  centers,  and  are 
part  of  the  operations  of  those  headquarters  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Through  the 
National  Warning  System  (called  NAWAS)  we  could  provide  warning  and 
warning  intelligence  instantaneously  to  every  state  in  the  Union.  Attack- 
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warning  infcrmdtibn  cdh  be  ^'ansmihed  to  some  447  strategic  locations  known 
.!as^warnirig^^§ints'>^ithin  ISiSdcbnds  after  an. attack  is  detected.  Further  fan- 


ic  ;Outbf  wdfni^'jjllmdde  thrdughjsta  nd  time  required 

(called  NACOM)  is  in  opera- 

^j-htion.’  lticdnrte^^tJie;Nationa  Location  near  Washington  with 


,dpwdt|dridl^|ddquprters  at  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  with  our  eight  regional 


fices,  dndJ>^fH;  the  state ^g  This  system  can  bypass  damaged 

areas  if  necessary. '  It  is  backed  up  by  radio  to  all  OCDM  regional  offices  and 
is  being  extended  to  the  states. 

CONELRAD  (Control  of  Electromagnetic  Radiations),  invoked  by  the 
•  ,  Commander  of  North  American  Air  Defense,  will  be  used  as  another  means  to 
alertl.the  public.  It  is  also  the  principal  means  of  keeping  the  population  in- 
;  formed  on  emergency  developments.  Under  CONELRAD,  all  stations  suspend 
broadcasting  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  participating  AM  radio  stations  return  to 
'  the  air.  About  1,300,  or  roughly  one-third,  of  all  U.S.  stations  will  broad¬ 
cast  vital  information  and  instructions  rn  either  of  the  CONELRAD  frequencies, 
640  or  1240  kilocycles. 


These,  then,  are  the  mechanics  of  our  attack-warning  system. 
Assurance  that  the  public  will  respond  satisfactorily  to  the  warning  signals  is 
another  matter.  The  manner  in  which  people  might  respond  to  the  warning 
signals  of  an  actual  attack  has  been  the  subject  of  research  in  three  accidental 
or  false  alerts. 


Control  Centers 

The  federal  agencies  have  developed  plans  to  move  to  relocation  sites 
near  Washington  as  soon  as  warning  is  received.  These  same  agencies  have 
also  selected  more  than  300  relocation  sites  throughc:  .>6  country  for  their 

staffs — all  outside  primary  target  areas.  As  yet  few  are  equipped  for  fallout 
protection. 

OCDM's  staff  operations  are  dispersed  to  facilities  at  Battle  Creek, 
and  our  regional  headquarters  to  facilities  away  from  target  areas.  Permanent 
underground  sites  are  planned  for  the  regional  offices.  The  first  of  these  is 
being  constructed  at  Region  Five  Headquarters  in  Denton,  Texas.  Each  region 
has  plans  to  exp^  id  in  an  emergency,  drawing  heavily  from  the  regional 

of  other  ^'ederal  aaencles,  mlUtarv  units,  i''^"';tries,  coll®^''',  ■’n!'";r- 
sities,  and  other  private  groups. 

Control  centers  like  the  one  locoted  in  a  hillside  near  Portland, 
Oregon,  with  its  26-inch  concrete  roof,  ore  being  built  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  This  center  can  house  300  people  for  two  weeks.  It  has  its  own 


elecfrlc  and  sanitdtioh-sysf-ems  weii  as  food  and  water  suppi/.  7!  ‘Federal 
Goverrimentjhas  matched  funds  with  the  states  and  cities  to  assist  them  in 
building. control  centers  a uch  as  the  one  in  Dupage  County,  Illinois,  which 
serves  the  Chicago  area.  It  can  withstand  a  blast  pre-'^sure  ove?  and  above 
existing  atmospheric  pressure  of  thirty  pounds  per  square  ■i.Cn,  has  irs  ovvi? 
wafer  and  power  supply,  and  can  house  60  people  for  two  weeks.  Today 
there  dre  ZO  state  control  or  alternate  control  centers  in  the  United  States, 
and  close  to  1 ,800  below  the  state  level .  These  range  from  fairly  odr-^jote 
ones  to  makeshift  centers  which  will  serve  until  better  ones  can  be  built. 

Monitoring  Radiooctive  Fallout 


Four  times  every  day,  the  Weather  Bureau  provides  fallout  forecasts 
throughout  the  nation.  These  are  based  on  observations  of  wind  direction  and 
speed.  This  service  is  distributed  to  about  1 ,500  federal,  state,  and  local 
offices.  We  have  purchased  more  than  one  million  radiological  instruments. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  them  are  being  distributed  to  state  and  local  governmental 
agencies  and  schools  for  training  and  emergency  use.  The  remaining  10  per 
cent  are  held  in  reserve. 

About  120,000  monitors  have  been  trained  In  the  techniques  of  measur¬ 
ing  radiation-dose  rates  and  In  reporting  procedures.  In  addition,  several 
thousand  radiological  defense  officers  and  monitoring  instructors  have  been 
trained.  This,  of  course.  Is  only  a  start.  Where  training  programs  exist  at 
state  and  local  levels,  emphasis  is  on  monitor  training.  Radiological  equip¬ 
ment  is  being  used  by  15,000  high  school  science  departments  In  their  courses. 
Should  an  attack  come,  these  instruments  are  available  to  civil  defense  units 
for  their  use  in  monitoring. 

We  have  created  a  federal  fixed-station  monitoring  network  using  the 
existing  facilities  and  personnel  of  other  federal  agencies.  As  of  April  1, 
1961,  there  were  about  2,800  federal  monitoring  points  in  continuous  opera¬ 
tion.  State  and  local  governments  have  almost  20, 000  stations  in  operation. 

Encouraging  as  these  initial  efforts  are,  a  good  deal  more  needs  to  be 
done  before  we  are  adequately  prepared  for  radiological  defense. 

Training  for  Civil  Defense 

Our  training  capability  not  only  in  radiological  defense  but  in  all 
areas  of  civil  defense  Is  growing.  We  maintain  a  Staff  College  and  a  Chemi¬ 
cal,  Biological  and  Radiological  Defense  School  in  Battle  Creek,  as  well  as 
Federal  Instructor  Training  Centers  at  Manhattan  Beach,  New  York,  and  at 
Alameda,  California.  About  25,000  persons  have  been  ItiSrrucred  in  the 
Staff  College,  and  another  7,000  instructors  have  attended  the  training  cen¬ 
ters.  In  addition,  a  civil  defense  adult  education  program  is  underway  in 
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seyenvsfates/^andtrnore.states.;will  be  odded  during  Fiscal  Year  1962.  Further, 
ther&  are  some  51  stafeidnd  local  trainirig  facilities  located  throughout  the 
United.-States.:AJwenty^-twq  of  these  ore  equipped  to  train  people  in  many  of 
theFsIciljs  iMsentiaLin  War-cai«ed  or  natural  disasters,  like  the  one  at  Ann 
,ArborpMichigan/^which  includes  a  fire-control  and  rescue-training  tower. 
TwehtyT-hine  other  centers  in  the  United  States  specialize  in  rescue  training. 
OGDM  has,  matched  funds  with  the  states  and  local  communities  to  help  estab¬ 
lish  many  of  Ihese  centers . 

Stockpiling  Critical  Materials 


The  Federal  Government  maintains  many  stockpiles  to  support  civil 
and  defense  mobilization.  These  include  strategic  and  critical  materials, 
civil  defense  items,  and  machine  tools.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  food 
supplies,  acquired  under  price  support  programs  and  stored  largely  in  com¬ 
mercial  stockpiles,  also  would  be  available  for  use  in  an  emergency.  Supplies 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  meeting  stockpile  specifications  have  an 
original  value  of  eight  billion  dollars.  The  strategic  stockpile  consists  of  77 
materials,  mostly  mineral:  and  .-.letcls  necessary  for  defense  production.  They 
are  stockpiled  in  more  than  200  dispersed  locations. 

We  have  stored  225  million  dollars  worth  of  medical  and  engineering 
items.  These  are  stored  in  42  warehouses  throughout  the  country.  The  ware¬ 
houses  are  of  three  types:  small -capacity,  located  on  a  calculated  risk  basis 
in  or  near  principal  cities;  larger  ones  located  away  from  likely  target  areas; 
and  depot-type  warehouses,  at  still  greater  distances  from  probable  targets. 

For  example,  the  underground  storage  location  at  Neosho,  Missouri,  is  a 
former  limestone  mine.  It  has  the  available  capacity  of  8,000  tons  of  medical 
supplies.  Equipment  has  been  installed  to  provide  controlled  dehumidified 
storage.  Into  these  warehouses  have  gone  more  than  160,000  tons  of  medical 
supplies  including  emergency  hospitals,  which  contain  everything  from  band¬ 
ages  and  X-ray  machines  to  equipment  for  three  operating  rooms. 

We  have  placed  more  than  1,500  of  these  emergency  hospitals  in 
small  towns,  town  halls,  schools,  churches,  armories — locations  that  could  be 
converted  to  hospital  use.  These,  plus  units  on  loon  to  the  states  for  training 
purposes  and  those  in  federal  warehouses,  give  us  a  total  of  1,932  emergency 
hospitals  purchased  to  date. 

We  have  stockpiled  about  five  and  one-half  million  doses  of  atropine — 
the  life-saving  drug  used  to  combat  the  effects  of  nerve  gas.  There  are  two 
types  of  protective  masks  in  OCDM  warehouses  for  civil  defense  operational 
personnel — some  32,000  organizational  masks  and  about  50,000  protective 
mosks.  These  are  available  to  state  civil  defense  personnel  for  demonstration 
and  f'jmiiiarizotion  purposes.  Five  thousand  chemical  warfare  detection  kits 
are  also  being  distributed  to  the  states  for  familiarization  purposes.  To 
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"7' perfsct^rapid  identification  methods  for  biological  warfare  agents,  we  are 
conducting  research  through  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

v4:;^jV..Welfd'r6'i  *  -  ■  -  ■ 

the  Federal  Government's  stockpiling  effcr:«,,  the  mcr.uFsjc- 
■  ' 'I'fJ.turere  of  medical  supplies  have  agreed  to  store  some  of  our  material  in  bulk  on 
^  For  example,  the  Lederle  Laboratories  located  at  Pearl  River, 

;iir  V  /  have  stocked  vaccines  and  other  medicines.  Millions  of  dollars 

^  ';‘k'  of  medical  supplies  are  located  at  other  manufacturers'  sites.  These 

stores  include  59  million  doses  of  biologic  materials  such  as  vaccines,  sera, 
and  antitoxins.  The  management  of  the  medical-supply  stockpile  is  now  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 


There  are  45  engineering  stockpiles  located  throughout  the  country. 
Each  contains  10  miles  of  eight-inch  pipe,  pumps,  generators,  water  purifiers, 
and  water  tanks.  This  equipment  also  is  used  in  natural  disaster  relief.  States 
and  local  communities  have  improved  their  preparedness  through  the  purchase 
of  such  items  as  rescue  trucks  under  the  matching-funds  program.  By  matching 
funds  totaling  more  than  101  million  dollars,  states  and  cities  throughout  the 
country  have  also  purchased  engineering  equipment,  radiological  defense 
items,  and  medical  and  communications  equipment.  New  York  State  alone 
has  purchased  200  emergency  hospitals  under  this  program.  Preparedness  of 
many  communities  has  been  Increased  with  federal  surplus  property  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  wide  range  of  items.  All  states  and  Puerto  Rico  have  participated  in 
the  program,  and  so  far  we  have  received  about  170  million  dollars  worth  of 
generators,  motor  vehicles,  trailers,  rescue  and  firefighting  equipment,  crash 
trucks,  communications  equipment,  and  numerous  other  items. 


Regionol  and  Local  Planning 


OCDM  places  emphasis  on  activities  at  the  regional  level.  The 
country  might  be  so  segmented  after  a  major  attack  that  it  would  be  some  time 
before  central  government  could  be  resumed.  All  50  states,  divided  among 
eight  OCDM  regions,  have  completed  some  civil  emergency  planning,  and  240 
area  plans  have  been  completed  within  the  states.  In  addition,  some  planning 
and  organization  has  been  developed  in  2,500  local  political  subdivisions. 
Based  on  the  use  of  total  state,  area,  and  local  resources,  these  plans  spell 
out  in  detail  what  is  expected  of  each  element  of  government  as  well  as  of 
each  citizen. 

We  believe  an  attack  would  create  isolation  of  governments  and 
groups  of  people  for  extended  periods  of  time.  This  isolation,  coupled  with 
the  overwhelming  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  means  that  problems  of  survival 
must  be  solved  at  the  lowest  possible  organizational  level.  Individuals  and 
fomilles  must  be  prepared  to  exist  on  personal  stocks  of  survival  items  in  homes 
and  shelter  areas  for  two  weeks  following  attack.  States,  cities,  and  counties 
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should  be/prapdred  to  sustain  their  populations  for  at  least  four  weeks.  While 
the  Fedefdl  Government  will  help  states  and  localities  as  soon  as  possible 
after  meeiting  military  dnd  other  essential  federal  requirements,  there  will  un- 
doobtedly  be.  extended  periods  of  delay  in  many  areas. 

Shelter  Program 

To  encourage  family  and  community  preparedness.  Congress  has 
appropriated  funds  for  a  prototype  shelter  program.  OCDM  is  constructing 
over  800  prototype  shelters  throughout  the  country  to  provide  information  and 
guidance  to  the  public.  These  are  dual-purpose  shelters  which  will  have 
practical  peacetime  uses.  Private  industry,  too,  has  shown  considerable 
interest  in  the  design  and  construction  of  family  shelters. 

A  home  preparedness  program  is  being  conducted  on  a  nationwide 
scale  by  the  state  civil  defense  chairmen  of  national  women's  groups.  Farm 
organizations  are  supporting  a  national  rural  program  which  is  bringing  vital 
information  to  the  nation's  farm  population.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
counties  are  participating  in  this  program. 

General  Preparedness 


These  few  examples  illustrate  the  present  program  emphasis.  It  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  these  basic  objectives:  first,  to  inform  the  public  of  modern 
weapons  effects  and  how  to  protect  themselves;  second,  to  have  governments 
at  all  levels  take  steps  now  to  assure  their  ability  to  function  after  an  attack; 
arid  third,  to  build  civil  defense  into  all  elements  of  government. 

We  are  currently  stressing  that  every  citizen  must  know  and  take 
action  upon  five  fundamentals:  (1)  warning  signals  and  what  they  mean; 

(2)  community  emergency  plan,  (3)  protection  by  shelter,  (4)  first  aid  and 
home  preparedness,  and  (5)  CONELRAD,  640  or  1240  on  radio,  for  official 
information  and  direction. 

We  have  an  active  program  for  states  and  their  political  subdivisions 
which  will  improve  their  chances  of  continued  service  after  an  attack.  It 
includes  establishing  lines  of  succession,  preserving  records,  designating  or 
preparing  alternate  locations,  and  planning  for  maximum  use  of  all  their 
personnel  and  resources.  Continuity  of  government  legislation  has  bean 
approved  in  43  states.  Its  enactment  authorizes  localities  to  provide  con¬ 
tinuity  of  their  own  leadership  and  the  capability  to  operate  in  an  emergency. 
Two  legislative  measures  have  been  prepared  to  assist  the  states  in  developing 
a  program  for  the  preservation  of  records  needed  for  emergency  government 
operation  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  citizens  and  govern¬ 
ments.  Both  measures  ere  submitted  to  the  states  for  consideration  through 
the  Council  of  State  Governments. 
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of  the  largest  cities  have  provided  alternate  sites 
for  the  emergency  operation  of  their  governments.  Most  must  have  more  pro- 
;.,tectidn  Ond  special  equipment  to  meet  operating  requirements.  Securing  the 
■  sites  against; nuclear  attack  involves  a  budgetary  problem,  of  course,  but  the 
•r'Federdlj,Government  will  provide  matching  funds.  Twenty-three  state  and 
'locdlvgoyetnments  have  completed  specially  developed  emergency  operating 
centers  with  various  degr^ees  of  protection,  and  43  have  such  centers  under 
•d^elopment. 

Non-military  defense  mobilization  hinges  greatly  on  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  deportments  and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  Each 
department  must  know  its  emergency  assignment  in  order  to  develop  a  state  of 
readiness  through  current  training  and  organization.  Emergency  preparedness 
orders  have  been  issued  which  assign  certain  civil  defense  and  defense  mobili¬ 
zation  functions  to  major  agencies.  Each  agency,  subject  to  policy  direction 
and  central  program  control  by  OCDM,  is  planning  for  maximum  use  of  Its 
personnel  and  preparing  to  provide  the  basic  necessities  for  survival  such  as 
food,  water,  housing,  health  services,  power,  fuel,  and  other  essential 
commodities.  Plans  of  each  agency,  as  completed,  become  parts  of  the  over¬ 
all  National  Plan,  and  are  now  reflected  in  the  Annexes.  For  example,  the 
food  program  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  USDA  will 
be  assisted  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  and  by  other  appropriate  agencies.  Shifts  in  population  and 
radiological  contamination  would  create  serious  problems  in  water  supply. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  given  responsi¬ 
bility  for  handling  this  matter;  the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior, 
the  Housing  and  Home  Financ  e  Agerry,  as  well  as  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
also  assist. 

The  task  of  arranging  for  emergency  housing  has  been  assigned  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Power  and  fuel  support  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  it  will  be  assisted  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  The  manpower-supply  role  has  been  given  to  the  Department  of 
Labor.  When  federal  employees  are  concerned,  close  coordination  will  be 
required  between  OCDM  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  the  Selective  Service  System,  and  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Federal  support  for  the  nation's  health  and  medical  care  programs  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Public  Health  Service.  Planning  for  the  entire  welfare 
program  has  been  assigned  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Transportation  will  be  coordinated  by  a  new  emergency  agency  which 
will  include  portions  of  several  existing  agencies.  These  include  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  Department  of 
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„the  Interior,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 


'  "These  are  but  a  few  examples,  for  there  are  many  other  agencies  and 
many  more  fields  of  endeavor  Involved  in  the  full  utilization  of  existing 
.  -government. 

'■  *■  r*  ■  OCDM  continues  to  concentrate  on  certain  physical  aspects  of  the 

'  ■  '  '  nation's  preparedness  which  are  the  responsibility  of  civil  defense.  To  in¬ 
crease  our  attack-warning  capability,  we  plan  to  extend  the  number  of  warn¬ 
ing  points  to  500.  Our  ultimate  goal  is  simultaneous  warning  of  attack,  not 
only  to  every  part  of  the  country,  but  to  all  our  people  as  well.  A  demon- 
stration  of  an  indoor  warning  system — called  NEAR — was  held  in  Michigan  in 
late  i960.  Tests  continue  and  hold  great  promise  for  an  indoor  supplement  to 
outdoor  warning.  Radio  back-up,  for  use  in  case  landlines  are  disrupted,  is 
provided  for  our  command  communications,  from  emergency  headquarters  to 
the  regions,  a  d,  by  1962,  to  the  states. 


At  least  one  fixed  federal  monitoring  station  is  planned  for  each 
county  of  the  United  States.  The  over-all  goal  is  to  have  a  minimum  of 
100,000  monitoring  stations  at  state  and  local  government  facilities.  Monitor¬ 
ing  points  will  include  fire,  police,  welfare,  health,  highway  patrol,  con¬ 
servation,  agriculture,  and  forestry  offices,  as  well  as  airports,  military  bases, 
and  weather  observatories.  This  network  should  be  completed  by  late  1963. 


These,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  emergency  preparedness  measures  rhct 
have  been  or  are  being  taken.  We  believe  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  developing  civil  emergency  preparedness  measures.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  apparent  to  all  of  us  that  much  more  remains  to  be  done  in  many  areas.  In 
fact,  because  of  rapid  changes  in  weapons  technology  our  patterns  of  planning 
and  preparedness  must  be  continuously  adapted  to  the  new  developments.  We 
face  many  unanswered  questions  and  many  unsolved  problems  which  provide 
challenges  to  a  broad  range  of  research  skills. 
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CHAPTER  4 


A  RATIONAL  BASIS  FOR  DECISION  MAKING 
ON  CIVIL  DEFENSE  POLICY* 

Marnian  Kahn 
The  RAND  Corporation 

In  civil  defense  one  is  entering  a  field  which  is,  in  some  sense,  new; 
in  which  there  is  no  one  with  adequate  experience;  nobody  has  Fought  and 
survived  a  tharmonuclear  war.  We  must  therefore  try  to  find  partial  substi¬ 
tutes  for  axpericnce.  We  must  think  about  the  problem,  using  paper  and 
pencil,  drawing  on  what  experience  we  can,  and  finally  always  remember 
that  a  war  is  likely  to  bring  some  unpleasant  surprises,  We  must  also  be 
conscious  that  attitudes  toward  civil  defense  will  be  influenced  by  a  mixture 
of  reason  and  emotion . 

There  are  three  major  reasons  why  people  object  to  civil  defense  and 
one  reoson  why  they  favor  it.  ,  i, 

Some  Common  Attitudes  toward  Civil  Defense 

1.  It  It  completely  ineffective 

2.  It  is  too  effectivw—will  touch  off  a  United  Stotes-Soviet 
Union  arms  race  or  even  a  United  Stotes  or  Soviet  Union 
strike 

<}'■ 

3.  It  Is  both  1  ond  2  above  • 

4.  It  is  neither  1  nor  2  above 


*Followirig  the  May  1961  Symposium  on  Behavioral  Science  and 
Civil  Defense,  the  author  testified  before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
lee  on  C^overnme  it  Oporotions,  House  of  Representatives  (U.  S,,  Congress, 
1961),  This  chapter  is  taken  from  the  testimorjy  on  7  and  9  August  1961 . 
The  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  represented  an  amplification  of  his 
remarks  at  the  Symposium. 
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Each  of  fhe  first  three  positions  listed  Is  argued  with  great  intensity 
«nd  force,  and  often  rather  persuasively  by  its  adherents. 

Effectiveness  of  Civil  Defense 

The  first  position  is  thot  civil  defense  is  completely  ineffective;  that 
it  is  not  worth  buying;  that  even  modest  amounts  of  money,  energy,  or  thought 
spent  on  such  preiparations  are  wasted;  that  all  money  spent  for  civil  defense 
should  go  to  other  oblectives  and  means.  This  position  is  held  by  different 
kinds  of  people  for  different  reasons.  For  example,  some  orgue  against  civil 
defense  because  it  is  defensive.  They  argue  that  one  cannot  win  a  war  by 
digging  holes  in  the  ground,  that  civil  defense  is  a  form  of  Maginot- 
mindednoss,  that  history  has  shown  thdt  defense  is  a  mistake. 

Such  worries  hove  on  ancient  tradition  behind  them.  In  an  operation 
in  the  fi^ld,  where  a  man  may  have  to  send  his  comrades,  himselfi  or  his 
rriends  to  rheir  death,  it  is  likely  to  be  disastrous  to  his  morale  If  he  worries 
too  much  about  what  the  enemy  Can  do  to  him.  There  are  many  historical 
examples  of  mllltar;^  disasters  being  caused  by  commanders  being  too  cautious 
or  afraid ,  However,  it  simply  is  misleading  to  argue  by  the  slogan  “offense 
versus  defense,"  Whether  one  wants  to  be  on  the  offensive  or  the  defensive 
side  cannot  be  determined  solel/by  appeals  to  ophiorlsms  or  even  by  the 
question  of  the  morale  of  the  participants.  From  the  morale  point  of  View, 
it  Is  much  bottk  to  be  on  the  offense  than  on  the  defense »  The  offense  also 
osuglly  ha*  the  advaritog©  of  the  initiative.  However,  these  adydntages  of 
the  offense  may  not  dominate;  they  may  not  determine  whether  you  win  or 
lose  the  war*""'wheth©i'  you  survive  or  die,  IF  there  Is  d  war,  even  excellent 
morale  and  Initiative  may  be  useless  m  a  protection  ogalnst  blast  arid  fa | tout. 

This  brings  up  the  much  more  serious  reason  for  some  people's  worry"* 
civil  defense  being  ineffoctivs.  This  is  thot  It  will  not  do  fbe  thing  it  is  '■ 
supposed  to  do,  that  civil  defense  will  not  actually  defend  or  otherwise  per¬ 
form  os  promised.'  *■ 

Some  of  the  eorly  work  in  this  field  tried  to  evaluate  civil  defense 
by  Its  ability  to  contribute  to  the  post-attack  wdr«-md3ilization  base  .  That 
is,  if  one  goes  bock  to  World  War  II,  he  finds  this  is  the  classical  reosori  for 
civil  defense.  Civilians  represented  a  second  line  of  defense;  they  supplied 
men,  materials,  and  morale  to  the  fighting  forces.  It  is  historioally  true  that 
the  United  States  found  its  ability  to  mobilize  men  and  materials  after  the 
war  had  started  crucial  to  its  success  in  the  Civil  War,  World  War  I,  and 
W^orld  War  11,  Post-attack  mobilization  has  also  been  the  main  purpose  of 
civil  defense  in  European  countries. 

However,  today  almost  ail  strategists  believe—thsre  are  some 
exceptions~“that  it  is  not  possible  to  defend  a  war-mobilization  base,  even 
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by  heroic  efforts  in  the  civil  defense  area,  against  a  determined  attack  by 
an  enemy  who  is  trying  to  prevent  v/ar  mobilization.  The  size  of  the 
military  effort  that  could  be  supported  by  a  post-attack  mobilization  is  so 
small  compared  to  the  effort  that  has  been  carried  out  b/  the  forces  that 
were  in  being  before  the  war  started,  that,  in  most  situations,  it  is  not  very 
inaccurate  to  ignore  the  military  resources  that  can  be  mobilized  post-attack. 

The  classical  reason  for  civil  defense — to  old  the  war  effort  directly— 
has  disappeared.  When  !  ask  myself,  for  example,  wbqt  is  It  about  the 
Soviets  that  frightens  me,  I  do  not  ask  about  their  war-production  capobilities 
after  the  war  has  started.  The  fact  that  we  can  give  some  protection  to  a 
factory  worker  or  a  machine  too!  or  a  rrisniffi  oi  even  a  city  would  not,  by  and 
large,  make  the  Soviets  fear  the  United  States  ony  rnoro  than  if  we  could  not 
protect  these  parficuiar  things.  We  protect  people  because  vye  are  people, 

Without  people  there  are  no  values  and,  therefore,  one  can  ask  a 
different  question!  Can  we  go  Into  civil  defense  or  should  we  go  Into  civil 
defense  not  because  it  helps  os  fight  a  war  more  effectively  but  simply 
because  war  can  happen  and  if  is  better  to  have  a  country  after  the  war  *s 
over  than  noi,-  because  it  is  better  to  have  more  people  than  fewet  people;  , 
because  it  is  better  to  have  more  property  than  less  property;  because  it  Is 
better  to  recuperate  rapidly  than  slowly , 

In  other  words,  we  may  want  civil  defense  simply  as  insbrance^  In 
fact.  Insurance  is  a  very  good  analogy  here.  If  one  buys  fire  IrisurOnce  on 
his  house,  this  does  not  mean  that  he  Is  reckless  With  matches.  He  dpes  not 
buy  insurance  because  he  plans  to  risk  a  fire,  but  simply  becdOSe  ia  fire  eon 
occur.  If  one  buys  a  safety  belt  for  his  car,  he  generally  does  not  drive 
more  recklessly.  The  buyer  may  simply  fee!  that  an  accident  can  happen  artd 
that  the  safety  belt  will  give  him  some  added  and  worth-while  but  still  „ 
Insufficient  protection. 

The  next  question  which  comes  up  is:  Can  civil  defense  be  used  to 
protect  lives,  protect  property,  or  to  facilitate  recuperation  after  □  war  is 
over?  Rather  surprisingly,  I  think  most  people  have  the  impression  that  the 
answer  to  this  question  is  also  "No.”  The  following  tabulation  indicates 
some  reasons  for  this  point  of  view. 

Tragic  but  Distinguishable  Postwar  States 

Recuperation 


Dead  (Years) 

2,000,000. . . .  i 

5,000,000 . . . .  2 
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Dead 


Recuperatjon 

(Yaars*) 


10,000,000 . 5 

20,000/000 . . . . .  10 

40,000,000.... . 20 

80,000,000 . 50 

160,000,000 . . . .  100 


It  should  be  possible  for  any  person  to  distinguish  between  wars  which 
result,  soy,  in  20  million  dead  Americans  and  wars  which  result  in  40  million 
dead  Americans.  But  it  Is  practically  impoisible  for  people  to  say:  “if  war 
occurs,  I  prefer  a  war  which  results  In  20  million  dead  to  one  which  results 
in  40  million  dead.,!'  They  wont  to  say:  "Why  should  I  have  a  war  atoll?" 
They  say:  “Why  dp  you  tell  me  to  choose  between  a  war  In  which  there  will 
be  20  million  dead  j\mericans  and  a.  war  in  which  there  will  be  40  million 
dead  Americans?  I  do  not  want  to  choose."  Because  they  do  not  want  to 
choose,  they  choose  by  default.  They  ignore  the  problem.  I  have  actually 
been  severly  criticized  by  colleagues  and  others  for  emphasizing  this  notion 
that  20  ml  I  Hon  dead  is  better  than  40  million  dead.  Almost  everybody  is 
willing  to  remark  that  40  million  dead  is  worse  than  20  million  dead.  That 
appears  to  be  a  reasonable  remark.  The  reason  I  turn  it  oround  Is  to  get 
certain  programs  started .  When  one  Is  trying  to  get  o  program  done,  it  can 
only  be  dona  by  giving  people  a  reasonable  goal. 

We  spend  in  this  country,  or  were  spending,  about  $5  billion  a  year 
for  air  defense.  It  is  no  particular  secret  that  this  system  has  serious 
Inadequacies.  Many  of  them  occurred  because  some  of  the  olr  defense 
enthusiasts  were  trying  to  do  too  much.  They  were  trying  to  get  a  system 
which  would  work  close  to  100  per  cent,  and  in  the  attempt  failed  to  get  a 
system  which  would  work  well  at  much  lower  levels,  !  am  not  criticizing 
air  defense.  There  are  many  complicated  reasons  why  what  was  done  was 
done.  In  any  case,  ft  is  a  valuable  system.  However,  S  am  pointing. out 
that  even  if  there  are  billions  of  dollars  authorized  Fpr  a  system,  the  designers 
by  aiming  too  high,  can  get  too  little.  One  must  aim  for  realistic  goals. 

This  applies  with  particular  force  to  civil  defense  frograms.  1 
think  We  are  going  Into  eivir  defense  in  a  very  reali.stic  fashion:  we  are 
explicitly  saying  that  we  ore  not  trying  to  save  everybody  in  every  circum* 
stance.  Instead  wo  are  saying,  "Let  us  save  those  that  con  be  saved." 

This  does  not  mean  that  wo  do  f>ot  carts  about  those  who  Cannot  be  saved. 

It  simply  means  ihtt!,  If  detorrence  fails,  w<s  cannot  do  anything  about  those 
we  cormot  save.  If  you  believe  this,  if  you  believe  that  it  is  better  to  have 
only  40  million  dead  os  opposed  to  80  million,  or  better  to  have  60  million 
thon  160  million,  then  I  think  you  can  show  that  civil  defense  is  effective. 
Under  many  plaur4bio  circumstances,  it  can  almost  without  question  move 
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the  resuhs  of  «  i/var  from  the  bol*’om  part  of  this  list  of  postwar  states  (above) 
to  somewhere  naar  ^he  top.  Whether  or  not  you  think  this  is  worth  doing 
seems  to  he  >riQ‘ri!y  correlated  with  how  vvilling  you  aio  to  face  the  fact  that 
war  may  occur- — that  our  programs  to  avoid  war  may  fail. 

Let  me  add  one  comment  to  indicate  why  I  think  it  is  important  to 
have  explicitly  limited  goals.  Let  us  assume  that  under  current  conditions, 
if  war  occurred  wa  would  expect  to  have  60  million  Americarts  killed,  and 
that,  by  dint  of  groat  efforts,  by  working  very  hcird,  by  being  very  clavsr, 
very  Intelligent,  and  very  dedicated,  we  developed  a  system  such  that,  if 
a  war  occurred,  20  million  would  be  killed  instead  of  60  million.  Assume 
also  that  we  then  had  a  war,  and  20  million  people  were  in  fact  killed  and 
not  60  million.  That  is,  the  system  worked  perfectly.  Can  you  imagine  the 
designers,  builders,  and  operators  then  saying,  “We  had  a  success.  The 
system  has  indeed  worked  well."  And  then  going  around  congratulating 
themselves?  They  could  not  do  it.  There  would  be  20  million  dead  Amer¬ 
icans — men,  women,  and  chlldren”-and  few  would  claim  thot  the  result  Vi/as 
even  a  qualified  success.  Most  would  say  It  was  a  failure. 

Actually,  !  would  claim  it  was  a  success,  in  some  very  relevant 
sense.  Unless  wa  recognize  that  if  is  a  success,  we  cannot  expect  people 
to  build  such  systems.  Few  if  any  people  will  work  herd  for  goals  which  are 
defined  os  being  Failures  right  from  the  beginning.  I  believe  this  is  the  main 
reason  why  people  actually  think  of  civil  defense  as  Ineffective.  They  think 
It  is  Ineffective  because  even  a  success  is  not  very  successful  In  their  eyes. 

It  still  looks  like  a  failure.  It  is  only  <a  success  In  comprlson  with  whof 
could  have  happened.  Unless  you  keep  your  sights  clearly  on  that  fact, 
you  simply  won't  be  able  to  say  the  system  is  effective. 

There  Is  one  important  question  which  is  raised  by  the  effects  of 
modern  weapons  today— the  question  of  survivors  envying  the  dead.  This  is 
an  Important  point,  the  most  frightening  posssible  point.  This  question  is 
raised  mainly  because  modern  weo pons  have  long-lasting  effects.  IF  there 
is  a  war  today,  the  environment  which  is  created  by  the  war  will  be  more 
hostile  to  human  life  for,  say,  10,000  years.  Now,  one  can  argue  this 
statement;  it  might  be  wrong,.  However,  the  best  scientific  evidence 
indicates  that  it  is  correct.  I  am  thinking  now  of  the  longer-lived  radio- 
octivlty  due  to  carbon  14. 

To  many  fieople  this  statement  carries  the  implication  that  it  is  not 
worth  living  i.*'.  that  hostile  environment.  That  Is,  of  ccurs-'?,  much  too  quick 
and  shallow  an  opinion.  The  survivors  can  rcsbuild,  they  can  reconstruct, 
and,  in  many  cases,  they  would  not  notice  the  greater  hostility  of  the 
environment.  It  would  be  a  statistical  effect  which  would  be  discernible 
in  the  mortality  tables,  but  not  by  the  average  individual's  personal 
observation.  The  average  individual  would  go  through  life  running 
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somewhat  greater  risks  of  various  types  of  diseases  one!  greater  risks  of  having 
genetically  defonvied  children,  but  when  these  risks  are  comfsared  to  the 
risks  normally  run  today,  they  are  not  stoillingly  larger .  The  quality  of 
life  would  not  necessorily  have  been  changed  dramatically . 

When  tryirrg  to  explain  this  point,  when  trying  to  explain  that  civil 
defense  is  not  ineffective  because  of  these  long-lived,  long-term  effects, 
onrr  can  get  into  very  serious  troubio .  Lot  me  go  over  sotym  of  the  phrases 
which  !  have  just  used  to  indicate  what  happens. 

Normal  Postwar  Life 


I  mode  the  comment,  both  here  and  in  my  book  (Kahn,  1960),  thot 
objective  studies  indicote  that  the  postwar  environment  would  not  be  so 
hostile  as  to  preclude  normal  and  happy  lives.  I  would  conjecture  that  i 
have  gotten  about  50  letters,  mostly  from  psychiatrists,  taking  me  to  task 
for  that  remark.  Partly,  I  think,  they  object  to  the  term  "normal  and  happy" 
I  suppose  they  would  argue  thot  people  are  not  normal  and  happy  today,  so 
\yhy  do  I  think  the  war  would  make  a  difference?  I  am  not,  of  course, 
claiming  that  the  war  would  make  people  happier  or  more  normal,  but  what 
I  claim  to  say— and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  has  not  been  contrffdicfod  by  any 
evidenc6”~is  that  insofar  as  one  can  leod  a  normal  and  happy  I |fe  today, 
the  long-term  physical  conditions  after  most  wars  would  not  be  such  as  to 
preclude  living  a  normal  and  happy  life  then, 

I  think  the  reason  why  |  received  such  a  hostile  reaction  to  this 
remark  has  to  do  with  some  very  natural  human  reactions.  Let  me  give  a 
sort  of  homely  example  which  illustrates  one  of  the  problems  one  must 
surmount  if  oho  wishes  to  explain  what  we  might  face  postwar.  Imagine  for 
<j  moment  that  you  have  a  friend,  who  is  a  mother  and  who  hos  just  lost  her 
only  child,  and  that  she  Is  grieving  over  her  loss.  Life  looks  totally  black. 
She  may  literally  not  be  able  to  envisoge  ever  recovering  From  her  grief. 

The  world  may  seem  permanently  out  of  kilter.  This  is  the  end.  You  might 
walk  up  to  this  woman  and  say;  "In  five  years  you  will  in  some  sense  hov© 
recovered  from  your  grief;  you  will  be  laughing  at  jokes.  You  won't  forget 
your  child ,  You  may  even  be  reminded  of  him  very  Intensely  every  now  and 
then.  But  nevertheless  you  will  be  leading  a  normal  and  hoppy  life," 

That  is,  by  and  large,  an  accurate  prediction.  But  she  won't  thank 
you  For  making  it.  She  will  be  very  angry  with  you,  and  so  will  all  of  her 
friends.  They  will  say  it  was  not  appropriate  to  bring  this  onalogy  up;  the 
mother's  grief  deserves  respect.  One  should  not  ignore  it,  and  by  making 
this  comment  you  seem  to  be  ignoring  it.  However,  in  designing  a  civil 
defense  program,  one  must  be  this  hardheaded — this  callous,  if  you  will-"" 
in  order  lo  understand  the  problems  involved.  For  most  people  deep  grief  is 
transitory;  most  people  recover;  life  does  go  on. 
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There  is  another  reason  why  people  think  civil  defense  is  ineffective., 
Tiiis  is  more  technical  than  the  ones  i  ftave  discussed.  This  reason  is 
illustrated  in  the  following  list. 

Factors  Essei 
o?  a 

1 .  The  prewar  time-phased  program 

2 .  Performance  during  attacks 

3.  Post-eittack  fallout  problems 

4.  Postwar  survival,  patch-up,  and  restart 

5.  Interirn  nrorjijct'on,  invsnfsrlM,  and  imporiS 

6.  Long-term  recuperation 

7.  Postwar  medical  problems 

fl.  Genetic  problems 

There  are  good  sound  technical  reasons  for  worrying  about  the 
effectiveness  of  civil  defense.  Any  man  today  who  says  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  can  survive  a  war  is  saying  something  very  complicated.  He  is 
saying  fhat  vve  can  handle  all  the  problems  that  are  tumped  together  in  each 
of  the  eight  phases  of  a  thermonuclear  war  listed  above.  If  we  fall  on  any 
one  of  these  phases  in  a  crucial  way,  then  we  may  have  failed  completely , 

In  a  sense,  one  gets  no  credit  at  alt  for  a  grade  of  90  per  cent,  even  if  it 
deserves  an  "A"  for  effort. 

Ho  is  saying,  first  of  all,  that  wo  will  have  the  program  in  place  the 
day  the  war  occurs.  By  and  large,  defense  programs  in  this  countiy  have 
lagged,  and  unless  an  urgent  effort  is  made  they  will  continue  to  lag.  So 
one  must  worry  that  the  program  will  be  in  place  at  the  time  It  is  needed. 

This  worry  about  phasing  olso  includes  worries  about  possible  enemy  reactions. 
One  must  worry  that  the  enemy  does  not  go  faster  than  we  do,  so  that  by  the 
time  we  have  procured  programs  odequate  for  i960,  it  is  1965  and  we  are 
facing  a  new  threat  which  has  rendered  our  1960-type  preparations  obsolete. 

There  is  one  important  factor  which  helps  olleviate  the  problem  of 
obsolescence,  Thera  are  many  different  kinds  of  wars  which  can  occur,  and 
there  are  mony  different  prewar  circumstances  which  can  change  the 
character  of  the  war.  i  will  have  a  lot  to  soy  about  this  In  a  few  minutes. 

But  i  would  just  like  to  mention  that  even  though  the  program  may  be  obsolete 
for  some  wars  and  some  circumstonces,  it  is  likely  to  retain  much  value  for 
other  wars  or  circumstances.  However,  it  is  difficult  oven  for  professional 
analysts  to  keep  these  many  cases  in  mind. 

We  have  agoin  a  psychologtica!  reaction  which  is  very  hard  to  fight. 
Most  people,  including  professional  analysts,  want  to  worry  about  the  wor.st 
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case  ihai  can  hapjpen.  Now,  ii  5s  titorally  true,  as  far  as  I  con  see,  tliat 
If  the  etieni)'  is  tfelerm'ineci  to  ki!!  Americans  with  a  surprise  aitack  out  of 
the  blufi>  that  is  rjirected  against  po|3u!ation,  then  no  program  that  is  currently 
being  suggested  is  going  to  cut  the  loss  of  lives  much  below  half  the  popula™ 
tion.  However,  even  here  one  con  argue  tlicat  he  prefers  90  miliion  deed  to 
580  mil! ion  dersd. 

But  our  weakness  in  the  worst  case  does  not  settle  the  problem.  Most 
wars  that  are  likely  to  occur  would  have  a  quite  different  character,  and 
(tsrograms  designed  to  meet  less  ferocious  or  less  difficult  wars  can  be  very 
valuable.  VVa  do  not  refuse  to  go  to  a  doctor  when  we  hove  pneumonia 
because  he  cannot  curs  cancer.  His  ability  to  cure  pneumonia  is  vuluable 
to  us  precisely  because  we  may  catch  pneumonia  when  we  do  not  have 
cancer .  The  some  pirinciple  Is  applicable  to  programs  designed  for  special 
situations.  Programs  that  will  not  work  in  all  situations  may  still  be  valuable 
in  the  special  situation. 

The  next  problem  is  protection  against  the  effects  of  fallout.  This 
has  been  discussed  elsovVhere  by  me  and  others.  Important  as  fallout 
protection  Is,  it  may  have  been  over-emphasized  recently  to  the  neglect  of 
other  very  important  aspects  of  civil  defense. 

Tlie  problem  of  gofting  things  started  again  is  p  very  difficult  one  to 
oftolyze.  in  fact,  it  h  quite  olrrar  that  nobody  can  do  a  study  which  will 
prove  rigorously  that  If  you  give  the  social  organism  the  kind  of  shock  that 
a  large  thermonuclear  war  would  give,  the  social  organism  would  not  in 
some  sense  die.  Nobody  can  demonstrate  rigorously  how  things  can  be  put 
together  after  the  disorganization  of  an  attack.  This  Inability  to  demonstrate 
viability  is  not  a  shocking  or  a  new  thing.  If  you  lose  a  leg,  no  doctor  can 
demonstrate  that  if  he  gets  you  to  the  hospital  he  can  stop  the  bleeding  and 
you  will  survive,  even  with  the  best  medical  treatment.  He  cannot  do  this 
rigorously  because  no  one  knows  enough  about  the  bodily  process  involved 
to  demonstrate  the  details  6f  the  healing  process.  One  has  to  depend  on 
faith  and  previous  exfierience.  Other  people  have  lost  a  leg  and  have 
survived,  and,  therefore,  one  believes  thot  others  can  also  survive  under 
those  circumstances. 

Civil  defense  has  the  same  characteristic,  except  that  we  lack 
enough  relevant  experience.  In  order  to  argue  that  the  social  mechanism 
will  restart,  one  must  have  faith  in  the  ability  of  people  to  improvise,  to 
meet  emergencies  reasonably  intelligently.  Then  one  can  give  people 
facilities  and  make  other  f'AcpKJiarions  to  help  them  meet  these  emergencies, 
to  improve  their  cafwbillty  to  improvise  and  organize.  But  even  after 
elaborate  prei'xiration,  one  will  still  be  depending  upon  the  survivors' 
ability  to  rise  to  the  occasion .  If  the  survivors  were  robots  that  could  only 
rigidly  obey  preset  Instructions,  one  would  indeed  have  serious  drjubts 
about  the  [»s.sibitity  of  restarting  things, 
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Insofar  as  we  have  hiaioricai  examples,  and  some  of  fhem  ara  close 
to  thermonuclear  wars  irr  intensity,  people  do  seem  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Faith  that  they  will  do  so  is  not  crn  unreasonable  or  desperate  hope,  it  is 
the  expected  thing  .  It  is  whot  a  gambler  would  be  willing  to  bet  will  happen, 
even  though  one  cannot  prove  it  will  happen.  Therefore,  while  whatever 
studies  that  are  done  will  hove  on  important  gap  in  them,  I  do  not  believe 
that  out  inability  to  demonstrate  feasibility  rigorously  is  an  annihilating 
weakness.  On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  clear  that  much  fruitful  work  can  b©  done 
in  analytsing  feasibilify  and  looking  for  difficultie.s  and  ways  to  circumvent 
them. 


The  n®xt  problem  is  the  maintenance  of  economic  momentum.  One 
must  recuperate  before  one  runs  out  of  supplies  to  such  an  extent  that  major 
additional  hardships  are  inflicted  on  the  survivors.  One  thing  which  makes 
me  optimistic  about  U  .  S.  recovery  is  the  fact  that,  for  the  highest  priority 
items  (food,  shelter,  water,  and  clothing),  we  need  not  have  any  shortages, 
at  least  nationally  .  In  other  words,  all  the  attack  patterns  that  we  hove 
analyzed,  at  least  for  the  early  1960's,  leave  enormous  stocks  of  these  Items,? 
therefore,  one  does  not  have  the  problem  of  split-second  timing  in  post-attack 
recuperation  .  For  example,  we  will  not  face  starvation  even  if  we  do  not 
get  agriculture  going  for  a  year  or  two. 

'  OF  course,  pepsirofions  must  bo  made  for  utilizing  these  resources, 
particularly  food.  Plans  are  being  drawn  up  to  predistribute  the  food  before 
the  attack,  so  that  we  will  not  hove  to  depend  on  the  nationol  transportation 
system  for  distribution  after  the  attack.  These  preparations  might  not  be 
necessary,  because  studies  Indicate  that  the  national  transportation  system 
would  work  adequately.  Most  of  us  think  It  will  work,  but  we  cannot  rely 
on  these  studies.  We  prefer  to  insure  against  the  transportation  system  not 
working,  against  our  studies  being  wrong . 

Tho  next  problem  is  the  long-term  recuperation  problem.  Recuperation 
here  has  many  facets:  economic,  social,  political,  psychological,  and,  iti 
a  subtle  way,  moral  and  cultural.  The  only  one  that  has  been  studied  with 
any  care  ts  the  economic,  and  even  here  the  studies  are,  given  the  importance 
of  the  problem,  surprisin,gly  superficial.  However,  I  believe  we  can  lay  with 
some  confidence  that  if  we  can  handle  phase.?  4  and  5  adequately,  the  econ¬ 
omy  will  come  back  with  amazing  resilience;  in  other  words,  countries  like 
the  United  States  are  extremely  competent,  once  they  get  started,  at 
producing  capital  and  consumer  goods.  Depending  upon  the  war,  one  would 
conjecture  that  we  could  rebuild  the  destroyed  wealth  in  loss  than  a  gsntira- 
tion—in  all  likelihood  in  K)  years  after  the  kind  of  v/ar  that  Ts  usually 
envisaged. 

In  terms  of  studies  that  hove  to  be  done,  and  In  terms  of  tbe  most 
sertoms  questions  that  remain  unanswered,  the  social,  psycholociiccil, 
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political,,  and  moral  questions  are  currently  the  hard  questions,  Man;/  tee! 
that  they  are  tha  dominating  questions.  However,  most  people  wiil  not  be 
psychologically  deranged.  One  is  not,  for  example,  noinq  to  break  up 
tomily  relationships  because  of  a  war.  While  everybody's  lives  and  thoughts 
wiil  be  affected  by  a  war,  the  character  structure  of  the  survivors  is  uniiksly 
to  be  changed  in  any  startling  fashion. 

The  political  questions  are  more  difficult.  We  live  today  in  one  of 
the  few  countries  in  the  world  in  which  the  government  does  not  worry 
about  revolution  and  subversion  as  ma|or  problems.  However,  such  problems 
could  occur  as  a  result  of  a  war.  Thus,  even  If  we  won  the  war,  it  is 
conceivable  that  we  might  no  longer  live  in  a  democracy .  i  hops,  however, 
that  this  and  similar  statements  will  soon  be  subjected  to  a  deeper,  more 
careful  examination. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  postwar  medical  problems  and  the  genetic 
problems,  the  next  two  items  on  the  chart.  In  the  middle  and  late  fifties 
there  was  a  widespread  belief  among  scientists— among  people  who  should 
know™ that  one  could  not  survive  these  problems.  Today,  by  and  large, 
these  extreme  views  are  no  longer  held—at  least  for  the  kind  of  war  that 
seems  plausible  in  the  early  and  mid-sixties.  The  end  of  the  world,  end 
of  history,  doomsday,  and  so  on,  are  not  appropriate  descriptions.  I  believe 
that  we  have  the  knowledge  today  to  build  doomsday  machines.  The  fact 
that  they  can  be  built  is,  correctly,  the  source  of  the  gravest  appi'ehenslon. 
This  fact  is  one  of  the  main  things  which  gives  urgency  to  our  attempts  to 
negotiate  arms  control .  Many  people"-*«nd  I  am  among  them™believe  that 
unless  we  have  adequate  arms  control  such  devices  will  bo  built,  say,  before 
the  year  2000,  and  that  is  a  very  serious  problem  indeed.  But  I  do  not 
expect  them  to  be  built  within  the  next  five  or  ten  years. 

This  summarizes,  in  rather  rough  form,  the  complexity  of  the  belief 
that  a  nation  can  survive  a  war.  I  would  tike  to  emphasize  again  its 
complexity.  The  man  who  believes  we  can  survive  a  war  believes  we  can 
handle  every  one  of  the  problems  on  our  list,  each  one  of  which  is  by  itself 
incredibly  complex  and  uncertain.  The  imin  who  believes  we  cannot 
survive  a  war  simply  has  to  believe  that  wo  foil  on  one  of  these  problems. 

To  use  a  standard  phrase,  there  are  no  prizes  given  for  handling  seven  of 
these  problems;  we  have  to  handle  a!!  sight.  So,  to  bsUcvo  that  a  nation 
can  survive  a  war  is  a  complicated  belief.  To  believe  thaf  one  cannot 
survive  a  war  is  a  simple  belief.  And,  by  and  large,  if  is  easier  for  most 
people  to  believe  simple  thirjgs  than  complicated  ones.  I  believe  that  a 
persuasive  case  can  be  made  for  national  survival,  but  it  is  a  difficult  one 
to  make  in  a  give“and“tak®  debote. 

Let  rne  no'*/  return  to  the  list  of  attitudes.  To  summarize  my  reaction 
to  the  first  attifud® — the  common  belief  that  civil  defen.5e  is  completely 
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ineffecHve — 1  would  simply  sfafe  ihal',  for  a  vary  large  range  of  programs, 
one  can  mqlce  a  case  strong  enough  to  skind  up  before  fhe  most  skeptical  and 
most  hostile  audience.  These  programs  ore  more  than  effective  onouQn  to 
justify  the  money  that  is  to  be  spent  on  them,  so  long  as  ffi«  criteria  of 
effecliventiss  inciude  the  questions;  "If  a  war  occurs,  how  rnuny  lives  cue 
likely  to  be  saved,  how  much  property  Is  likely  to  be  suvsd,  how  much  is 
recuperation  focilitated?"  In  other  words,  !  believe  that  the  argument  of 
total  Ineffectiveness  under  all  reasonable  circimKtancos  is  completely  wrong 
and  can  be  dismissed  by  serious  people. 

The  3e.;ond  attitude  is  more  complicated  and  controversial,  and  is 
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argue  thdt  it  is  too  effective,  that  it  will  touch  off  an  arms  race  or  even  a  . 
Soviet  Union  or  United  States  strike.  I  will  discuss  tb©  arms  race  first.  To 
the  extent  that  one  feels  that  civilians  are  a  target,  an  attempt  to  fjrotect 
civilians  may  touch  off  a  greater  effort  by  the  Scwiets  to  be  able  to  destroy 
them.  If  we  build  an  adequate  shelter  system,  they  may  then  build  larger 
missiles  and  pirocura  more  of  them.  Or,  equally  imjwrtant,  if  the  Soviets 
fear  that  because  we  have  civil  defense  pretxifations  we  are  more  likely  to 
strike  them  in  a  crisis  or  emergency,  then  they  may  liave  io  keep  iheir  ftwces 
more  alert.  This  could  make  them  more  accident-fM'one  or  trigger-happy . 

W©  might  then  have  the  ptoblem  of  what  is  known  as  false  pre-emption  or 
anticipatory  retaliation.  That  is,  they  may  strike  us  because  they  think 
that  we  are  going  to  strike  them.  This  is  sometimes  called  striking  second, 
first. 

All  of  these  problems  could  be  raised  by  certcsin  kinds  of  civil  defense 
programs,  I  do  not  believe  that,  by  and  large,  either  the  program  being 
recommended  today  or  even  much  larger  programs  would  raise  such  problems 
in  a  serious  fashion.  !  think  that  most  of  the  people  vrho  worry  about  this 
are  worrying  about  the  so-called  self-fulfilling  projalieiSy,  not  as  an 
analyticoi  |3J-0|»sition  but  as  sort  of  a  magical  proposition,  let  me  describe 
what  I  mean. 

The  term  "selMulfilllr^  prophecy"  refers  to  the  fact  that  if  you  are 
hostile  and  suspicious  toward  a  person,  you  will  often  act  in  a  manner  that 
reflects  your  hostility  and  suspicions;  even  if  the  other  person  Is  innocent, 
he  will  notice  your  hostility,  end  this  will  arouse  in  him  reactions  of 
hostility  ond  suspicion.  You  will  then  obseave  his  reactions  and  say,  "See, 
i  svas  right."  And  since  he  will  indeed  have,  confirmed  your  hostility  ond 
suspicion,  you  will  become  more  hostile  and  suspicious;  in  time  this  will 
rnoke  him  more  hostile  and  suspicious.  The  mutiio!  uciion  and  count ercici ion 
v/ill  build  up  to  such  a  point  that  it  can  either  lead  to  violence  or  stabilize 
at  such  a  high  level  of  hostility  and  suspicion  that  the  possibility  of  violence 
is  Bver-pesent,  St  is  quite  clear  that  this  self-fulfilling  prophecy  docs  occur 
between  both  individuals  and  nations.  However,  there  can  also  be  a 
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"5elf“def«cifing  prophecy  {"or  exaitsple,  5l'  can  hapjpen  fhat  if  one  prepares 
for  war,  he  deters  the  v/ar.  This  has  happened  irr  the  jjast.  The  self™ 
defeating  prophecy  plays  as  big  a  role  in  internationa!  and  other  human 
affairs  as  the  self-fulfillinQ  prophecy. 


For  this  reason  wa  simply  cannot  reject  programs  just  because  they 
reflect  som®  hostility  and  suspicion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  hostility  and 
suspicion  is  justified.  There  are  reasons  why  we  have  it.  This  hostility  and 
suspicion  was  not  created  overnight  by  our  own  imoginations  working  over¬ 
time.  1  believe  that,  as  long  as  the  nation  chooses  appropriate  programs, 
the  problem  of  stimulating  the  arms  race  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  This 
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a  dangerous  arms  race  today,  we  are  not  running  nearly  so  fast  or  hard  as  we 
could.  We  could  make  It  more  dangerous. 


it  seems  to  be  true,  for  the  current  programs  of  both  sides,  that  both 
sides  are  being  prudent.  Neither  side  seems  to  be  doing  the  kinds  of  things 
which  they  might  do  if  their  only  concern  were  to  beat  the  enemy,  Both 
sides  are  acting  with  a  great  deal  of  restraint,  both  budgetary  and  tochno- 
iogicai,  and  one  would  like  to  keep  these  restraints  operative  and  even 
increase  them.  One  would  not  like  frivolously  or  carelessly  to  increase  the 
pressures  toward  an  accelerated  arms  race  except,  perhaps,  in  response  to 
a  changed  situation, 

The  Berlin  crisis  may  well  result  in  an  increased  arms  race,  but  this 
is  mostly  nbt  our  fault.  It  is  the  result  of  a  crisis  that  has  mainly  been 
monufoctured  by  the  Soviets,  and  one  may  have  to  react  to  it.  In  fact,  it 
is  exactly  the  threat  that  we  may  accelerate  the  arms  race  that  might  lead 
the  Soviets  to  be  cautious. 

As  to  the  next  attitude— the  belief  that  civil  defense  by  the  United 
States  might  lead  to  a  preventive  war  by  the  Soviet  Union  because  they 
were  afraid  that  we  intended  to  be  aggressive,  or  even  a  preventive  war  by 
the  United  States  because  of  our  belief  that  we  might  hold  casualties  to  less 
than  50  million— I  find  this  almost  beyond  belief.  The  notion  that  unles.s 
one  can  guarantee  total  annihilation  the  other  side  will  not  be  deterred,  or, 
conversely,  that  unless  we  can  promise  the  Soviets  that  every  single  citizen 
we  have  will  be  killed,  hu  will  worry  about  our  striking  him  in  a  surprise 
attack,  seems  to  be  a  gross  overestimate  of  both  sides'  desires  to  strike  each 
other . 


it  Is  fliy  personal  boilof  that  one  could  protect  every  citizen  of  this 
country  and  every  citizen  of  the  Soviet  Union  from  being  a  cosualty  with 
iOO  per  cent  reliability,  and  both  sides  would  still  be  deterred  under  most 
circumstances.  After  all,  the  empty  cities  are  still  hostages.  This  property, 
which  has  been  so  iaboriousiy  created  and  which  has  such  immense  historica! 


one!  cultural  signifScaneo,  is  a  very  precious  (and  valued  hostage.  In  the  reed 
world,  a  country  is  not  going  to  war  lightly  just  hecouse  it  could  reduce 
fatalities  freih  60  milUor!  to,  say,  20  niiiSion.  rv/*r/ty  iriililun  i^  a  very 
impressive  nurriber  of  dead,  and  the  property,  in  addition,  is  a  very  impressive 
hostage  oil  by  itself. 


There  are  circumstances,  fxirticularly  in  a  very  tense  crisis,  in  which 
certain  kinds  of  civil  defense  programs  might  tend  to  convert  the  crisis  into 
a  war.  But  these  are  the  very  circumstances  under  which  these  programs  are 
most  needed.  I  will  come  bock  to  this  later  in  my  discussion  of  the  different 
kinds  of  wars,  but  I  just  wcirit  to  make  the  point  now  that  hard  situations  can 
occur,  in  these  situations,  o  total  unwillingness  to  face  any  immediate  risk 
of  war  may  simply  mean  that  on©  must  choose  surrender  or  appeasement,  and 
perhaps  war  eventually. 


Let  me  repeot  It,  because  it  could  be  so  important.  Harsh  choices  can 
occur.  We  may  have  to  choose  between  risk  of  immediate  war  or  be  willing 
to  appose  or  surrender .  Under  these  circumstances  civil  defense  con  make 
a  difference  in  our  choice  and  thus  increase  the  risk  of  immediate  war. 

Let  me  now  discuss  the  third  reactlon--the  belief  that  civil  defense  is 
simultaneously  both  completely  ineffective  and  ,oo  effective,  At  first  this 
sounds  like  and  often  is  p  contradiction,  a  lapse  In  logic,  by  a  critic  who  is 
not  thinking  very  hard.  However,  sometimes  the  point  Is  made  in  a  sophis¬ 
ticated  Fashion.  The  critic  could  say,  for  example,  that  the  civil  defense 
programdoes  not  work,  it  is  Ineffective,  but  it  will  fool  the  Government  to 
the  point  where  it  is  more  reckless,  or  the  civil  defense  program  will  fool  the 
people,  and  then  the  people  will  themselves  be  more  reckless  or  allow  the 
Government  to  be , 

Now,  i  happen  to  think  that  this  last  view  is  almost  completely  wrong. 
I  take  position  number  4.  i  think  the  suggested  civil  defense  program  doe.s 
work,  but  that  it  does  not  work  so  v/ell  that  it  triggers  off  an  accelerated 
arms  race  or  preventive  wor.  1  think  the  common  reaction  of  both  1  and  2 
is  simply  a  visceral  reaction  to  dismiss  the  whole  subject.  The  critics  do  not 
want  to  think  about  a  thermonuclear  war  actually  being  fought.  Civil  defense 
forces  them  to  think  about  this  possibility,  so  they  use  any  argument  which 
comes  to  mind  to  dismiss  the  possibility.  Most  p0opio—"and  I  am  including 
many  professional  analysts  in  this  category— do  not  want  to  face  the  reality 
of  potentiol  thermonuclear  war  as  something  which  might  be  fought.  They 
prefer  deterring  It,  abolishing  it,  wishing  it  away,  thinking  It  away,  ignor¬ 
ing  it,  or  in  some  other  way  denying  its  existence  as  a  problem  worthy  of 
consideration  together  with  other  programs.  An  incredibly  large  number  of 
people  believe  that  if  you  build  shelters  you  will  have  to  use  them.  Most  of 
these  beliefs  are  not  based  on  arwlysis  but  on  the  same  kind  of  superstitious 
fmr  that  motivates  a  woman  to  refuse  to  go  to  a  doctor  to  be  examined  for 
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cancer  For  fear  he  will  find  cancer,  or  that  molivafes  a  man  to  refuse  to  buy 
life  insurance  for  fear  he  will  die. 

Let  mo  continue  this  discussion  about  "thinking  about  tlie  unthinkable" 
■"~about  why  people  set  up  psychological  blocks.  Partly  tl.is  is  because  such 
blocks  are  one  way  of  preserving  sanity.  It  would  be  morbid  for  any  man  in 
this  audience  to  dwell  on  his  oncoming  death.  Vve  ars  ail  going  to  die .  We 
all  know  this,  but  we  do  not  spend  much  time  thinking  about  it  because  we 
cannot  do  anything  about  it.  We  make  preparations  that  have  to  be  made  and 
then  we  Ignore  the  problem.  We  even  deny  the  phenomenon.  It  can  be  a 
perfectly  healthy  reaction. 

In  the  case  of  thermonuclear  war,  if  the  necessary  preparations  had 
been  made,  then  the  denial  of  the  possibility  of  thermonuclear  vvor  would  olso 
b®  a  healthy  reaction.  I  do  not  want  my  children  or  my  wife  or  friends  think¬ 
ing  every  day  about  thermonuclear  warfare.  But  we  have  not  mode  the 
necessary  preparations,  and  until  they  are  made  it  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
subject  up.  We  must  make  people  think  about  it. 

There  is  another  reason  why  people  do  not  want  to  worry  about  surviv¬ 
ing  a  thermonuclear  war.  The  belief  in  automatic  mutual  annihilation  simpli¬ 
fies  the  argument  and  most  people  like  simple  arguments.  This  belief  is 
Illustrated  by  the  statement;  "Don't  bother  me  with  facts.  The  enemy  would 
never  take  the  risk.  Both  he  and  I  have  .mocle  up  our  minds."  This  I  label 
"The  Subtle  View  of  Deterrence."  Even  professlorkil  strategists  sometimes  do 
not  want  to  concern  themselves  with  the  details  of  the  balance  of  terror~-the 
obvious  possibilities  for  miscalculation,  unauthorized  behavior,  accident,  or 
even  war  by  calculation .  They  do  not  want  to  consider  these  possibilities 
seriously,  in  the  sense  of  lettirig  them  affect  programs.  The  automatic  balance 
of  terror  is  not  only  a  simple  view  of  the  world;  it  is  In  some  woys  a  comfort¬ 
ing  view.  An  example  of  why  it  can  be  comforting  is  given  by  Nixon’s 
remark  whan  he  visited  Russia.  He  v/as  quoted  as  saying  to  Krushchev,  "We 
must  live  together  or  die  h^getbor."  Now,  that  is  a  comforting  remark.  The 
reason  why  It  is  comforting  can  be  Illustrated  by  considering  another  rernark 
Nixon  could  have  made.  He  could  have  said,  "We  must  live  together  or 
one  of  us  will  die."  This  last  is  a  very  frightening  remark.  It  has  a  rather 
threatening  sound. 

Both  remarks,  of  course,  are  inaccurate,  but  if  I  had  to  choose,  I 
would  say  that  the  second  one  is  probably  more  accurate  than  the  first.  If 
you  want  to  make  an  accuroto  remark,  you  most  start  off  by  saying  that  we 
must  live  together  or  one  of  us  will  be  hurt  to  some  great  degree  and  the  other 
to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  depending  on  the  details  of  how  the  war  starts, 
hov/  it  is  fought,  rand  how  it  is  terminated.  A  detailed  discussion  of  some  of 
the  possibilities  will  bo  found  in  On  Thermonuclear  War  (Kahn,  1960), 


Considering  the  real  range  of  possibilities — estimating  the  probable  outcotrie 
of  a  |Xjrtic(.)lar  thermonuclear  wai--i5  a  very  complicated  thing,  and  most 
people  do  not  like  complexily . 

if  one  believes  that  unless  a  poiiticular  arms-control  measure  is  adopted 
the  world  will  automatically  go  into  thermonuclear  war,  and  that  this  thermo¬ 
nuclear  war  will  result  in  an  end  of  history,  then  one  does  not  have  to  bother 
thinking  any  more.  He  con  say  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  arms-control  measure 
is  better  than  the  present  policy,  because  it  cannot  be  worse;  therefore,  it 
must  be  better . 

However,  one  con  ulso  have  ihe  view  that  just  because  one  is  in 
Serious  trouble  with  the  current  policies  does  not  mean  that  any  other  policy 
is  a  better  one.  I  am  not,  in  other  words,  an  apologist  For  the  current  system. 

I  do  not  think  the  current  system  is  sensible.  I  do  not  think  it  will  work 
indefinitely,  but  !  do  believe  that  it  is  useful  to  fix  it  up,  to  repair  it,  to 
make  it  safer,  and  to  hedge  in  various  ways  against  its  breakdown  while  we 
are  looking  for  a  better  system  or  while  a  better  system  evolves  on  its  own. 

This  policy  may  not  work,  but  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  one.  I  am  very 
conscious  that  some  systems  are  suggested  which  seem  to  me,  to  put  it  mildly, 
decidedly  worse  than  the  current  system.  Even  a  system  that  evolved  as  a 
result  of  a  war  or  very  intense  crisis  might  be  better  than  some  of  these 
alternatives.  One  of  the  major  reasons  why  some  people  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  survival  Is  that  they  want  to  convince  themselves  that  noth¬ 
ing  con  be  worse  than  the  current  situation  and  they  can  then  stop  thinking. 

I  believe  thot  unless  one  understands  there  is  a  range  of  possible  wars,  a 
range  of  possible  situations,  one  cannot  fully  appreciate  the  potential 
effectiveness  of  the  different  kinds  of  civil  defense  programs  which  might  be 
recommended.  This  very  crucial  point  has  been  ignored  in  most  discussions. 

Let  me  start  with  the  targeting  objectives  that  an  attacker  might  have. 
Five  olternotive  target  systems  that  the  attacker  might  aim  for  are  presented 
below. 

Five  Possible  Attacks  ‘  ’ 

1 .  Countervalue 

2.  Counterforce  +  countervalue 

3.  Straight  counterforco 

4.  Counterforce  +  bonus 

5 .  Counterforce  ♦  avoidonce 

The  first  system  is  the  so-called  countervalue  system.  The  attacker 
is  mad  at  the  defender  and  wants  to  destroy  that  which  the  defender  values 
most,  irrespective  of  whether  it  helps  the  attacker  to  achieve  his  positive 
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objectives.  Now,  it  is  easy  for  most  people  to  believe  an  attacker  would 
want  to  do  this.  They  visualize  themselves  as  a  defender  and  think  of  an 

Sling  angry  with  them,  and  therefoio,  he  is  going  io  iry  to  riort 


att 


them.  Wfi  value  most  highly  people  and  property,  in  that  order.  Therefore, 
if  we  believe  that  the  attacker  is  out  to  hurt  us,  we  may  .study  countervalue 
attacks,  and  indaec!  such  a! lucks  could  occur.  We  wish  io  study  this  kind  of 
attack  because  it  may  happen. 


The  second  type  of  attack  that  could  be  studied  might  be  called  the 
counterforce  plus  the  countervalue.  In  this  attack  the  aggressor  concentrates 
his  weapons  on  the  things  which  might  hurt  him— the  defender's  strategic 
forces—and  the  things  which  the  defender  values”-his  cities,  his  people, 
and  his  property.  This  is  the  attack  that  is  usually  envisaged  in  most  discus¬ 
sions  of  thermonuclear  war. 

The  third  type,  straight  counterfarce,  might  be  called  the  modern 
attack.  The  attacker  says  to  himself,  "This  other  man's  cities  can't  really 
hurt  me.  He  is  not  going  to  manufacture  anything  in  them  that  is  important; 
he  is  not  going  to  draft  ar\y  soldiers;  there  is  no  morale  problem,  especially 
since  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  elections  between  the  time  this  war  starts 
and  the  time  it  ends.  Adding  up  all  of  this,  why  should  I  bother  hitting 
cities?"  So  the  attacker  then  goes  for  the  other  side's  strategic  Forces.  IF 
he  goes  for  them  in  a  strolghtforword  way.  Ignoring  the  cities  completely, 
we  would  call  it  a  counterforce  attack.  This  is  a  reasonable  pattern  of  attack 
which  might  well  occur. 

A  fourth  category  might  be  called  counterforce  plus  bonus,  h  Is 
basically  motivated  by  the  same  considerations  as  the  counterforce  attack, 
except  that  the  attacker  says  to  himself,  "I  would  still  like  to  destroy  os  much 
of  the  other  side's  people  and  property  as  possible.  I  will,  therefore,  change 
or  compromise  my  target  system.  I  will  change  my  designated  ground-zeros. 

I  will  use  somewhat  different  yields.  1  will  ground*-burst  instead  of  air-burst, 
even  though  militarily  it  may  be  most  effective  to  dir-burst.  I  will  do  all 
this  in  order  to  Increase  the  bonus  damage."  Such  an  attack  would  result  ip 
quite  different  casualties  than  would  the  straightforward  counterforce  attack, 
even  though  the  primary  objectives  are  much  the  same. 


The  last  attack  pattern  on  the  list  is  counterforce  plus  avoidance.  In 
this  attack,  the  attacker  says  to  himself,  "I  am  not  mad  at  the  enemy's 
civilians.  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  kill  them.  I  only  want  to  protect 
myself,  I  want  to  destroy  the  other  side's  forces,  but,  to  the  extent  that  ! 
can,  I  will  avoid  his  people  and  his  property."  He  might  do  this  for  two 
separate  reasons.  The  first  is  sheer  morality.  Nobody  wants  to  kill  100 
million  people  without  a  good  reason  for  doing  lo.  One  might  not  even  want 
to  kill  100  million  people  even  if  he  had  very  good  reasons.  The  second 
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reason  For  tFie  avoidance  tacfic  is  that  the  attacker  can  use  the  enemy's 
people  and  property  as  hostages.  He  can  say  to  the  other  side,  "I  haven't 
killed  your  people.  If  you  start  killing  my  people,  I  will  kill  your  people  in 
reprisal."  In  other  words,  one  can  try  to  make  deterrence  work  after  the  war 
lias  started. 

Now,  Americons,  by  and  large,  find  this  very  hard  to  believe.  It  is 
difficult  for  them  to  believe  that  once  a  war  starts  they  would  be  deterred 
from  any  action  against  the  enemy  by  fear  of  further  reprisal  by  the  enemy. 
They  have  a  feeling  that  the  war  must  be  all-out  and  uncontrolled.  This  is, 
in  two  separate  ways,  a  very  naive  point  of  view.  It  is  naive  because  it  is 
not  sensible,  and  it  is  naive  because  it  may  not  be  true.  Even  if  one  tries  to 
lie  uncontrolled,  ona  may  find  himself  being  threatened  so  persuasively  by  the 
enemy  that  he  will  control  himself  at  the  last  moment.  I  have  several  Illus¬ 
trative  examples  in  my  book  of  pre-  and  post-attack  coercion,  and  I  am  told 
that  I  have  made  the  po.ssibility,  under  some  circumstances,  quite  persuasive. 

One  reason  why  we  Americans  ond  much  of  the  West  do  not  fully 
understand  these  possibilities  Is  that  we  have  been  bemused  by  the  examples 
of  World  War  I  cjjnd  World  Wor  11.  These  were.  Indeed,  two  of  th®  most  all¬ 
cut  wars  in  hisioiry .  In  these  wars  there  was  very  little  attempt  to  negotiate 
during  the  war.  Jhe  attitude  was  to  destroy  the  enemy  and  then,  having 
destroyed  him,  ti>  dictate  a  peace.  One  did  not  negotiate  during  the  course 
of  the  war  unless  one  was  either  clearly  victorious  or  clearly  defeated.  While 
these  wars  orb  prototypes  for  most  people,  actually  they  were  rather  extra¬ 
ordinary  wars. 

If  one  goes  over  the  history  of  warfare,  one  finds  very  few  periods  in 
which  the  World  War  f  and  World  War  II  ideos  of  how  a  war  should  be  fought 
held  sway.  The  more  classical  war  is  fo<.»ght  for  some  definite  objectives— 
generally  limited  objectives.  In  particular,  one  does  hot  try  to  destroy  the 
other  side,  but  to  attain  some  desirable  objective  for  oneself  or  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  attaining  some  objective.  Countries  tended  to  limit  their 
actions— fighting,  pressures,  and  reprisals— to  be  in  some  sense  consistent 
with  the  objectives  they  were  trying  to  attain. 

Modern  technology  is  such  that  the  ability  to  fight  uncontrolled  is 
greater  than  It  has  ever  been  in  history.  However,  even  though  it  is  easier 
today  to  fight  uncontrolled  wars,  it  is  also  more  disastrous;  the  sanctions 
against  fighting  uncontrolled  wars  are  much  greater  than  in  the  past.  We 
found  this  out  in  Korea.  Before  Korea,  very  few  Americans  would  believe 
that  we  would  limit  ourselves  the  way  we  did  in  Korea.  After  Korea,  we 
learned  fhar,  just  like  anybody  else,  we  can  be  scared.  We  can  bo  cautious; 
we  can  b®  respon.sible .  One  way  to  phrase  this  Is  to  observe  that  Americans 
are  no  tougher  than,  say,  the  Japanese  or  the  Germans,  and  these  people 
surrendered  rather  than  fight  to  the  last  man,  Similarly,  we  may  be 
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"esiroinerJ  by  sufl'icien) ly  large  tbreofs.  This  restraining  can  happen  after  the 
attack  as  well  as  before  the  attack. 

I  iuspctci  I’lul  iiiH  main  reason  why  Americans  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  a  war  can  be  fought  rationally  or  reosonabiy  is  fhot,  by  cind  large, 
in  our  country  we  do  not  give  force  any  rational  or  reasonabls  role.  We  feel 
that  only  a  violotor,  a  criniinal,  e,i  desperado,  an  insane  man,  or  a  sick  person 
uses  force,  and,  therefore,  when  we  find  somebody  using  force  he  is  not  only 
our  enemy,  he  is  an  enemy  of  humanity  and  should  be  exterminated  or  locked 
up  Or  treated,  not  negotiated  with .  We  then  go  all  out  in  our  attempt  to 
destroy  or  control  him.  This  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  somewhat  naive  view  of  the 
world.  Force  has  bean  around  For  many  years.  It  has  been  u.sed  by  good,  bad, 
ond  Indifferent  people.  It  has  been  used  rationally  and  reasonably  as  well 
as  irrationally  and  unreasonably.  In  particular,  it  Is  perfectly  possible  for  us 
or  the  Soviets  to  use  force  in  a  rational  and  reasonable  fashion,  at  least  In 
the  sense  that  vi/o  do  not  use  It  in  a  wildly  irrational  or  wildly  unreasonable 
Fashion . 

This  is  true  even  if  it  is  in  some  sense  unreasonable  to  settle  disputes 
by  the  use  of  force.  Having  umeosonably  decided  to  use  Force,  one  might 
still  decide  to  use  tlie  force  in  a  reasonable  fashion.  To  the  extent  that  the 
other  side  tries  to  keep  one's  people  as  hostages,  ho  can  threaten  even  after 
the  war  has  started.  He  can  say,  "If  you  destroy  my  cities  i  will  destroy  your 
cities,  but  for  the  time  being  I  ani  not  destroying  your  cities."  To  the  extent 
that  he  destroys  your  cities  in  his  First  attack,  he  connot  destroy  these  hostages 
in  a  later  attack. 

This  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  civil  defense  can  decrease  deterrence . 
If  one  puts  people  in  fa Hout  shelters  in  the  centers  of  cities/  one  has  improved 
the  enemy's  capability  to  make  them  hostoges.  If  they  were  not  in  the  shelters, 
they  would  hove  been  killed.  To  the  extent  that  ho  con  hope  to  limit  your 
response  by  the  use  of  such  blackmail  tactics,  to  thot  extent  be  may  be  more 
willing  to  go  to  war,  In  addition,  just  thinking  through  the  civil  defense 
problems  Is  likely  to  make  the  dec islon-mokers  of  a  country  think  of  a  war 
as  an  experience  rather  than  as  an  end  of  history .  This  is  the  proper  psycho¬ 
logical  preparation  for  post~attack  blackmail.  Therefore,  if  is  quite  possible 
that  the  suggested  civil  defense  program  might  actually  decrease  nur  deterrence 
against  some  kinds  of  attacks  . 

This  is  not  an  overwhelming  argument  agoinst  civil  defense.  On  the 
one  hond,  civil  defense  does  not  decrease  our  deteiTence  very  much  while,  on 
the  other,  it  increases  markedly  „i.ir  ability  to  survive  a  war  if  a  war  Occurs  and 
is  fought  .by  what  might  be  called  rational  methods.  And  os  I  will  discuss 
later,  it  may  also  increase  our  ability  to  deter  other  kinds  of  attacks  or  provo¬ 
cations. 
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Le>  me  Le  specific  about  some  of  the  kinds  of  wars  that  can  occur.  In 
addition  to  the  differing  target  systems  we  or  the  enemy  might  adopt,  there 
are  many  different  situations  in  which  a  war  could  start.  I  have  listed  eight 
of  these: 

Special  CounterForce  Situations 

1.  Controlled  wars 

2 .  Inadvertent  wars 

3.  Favorable  military  circumstances 

4.  Chinese  ottacks 

5.  "Small"  countries 

6.  Arms  control 

7.  Technological  breakthrough 

8.  Rise  of  a  "Hitler" 

Airhost  all  of  them  can  be  characterized  as  being  lower>priority  situations 
than  the  ones  normally  studied.  Yet  all  have  the  characteristic  of  being 
sufficiently  important  so  that  they  must  be  considered. 

One  of  the  real  difficulties  of  a  country  like  the  United  Stotes,  or 
perhaps  of  any  country,  is  paying  sufficient  attention  to  relatively  low- 
priority  but  absolutely  Important  missions.  The  international  situofion  today 
is  such  that  an  objective  which  is  fifth  priority  con  still,  if  inadequately 
prepared  for,  kill  you.  Let  me  now  discuss  some  of  these  lower-pr|ority  wars 
which  can  occur  and  In  which  civil  defense  may  perform  a  lot  better  than 
would  be  expected  If  It  were  evaluated  only  In  the  worst  case.  These  ore 
still  probable  enough  and  important  enough  so  that,  IF  we  designed  a  particular 
civil  defense  program  for  only  one  of  these  situations  and  It  was  useless  For 
all  the  others,  one  might  still  be  able  tp  justify  the  exf>end]tures  for  such 
specialized  civil  defense. 

The  first  one— the  controlled  wars — I  have  already  discussed.  These 
ore  wars  in  which  one  side  or  the  other  attempts  to  use  force  in  a  rational 
and  discriminating  way.  This  control led-war  notion  Is  directly  opposed  to 
what  I  have  called  the  spasm  war.  In  a  spasm  war  each  side  is  trying  to  get 
rid  of  all  its  weapons  as  fast  as  it  can  in  sort  of  an  orgiastic  spasm  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  controlled  war  includes  withholding  tactics,  an  adequate  command 
and  control  capability,  the  use  of  intrawar  deterrence,  bargaining,  ond 
negotiation  .  One  way  to  think  of  the  controlled  war  is  that  is  is  a  limited 
general  war.  While  this  strikes  most  people,  when  they  first  hear  about  It, 
as  a  sort  of  ocodemic  absurdity,  it  does  not  take  very  long— just  an  hour  or 
two— until  one  can  make  almost  everybody  take  it  very  seriously.  I  predict 
that  It  will  be  token  seriously  in  both  our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Indeed,  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  has  already  made  the 
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point  that  he  wanted  a  command  and  control  system  that  would  enable  him  to 
control  the  forces  after  the  war  has  storted.  Ha  specifically  added  that  he 
v/ished  to  be  able  to  use  the  force  with  discretion,  even  after  the  hostilities 
hcjvG  brok?5n  oiitp 

Inadvertent  wars  are  started  as  the  result  of  accident,  miscalculation, 
unauthorized  behavior,  a  catalytic  process,  and  so  on.  Some  itiadvertent 
wars  might  be  much  more  destructive  than  the  calculated  ones  simply  because 
they  have  not  been  calculated  and  are  therefore  uncontrolled.  Others  are 
much  less  destructive  because  the  plarining,  preparation,  or  tactics  are  poor 
or  Inappropriate.  Depending  on  the  kind  that  occurs,  the  suggested  civil 
defense, program  could  perform  with  a  wide  range  of  effectiveness. 

The  third  possibility  ii  a  situation  with  an  unexpectedly  favorable 
military  circumstance.  This  possibility  is  almost  always  ignored,.  Let  me  give 
you  two  examples.  Consider  a  situation  in  which  violence  has  broken  out  In 
Europe.  A  limited  war  might  be  raging,  and,  worse,  it  might  seem  to  be 
getting  out  of  control .  I  would  assume  we  would  then  be  more  than  willing 
to  evacuate  our  cities .  I  could  make  the  point  moie  strongly .  We  could  not 
stop  the  evacuation.  People  would  leave  the  cities,  and  the  only  questions 
that  would  occur  are:  Is  the  evacuation  reasonable  or  unreasonable,  effective 
or  ineffective?  Is  the  population  being  evacuated  to  places  of  protection 
and  sofety,  or  to  overcrowded  facilities  which  are  vulnerable  or  otherwise 
dangerous?  Such  ah  evacuation  could  take  place  over  a  period  of  days  or 
weeks  or  months.  It  is  not  an  evacuation  in  which  one  Is  trying  to  outrun  the 
ballistic  missile.  This  Is  a  strategic  evacuation;  we  have  warning.  The 
warning  was  not  supplied  by  on  intelligence  ogency;  ft  was  supplied  by  The 
New  York  Times,  The  Washington  Post,  The  Evening  Star,  and  the  New  York 
HetalS  Tnbuha.  Have  I  nameaair'The  proper  newspapers?  In  other  words, 
tbo  events  tKemselves  gave  us  odequofe  warning. 

There  is  another  favorable  military  circumstance  which  is  often 
ignored.  This  is  the  possibility  that  we  may  be  much  more  competent  than 
the  enemy;  we  could  also  be  militarily  less  competent;  It  could  go  either  way. 
Let  me  give  on  example:  During  the  Koreon  war  our  fighters  had  a  number 
of  aerial  combat  duels  with  the  fighters  of  the  other  side.  It  has  been  reported 
that,  for  every  one  of  our  planes  that  they  shot  down  In  these  duels,  we  shot 
down  16  of  theirs.  If  I  had  been  discussing  this  problem  of  Fighter  duels  in, 
say,  1949,  I  would  not  have  had  the  nerve  to  conjecture  that  we  might  be  16 
times  more  potent  than  the  other  side;  I  would  not  have  had  the  nerve  to 
suggest  a  program  thrjt  would  work  well  if  we  happened  to  be  16  times  better 
but  wouldn't  work  very  well  if  we  were  not.  We  might  bo  interested  in  the 
16  times  worse  case  as  insurance,  but  not  16  times  better. 

Things  like  this  do  and  can  occur.  Wfion  they  occur,  it  can  change 
the  effect  of  tha  war  by  orders  of  mcignitude.  Trying  to  be  in  position  to  be 
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dble  io  exploit  being  mili/arSiy  more  efficient,  if  you  happen  to.bo,  is 
different  From  the  wishful  thinking  that  would  rely  on  being  more  efficient 
militarily.  Let  me  discuss  item  number  4  in  the  list — Chinese  attacks.  By 
the  kite  I'PuGk  or  the  early  1970's  the  Chinese  will  probably  have  a  strategic 
nuclear  cojxibility.  It  may  be  a  rather  effective  one .  However,  unless  we 
are  careless,  it  t-s  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  launch  a  surprise  attack 
on  the  United  States  and  prevent  a  reasonably  nxjssive  retaliation,  though  they 
may  be  able  to  blackmail  us  under  many  circumstances.  To  the  extent  that 
we  wish  to  be  resistant  to  accident,  blackmail,  or  irresponsibility  by  the 
Chinese,  we  must  start  putting  in  today  the  systems  that  we  will  need  to  handle 
this  and  other  late-1960,  early-1970  situations. 

in  spite  of  the  consensus  on  the  China  problem,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
take  seriously  these  potential  military  problems  of  the  late  1960's  or  the  early 
1970'8.  1  grappled  with  almost  exactly  the  .same  problem  In  the  mid-fifties. 
Everybody  knew  the  ballistic  mlssllo  v/«s  going  to  be  run  Importanit  element  of 
military  power  in  the  early  sixties.  While  almost  nobody  in  the  mid-fifties 
argued  about  this,  it  was  sHlI  difficult  at  that  time  to  motivate  decision¬ 
makers  to  spend  large  sums  of  money  to  defend  fgainst  these  hypothetical 
missile  threats  of  the  early  ?I90*«;''  , 

In  the  same  way  that  the' irilssiltS  was  a  hypothetical  and  academic 
threat  In  1956,  the  Chlbisso  are  d  threat  today .  To  the  eittenf  that  we  worry 
about  Chirta  and  even  sindHer  couhTfles^  we  must  make  prefwratlons  today  . 
Many  of  the  hecessary  madsores  have  long  leadtimes  .  It  may  be  five  or  tan 
years  before  they  are  reolly  effective.  To  the  extent  that  we  are  looking  «t 
ten-year  systems,  we  must  today for  1971;  1971  cerfalnly  includes  a 
Chinese  mflitaiy  capability.  Adequate  civil  defense  is  likely  to  take  ten 
years  or  so;  It  would  be  well  to  get  Into  the  business  . 

I  should  say  that  the  probletri  of  protecting  against  Chinese  attack  is 
quite  different  from  the  problem  of  protecting  against  Soviet  attack  .  If  you 
think  of  the  Cliinese  as  being  in  the  some  relation  to  the  Russians  as  NATO 
Is  to  the  United  States,  they  ate  about  flVe  years  behind,  technologically, 
and  much  smaller  In  numbers.  A  system  specifically  designed  to  take  advan- 
toge  of  Chinese  weaknesses  might  be  totoHy  Ineffective  against  the  Soviets, 
but  still  effective  against  the  Chirrose,  j  believe  it  would  ba  worth-vrhile 
to  spend  money  on  such  hypothetical  threats. 

The  arms-contro!  possibility — number  6  on  our  list"' -is  also  important. 
As  !  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  soma  arms  control  tocfay.  Neither  we,  nor, 

!  believe,  th«  Soviets  are  building  the  most  destructive  systems  ptJisibla. 

There  are  militarily  potent  systems  that  could  bo  built  which  are  not  being 
built  simply  because  nobody  wants  to  own  thi5m.  if  v/e  had  time,  I  could 
discuss  the  most  spectacular  and  ominous  possibility,  the  doomsday  machine, 
in  detail .  In  one  were  simple-minded,  one  might  believe  both  sides  were 
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b'uildli'hg'suchlJ^ices  tc^y  .“Such  devices  would  indeed  obsole*^'^ 

J^j^l'.rrwny.  suggested LcivilideFense  programs.  But-  so  far  os  I  know,  neither  we  nor 
fHey  are  building :thern.  " 


X  '-^.1 


'  -  Other  types  of  arms-control  measures  may  be  implemented,  but  even 

if-we  have  elaborate  signed  agreements  with  the  Sc\!"  lf  -nd  others,  that 
does  not  mean  war  cannot  happen .  Barring  a  world  gov.  -nment  or  other 
=!^:arrangement,  we  will  still  be  in  the  busin'  ;s  of  defending  our  country.  The 
dgreements  may  be  deliberately  broken,  they  may  be  abolished,  or  they  may 
be  accidentally  violated.  With  many  arms-limitation  programs,  some  of  the 
problems  which  might  become  almost  intolerable  if  we  got  into  a  full-fledged 
arms  race  are  sharply  aileviored.  Many  of  the  defense  programs  which  are 
being  considered  today  are  completely  compatible  with  many  arms-control 
measures,  and  indeed  work  better  with  the  arms-control  measures  than  without 
them.  They  may  be  both  militarily  effective  and  tend  to  reinforce  the  arms- 
control  measures.  Therefore,  this  possibility  must  be  considered. 


The  next  possibility  is  the  technological  breakthrough.  One  must 
admit  that  most  of  the  technical  people  feel  it  is  more  likely  that  technological 
breakthroughs  will  hurt  rather  than  help  civil  defense,  but  this  is  not  inevitable. 
In  particular,  there  are  real  possibilities  in  active  defense.  Of  course,  active 
defense  today  has  serious  problems,  though  they  are  perhaps  not  so  serious  as 
some  think  who  discount  It  completely,  ii  happen  to  think  one  can  procure 
valuable  levels  of  active  defense,  but  with  current  technology  and  vigorous 
use  of  countermeasures  by  the  attacker,  active  defense  can  have  some  serious 
deficiencies.  However,  these  measures  of  active  defense  do  tend  to  reinforce 
civil  defense  measures. 


In  addition,  we  are  working  hard  at  various  systems,  and  one  can  have 
technological  improvements  in  defense  as  well  as  offense.  Some  of  these 
improvements  cannot  be  predicted.  When  they  occur  we  would  like  to  be  in 
a  position  to  take  advantage  of  them.  If  we  have  not  started  the  necessary 
programs  we  cannot  take  advantage  of  these  improvements  even  if  they  occur. 
Not  only  does  active  defense  complement  fallout  shelters;  it  may  also  comple¬ 
ment  blast  shelters.  Some  argue  that  blast  shelters  were  not  compatible  with 
active  defense.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true,  depending  on  what  the  sysiem 
is. 


The  last,  and  I  hope,  the  least  likely  contingency  is  the  rise  of  a 
Hitler.  It  is  commonplace  today  to  say  that  Krushchev  is  not  like  Hitler. 

I  think  that  is  true.  He  Is  not  sc  reckless,  not  so  determined,  not  so  malev¬ 
olent.  Some,  most  notabiy  A.  J.  P.  Taylor,  have  said  that  Hitler  was  not 
like  Hitler.  In  particular,  in  the  period  1933-43,  Hitler  and  his  government 
were  relatively  cautious  as  compared  to  the  image  we  tend  to  remember.  He 
acted  much  more  rationally  and  prudently  than  most  of  us  recc®'  and  in 
fact,  came  close  to  achieving  his  objectives.  But  even  -Ti  ne  wv,o  an 
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incredible  threat  to  his  war-wear//  peace-loving  opposition.  Today  a  Hitler 
-type,, .armed  with  thermonuclear  bombs,  particularly  one  who  is  crazy  or 
realistically  simulates  being  crazy,  has  the  edge. 

"  ~  IF  somebody  comes  up  to  you  and  says,  "One  of  us  has  to  be  responsible 

and.it  is  not  goirisr  to  be“me,  so  it  has  to  be  you,"  he  has  a  very  effective 
.bargaining. advantage .  IF  he  can  convince  you  that  he  is  stark,  staring  mad 
"and  if"}Ta“hQs  enough  destructive  power,  theh  deterrence  alone  doesn't  work; 

-you  have  to  cave  in  or  be  annihilated.  It  is  difficult  for  Krushchev  to  con¬ 
vince  us  that  he  is  stark,  staring  mad  because  we  can  see  what  he  is  thinking. 

I  should  add  that  I  do  not  think  we  can  convince  him  that  we  are  stark,  star¬ 
ing  mad. 

It  may  happen  that  a  leader  will  take  over  somewhere,  sometime,  who 
either  is  or  tries  to  act  that  role.  Our  only  ability  to  handle  him,  the  only 
way  we  can  challenge  him,  is  to  have  a  method  of  putting  our  people  in  a 
place  of  safety  so  we  can  say,  "Look,  if  you  are  really  mad,  we  will  Fight 
it  out."  Let  me  summarize  this  last  point  by  the  following:  IF  somebody  says, 

"I  would  rather  be  Red  than  dead,"  he  is  a  coward,  and  I  think  very  properly 
an  object  of  contempt  and  scorn.  If  somebody  says,  "I  would  rather  have 
everybody  Red  than  everybody  dead,"  he  is  making  a  sort  of  reasonable  remark. 
It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  position  to  take.  You  may  not  agree  with  it, 
but  I  would  agree  with  it.  I  would  rather  have  everybody  Red  than  everybody 
dead,  but  we  must  not  allow  a  situation  to  occur  in  which  this  last  is  the 
choice  that  is  presented  to  us.  We  must  always  have  an  ability  to  say:  "That 
is  not  the  question.  Our  nation  and  system  will  survive  the  worst  you  can  do 
and  we  are  willing  to  accept  large  casualties  rather  than  surrender."  We 
cannot  handle  a  Hitler  on  just  resolve.  It  takes  programs  because  he  may  well 
hove  more  resolve  than  we  have,  particularly  if  he  is  not  listening. 

I  would  like  to  sum  up  now  in  terms  of  where  civil  defense  is  and 
where  it  might  want  to  go,  and  I  would  like  to  start  from  the  less  important 
and  go  on  to  the  more  important.  But,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  less 
important  can  still  be  very  important  indeed.  It  can  even  be  close  to  essential. 

The  first  thing  I  would  like  to  suggest  is  the  need  for  more  research. 
Research,  of  course,  is  always  a  good  thing.  Everybody  calls  for  more  research, 
and  even  if  the  call  is  made  in  a  ringing  Fashion,  it  would  still  make  very  few 
enemies.  It  may  take  some  courage  to  say  you  are  agoinst  research,  it  takes 
very  little  to  say  you  are  for  it. 

You  may  make  a  few  enemies  if  you  put  a  dollar  price  on  the  sugges¬ 
tion.  1  would  suggest  something  like  $100  to  $200  million  per  year.  This 
is  not  a  completely  thoughtless  number;  it  is  a  number  which  came  out  of  the 
work  we  did  at  RAND  in  1957.  All  the  work  !  have  done  since  tells  me 
that,  in  terms  of  the  need  For  knowledge,  this  number  is  not  high.  It  Is  low. 
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Whaf  makes  it  high  is  that  today  we  could  not  spend  that  much  money 
efficiently.  It  would  be  spent  inefficiently,  in  the  sense  that  after  we  had 
spent  it  we  would  notice,  if  we  spent  it  very  well,  that  about  half  the  expend¬ 
itures  had  not  produced  interesting  results.  If  we  spent  the  money  badly,  then 
mdybnl95  per  cent  would  be  wasted  in  this  sense.  However,  this  question  of 
per.  cent  waste  is  a  poor  measure  of  efficiency .  If  we  ask,  "Is  the  total 
knowledge  gained  worth  the  total  waste  involved  in  all  of  the  research  projects 
-together? ""the  answer  is  likely  to  be,  "Yes."  Even  if  we  ask  the  harder 
question,  "Could  this  valuable  information  have  been  obtained  as  expeditiously 
-without  such  wastage?"  the  answer  is  likely  to  be  "No." 

I  am  suggesting  a  sort  of  crash  program  in  research  because  we  have 
a  whole  series  of  very  difficult  problems  in  this  area,  some  of  which  take 
very  expensive  research  to  do  adequately.  Let  me  give  one  example.  For 
some  years  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  spent  about  $10  or  $20  million  a 
year  studying  strontium  90.  Their  studies  were  almost  c^.npletely  concentrated 
on  the  peacetime  problem.  I  made  a  comment  once  in  a  briefing  to  the  AEC 
that  they  had  spent  less  than  $20, 000  specifically  on  the  wartime  strontium 
90  problems.  (This  statement  was  made  some  years  ago  and  is  not  true  today, 
although  even  today  the  spirit  Is  not  wholly  false.)  A  member  of  the  AEC 
staff  who  was  at  the  briefing  came  up  to  me  later  and  said,  "Where  did  you 
get  that  sum?  It  seems  to  me  too  large.  We  don't  sp^end  anything  on  wartime 
studies."  I  replied,  "Well,  I  believe  you  had  someone  brief  the  President. 

You  have  spent  at  least  that  much  on  that  briefing."  He  said,  "You  either 
overestimate  the  time  that  chap  spent  or  his  salary." 

The  reason  why  this  is  an  important  example  is  that  the  wartime 
strontium  90  problem  may  well  be  more  important  than  the  peacetime  problem 
and  also  much  harder  to  understand  and  alleviate.  Yet  we  cannot  get  any 
intense  research  effort  on  it  because  it  is  not  here  today.  It  is  again  one  of 
thn'-  hypothetical  and  abstract  academic  problems.  However,  the  peacetime 
problem  Is  here  now,  and  so  it  does  get  attention  because  people  think  of 
strontium  90  as  a  very  serious  public  health  hazard.  As  a  result,  a  great  deal 
of  money  has  be  jn  spent  investigating  this  problem.  Well,  I  would  now  like 
to  see  money  spent  on  the  hypothetical  wartime  hazards  which  are,  in  my  view, 
just  as  important,  possibly  more  important.  A  war  might  not  be  extraordinarily 
likely,  but  it  is  possible,  and  the  strontium  90  question  is  then  a  question  of 
survival,  as  opposed  to  being  one  of  a  number  of  peacetime  public  health 
problems.  However,  I  do  not  believe  we  will  get  adequate  studies  of  these 
wartime  problems  unless  (a)  people  are  very  friendly  to  such  studies  and  (b) 
the  money  is  available. 

If  there  is  a  relatively  large  total  budget,  then  the  problem  is  not  one 
of  fighting  for  each  separate  study  but  one  of,  "Well,  we  have  got  to  spend 
this  money  anyway.  Let  us  look  for  problems  to  spend  it  on."  That  is  the 
only  way  you  will  get  serious  consideration  of  some  of  the  less-obvious 


possibilities  and  problems i  Therefore,  I  would  suggest  a  large  sum  of  money 
for-research  in  all  aspects  of  civil  defense.  The  civil  defense  problem  is  in 
many  ways  more  complicated  than  most  research  and  development  problems. 
-Let  me  fhdkVso'm^  on  why  this  is  true . 

First  of  cl IriWe  Have  to  show  imagination.  This  is  true  in  any  kind  of 
teseoirch.  Itis  more.true  in  civil  defense  than  in  most  areas  because  we  are 
;  often.not,fac.ed_,with  concrete  and  checkable  problems.  Therefore  we  must 
use  our  imagination  not  only  in  inventing  but  in  checking.  When  somebody 
.builds  a  Ballistic  Missiles  Early  Warning  System,  he  not  only  builds  the 
system,  but  he  tests  it  to  see  if  it  actually  picks  up  missiles.  Since  one  is 
right  at  the  edge  of  the  art  and  a  failure  will  be  very  noticeable  even  in 
peacetime,  he  works  very  hard.  If  you  are  building  a  mach  3  plane,  you 
actually  have  to  fly  the  plane.  If  it  doesn't  work,  the  plane  will  fall  down 
and  everybody  will  notice  it.  Most  research  and  development  ends  up  with 
things  which  are  at  least  partially  checkable.  But  research  and  development 
for  civil  defense  has  the  unfortunate  character — or  fortunate,  depending  on 
which  side  you  are  on— that  you  don't  test  it  in  a  war  and  you  don't  test  it 
any  other  way,  by  and  large.  We  haven't  worried  sufficiently  about  the 
complete  range  of  problems  partly  because  of  lack  of  imagination. 

This  comment  or  a  similar  one  can  be  made  on  the  complete  range  of 
social,  political,  economic,  psychological,  and  moral  problems.  The  Disaster 
Research  Group  and  its  predecessor,  the  Committee  on  Disaster  Studies,  has 
for  many  years  looked  at,  collected  information  on,  and  analyzed  data  on 
natural  disasters,  on  panic,  and  matters  of  that  sort.  However,  almost  all  of 
their  reports  will  contain  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  it  is  dangerous  to  apply 
this  experience  to  thermonuclear  war  because  conditions  then  are  different. 
This  Is,  of  course,  correct.  But  the  net  result  is  that  there  is  almost  no  work 
aimed  directly  at  thermonuclear  war.  That  is,  there  is  no  attempt  to  apply 
the  data  at  all .  The  number  of  reports — and  I  speak  here  not  as  an  expert 
but  a  person  who  tries  to  get  these  reports  and  read  them — that  actually 
seriously  address  themselves  directly  to  the  social  science  aspects  of  the 
post-attack  world  is  negligible.  I  know  of  about  six  that  really  make  a 
serious  attempt,  and  at  least  three  of  these  could  still  be  regarded  as  off-the- 
top-of-the-head  variety.  The  others  are  either  too  slight  or  insignificant 
even  to  be  considered. 

This  task  Is  important  for  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  important  because 
it  Is  possible  such  studies  may  show  we  may  need  special  preparations  which 
will  Facilitate  recuperation  or  prevent  daimage.  For  example,  I  could  imagine 
special  preparations  to  preserve  the  free  press,  the  political  system,  the 
political  parties,  labor  unions,  churches,  and  things  of  this  sort  which  will 
help  a  Free  society  recuperate,  i  could  imagine  a  situation  in  which  if  we 
didn't  make  preparations  for  the  preservation  of  such  institutions,  we  might 
find  that  it  was  more  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  restore  the  kind  of  society 
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we  had  previously,'  this  is  an  almost  unexplored  field  except  For  some 
financial  measures/ 'and  even  there  it  is  only  a  barely  explored  field. 


i:^^:.‘'Sr^^secOTdiTeasdnliS:,that  even~Tf  you  can't  make  preparations  you  still 
Twanti’o^predict  whdt  will  happen/  or  at  least  understand  the  possibilities.  You 
rWanKto^dd  the  aii  even  If  you  can't  affect  the  events.  The  main  reason 

for  doing  this^is^first  to  understand  what  the  risks  of  thermonuclear  war  are, 
and  secondly  to  ) ulti fy  dr  condemn,  as  the  case  may  be,  various  proposals. 

Xet  m^discusS^a  example.  I  don't  know  how  many  people 

,haye  taken  up  wlth  me  the  question  of  post-attack  grief.  This  is  the  notion 
that  because  of  the  enormous  number  of  casualties,  all  of  the  pleasure  and 
all  of  the  taste  will  permanently  go  out  of  life  for  almost  everyone.  Unless 
we  learn  to  think  soberly  about  these  effects,  to  estimate  correctly  those 
which  are  likely  to  be  there  and  to  dismiss  or  discount  those  which  are  not,  I 
don't  believe  we  will  have  serious  programs  in  this  country.  Nobody  is  going 
to  work  hard  for  a  program  of  just  saving  life,  unless  they  feel  that  the  quality 
of  life  is  somehow  worth-while. 

This  is  an  intrinsically  unpleasant  problem  and  an  unpleasant  subject. 

In  addition,  dUcu4«1on  1«  hampflr«d  by  tho  tonHoncy  of  crltlct  to  misquote  or 
to  quote  out  of  context.  Let  me  give  an  example  of  this  kind  of  problem  that 
could  affect  our  research  program  in  an  unfortunate  way.  In  RAND  Report 
RM  2206-  RC  (Kahn,  1958),  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  a  wise  thing  to  look 
at  historical  examples  of  overcrowded  conditions — For  example,  concentrotion 
camps,  lifeboats,  Russian  or  German  freight  cars — to  try  to  get  a  feeling  of 
what  human  beings  can  take,  to  show  that  people  who  had  to  live  under  these 
conditions  had  been  able  to  survive,  and  to  pick  up  any  hints  that  one  could 
for  guiding  our  own  preparations.  Such  overcrowding  can  happen  to  us. 

Before  we  can  build  all  the  shelters  we  need,  we  have  to  build  half  of  them. 

(f  the  war  occurred  when  only  half  wore  built,  then  the  shelters  would  be 
overcrowded.  Therefore,  we  might  wanf  fo  design  the  First  holF  of  the 
shelters  so  that  severe  overcrowding  can  be  better  accepted. 

I  have  tried  to  have  designs  made,  in  order  to  define  and  understand 
overcrowding,  in  which  one  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  would  die  in  the 
shelter.  This  Is  overcrowding  in  a  severe  but  not  the  most  severe  sense. 
Everything  that  we  add  to  this  "one  per  cent  death  shelter"  is  a  luxury  in  the 
sense  that.  If  worse  came  to  worse,  we  would  prefer  going  into  such  a  shelter 
to  being  unprotected  and  having  more  than  one  per  cent  die.  To  the  extent 
that  wo  build  shelters  with  a  greater  performance  than  this,  rather  than  build 
more  shelters  tor  other  people,  v/a  liave  mtsdliecled  the  early  part  of  the 
program. 

Well,  several  people  suggested  I  leave  this  whole  s§Gtion  out  because 
of  the  misquotation  problem.  Indeed,  it  has  been  widely  quoted,  sentence 
by  sentence.  But  I  think  I  was  right  in  Insisting  on  leaving  it  In.  If  we  are 


afraid  fo  face  some  unfaiic  discussion  on  such  an  imporianf  issue,  whaf  are  we 
w^iliing  io  faee?  \¥®  cannot  study  the  civil  defense  problem  in  a  reasonable 
way  unless  ws  are  willing  to  look  at  such  probiema.  Tiw!  only  way  is  to  go 
ahead  and  treat  thcs®  problems  in  a  stroiobtforv/artl  way,  v/itl’  goad  tasts, 
with  discraiion,  but  in  a  very  str«i0litfi>rw«3rd  fashion.  If  you  get  into  trouble, 
you  have  to  liv«  with  it.  Eventually  all  but  the  most  frantic  critics  v/ill  get 
tired  of  misquoting  out  of  context.  The  others  will  just  understand  that  that 
is  what  the  world  is  like.  I  once  sow  a  cartoon  caption  vrhich  describes  my 
attitude  jserfectly;  "Stop  the  world;  J  want  to  get  off."  Bs;t  if  you  cannot 
get  off,  then  you  must  face  it  .  To  do  this  we  need  hardbeaded,  detached 
research  and  argumenfation . 

!r  should  be  noted  that  not  ail  of  the  attitude  of  omotionol  rejection 
comes  from  the  "left";  a  good  ddctl  of  it  comes  from  the  "iTglit-’'  I  know  any 
nurnbor  of  very  patriotic  Americans,  including  an  ex~Cabin«t  member  or  two, 
who  objeelted  to  civil  defense  because  they  felt  digging  holes  in  the  groohd 
was  cowardly.  And  I  have  read  on  orticie  by  a  rotfred  Army  general,  a  very 
intelligent  man,  who  said  that  this  is  nonsense  about  civil  defenser-thls 
nonsense  obouf  shelters  or  evoeuation .  He  claimed  that  whgt  we  needed  was 
high  mdidle,  that  wa  had  to  train  people  against  panic,  and  that  we  had  to 
train  people  psybbolbgtcally  to  face. op  to  the  eoemy .  The  comthent  I  mOdo 
to  this  gentleman  when  I  met  him  wds  that  we  had  done  studios  pn  the  effects 
of  thermonuclear  weapons  on  people,  gnd  if  they  ore  unprotected  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  in  the  cgsuaity  estlmdtes  whethet  they  hpve  high  morale 
'ornotv,-  V'  •  '■  \ 

I  would  aisb  tend  to  discount  the  criticism  that  civil  defense  is  an 
unwarranted  incursion  of  militarism  on  civilians.  It  can,  indeed,  bring  into 
the  home  fhe  fact  that  war  can  occur .  In  that  sense, it  is  o  militariaatjon  of 
civilian  life,  but  to  such  g  mild  degree  that  1  don't  think  anybody  has  a  fight 
to  object  to  civil  defense  on  these  grounds ,  We  are  in  a  situation  much  less 
militaristic  than'thaf  of  the  pioneer  .  Ho  hpd  to  carry  a  gun  becdu-se  the  ,, 
Indians  might  ottack  him,  if  the  facts  of  life  coil  for  it;  w«  /mierj cans  must 
be  wliiing  to  accept  this  sacrifice  in  the  same  way  we  have  accepted  con¬ 
scription,  the  draft,  and  high  budgets  .  The  only  woy  to  get  these  new  ottfe 
tudes  across  Is  for  the  people  in  charge  to  be  veiy  clear  on  what  civil  defense 
does  and  does  not  do  for  us.  They  must  explain  why  these  other  attitudes 
are  inappropriate  even  though  the  explanation  will  oroirso  some  hostility 
toword  the  person  giving  if.  Creating  the  appropriate  attitudes  toward  civil 
defense  is  of  tremendous  Importance,  and  the  attampf  should  be  properly 
supported ,  We  will  not  get  adequate  support  as  long  as  people  misunderfitond 
why  it  is  thal  they  should  support  civil  defense. 

However,  the  most  important  thing  that  civil  defense  needs  in  the 
public  reioHons area  Is  an  objective  capability  in  being.  I  would  feel  very 
bad  if  anybody  said,  "Since  wrs  have  got  to  change  attitudes,  and  do  research 


kit  ua  posipone  obfaining  a  ca)MbiiHy  !n  being.,  Lef  us  do  Hie  otKar  t-hings 
first,’'  This  is  not  the  attitude  In  any  other  military  fi«id.  People  do  not 


vrait  for  more  research  hefe 


for  both  object f\  e  and  psychological  reasons  civil  defense  needs  ci  minimum 


capability  moi'o  than  most  prograffl.s.  Let  ms  commsnt  on  the  latter.  As  a. 


result  of  past  neglect  a  sat  of  attitudes  has  cieve!o[>®d  that  what  we  are  realty 
trying  to  do  Is  get  the  ability  to  hove  something  on  which  to  build.  We  are 
always  building  for  th®  future  and,  of  course,  that  future  never  comes.  ! 
think  nothing  would  .do  workers  and  pilannors  more  good  in  terms  of  iriterost, 
hardheaded  work,  stimulotion,  and  serious  consideration  of  whgt  the  probloms 
oiie  than  to  make  it  clear  right  now  that  we  Intend  to  procure  o  capability 
that  Can  save  10  million  or  20  rnllllon  or  SO  mllllori  lives  under  some  reasonable 


Circumstances,  and  that  wa  want  this  capability  fast  .  It  Is  true  that  thos® 
circumstances  may  not  h®  the  most  important,  but  they  stiil  can  hgppeh  .  T^er®"" 
fore,  we  will  have  something  which  la  v/ortb  hoving  becapse  it  really  will  TOke 
a  differencs  to  the  survival  of  this  nation  under  certain  circurtiatandos  whfah 


Can  occur . 


There  are  at  least  two  kinds  of  programs  which  ore  bf  spocftsl  interest 
In  this  cohnectlon .  One  Is  exactly  the  program  the  administration  is  establish"* 
ing  ,  that  is,  to  identify,  count,  label,  and  make  pfans  to  utilize  existing 
protection  so  that  those  people  who  are  not  in  target  areas  can  in  fact  have 
their  lives  saved  as  far  gs  fallout  goes.  Now,  it  is  true  that  this  opuid  m^n 
that  people  will  hove  to  move  in  toward  cities  and  thus  make  a  better  target 
for  any  enemy  that  wishes  to  aim  at  cities  ,  There  ape  reasons  why  he  might 
not.  In  any  casey  in  most  situations  trying  to  use  thei  fallout  protection  in  ' 
cities  will  not  increase  the  number  of  deaths  .very  much  when  the  attackei'  is 
trying  to  kill  pebple,  and  it  dotes  decrease  the  number  of  deaths  enormously  , 
In  fh®  other  cases . 


The  second  kind  of  program  could  be  called  an  irrtpifavised  program. 

It  would  be  useful  In  the  event  that  something  happened  which  scared  the 
nation.  It  is  alniost  identical  with  a  part  of  the  Soviet  prcjgram,!  only  done 
more  inteiUgently .  Leon  Gouri^  has  testified  that  Russia  plans  to  build  much 
of  its  fallout  sbtelter  after  a  threatening  situation  is  declared.  I  would  guess 
that  If  this  country  spent  a  mere  $10  million  to  $20  million  on  plans  and 
preparation  for  such  improvisation  on  a  week’s  notice  during  eight  or  nine 
months  of  the  year,  It  could  put  95  per  cent  of  the  people  in  a  place  of 
relative  safety .  This  could  be  done  by  moving  them  out  of  the  towns  and 
cities  to  country  areos,  and  building  protection  for  them  as  we  move  them. 


One  can  improvise  protection.  For  oxainpl©,  if  the  worse  cam®  to 
worse,  one  could  dig  a  foxhole  in  24  hours  and  it  could  be  lined  with  doors 
from  nearby  buildings.  The  reason  this  is  on  eight”  or  nine-month  system  Is 
that  without  elaborate  and  expensive  preparations  it  would  probobly  not  be 
possible  in  the  winter  months  to  accomplish  the  movement  and  improvisation 
with  only  o  week  or  so  of  warning. 
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Whlk-^  ih*??  obov^  con  dons  cbcopiy  ws  wsinl  i'o  do  bcn’o?'  ihis^. 

!  would  also  guess  fhat  it  would  cost  a  oi'eof  deal  ip  improve  this  performance 
in  terms  of  both  having  a  year-round  capability  and  decreosing  the  necessary 
time,  in  any  case,  these  possibilities  should  be  studied  in  a  serious  way.  It 
is  one  of  the  things  we  don't  usually  study  because  v/e  ore  so  bemused  with 
this  image  of  a  war  in  which  the  Soviets  strike  out  of  the  blue  at  civilians  and 
we  get  only  15  minutes  of  vrorning,  or  less.  This  is  the  only  case  we  tend  to 
look  at  with  any  Intensity.  1  would  suggest  that  the  threatening  situation  in 
which  fXiople  evacuate  from  cities,  because  they  are  afraid  to  stay  there  any 
longer,  is  just  Os  important  as  a  strike  out  of  the  blue .  Possibly  it  is  more 
Important. 

This  ease  of  adequate  warning  has  the  enormous  advdrttqge  of  being 
easier  to  priepare  for  than  the  surprise  attack  and,  as  far  as  civil  defense  Is 
concerned,  is  probably  as  important  If  not  more  important  .  This  is  another 
ploee  where  we  could  easily  bo  in  business  In  a  serious  way  without  the 
expenditure  of  much  money  . 

If  wo  implement  specialised  programs  for  specioUted  situations  we 
should  not  fool  ourselves  that  we  have  a  complete  program^  We  will  still 
have  only  a  very  incomplete  program.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  protect  people 
reasonably  qdecjuately  under  a  large  range  of  circumstances.  The  only  worthy 
objection  to  this  argument;  that  I  know  of  is  the  arms-race  and  stability  question 
In  my  opinion,  dn  opinion  shared  by  d  lot  of  people,  these  arguments  would 
have  greot  farce  only  if  we  tried  to  do  the  program  on  a  crash  bosis,  spending/ 
soy,  $5  to  $10  billion  0  year.  Thb  way  to  develop  this  program  Is  to  do  it 
gradually  and  accept  the  disadvantages  of  a  gradual  approach. 

We  will,  of  course,  never  restore  real  sofety  until  we  control  weapons 
throughout  the  world  In  some  reasonable  way . 


CHAPTER  5 


A  PURE  THEORY  OF  DEATH:  DllEMAMS  OF  DEFENSE 
POLICY  IN  A  WORLD  OF  CONDITIONAL  VIABILITY 

Kennefh  E.  Boulding 
The  UrtiversUy  of  Michigan 

Deaih  os  a  System  Boundar  y 

Death  is  a  subject  which  is  more  often  qssociated  with  the  macabre 
holf-light  of  Gothic  fancy  than  with  the  sunshine  of  reason,  science,  and 
general  systems  research .  It  is,  however,  a  phenomenon  which  is  common  to 
many  systerns  and  there  is  no  reason  why  It  cannot  be  examined  in  the  light  of 
systems  dynamics.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  system-break  or  a  point  of  no  return 
in  the  dynamic  course  of  a  system.  It  is  0  semi -permeable  boundary  around  a 
system  which  has  the  property  that  it  can  be  crossed  from  the  inside  to  the  out¬ 
side  but  cannot  be  crossed  from  the  outside  to  the  inside.  When  the  dynamic 
course  of  a  system  carries  it  beyond  this  boundary,  therefore,  it  can  never  re¬ 
turn.  The  system  is  ekcluded  forever  from  the  old  poths. 

Death  moy  be  fol lowed  by  transfigurgHon  or  it  may  not.  A  system 
ti. of  crosses  a  death  boundary  may  reform,  itself  within  another  boundary. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  systerh  passes  the  irreversible  boundary  into  sheer 
disintegration  and  nothingness.  This  raises,  of  course,  the  ancient  conundrum 
about  when  is  a  system  not  a  system,  when  does  a  set  of  variables  In  the  course 
of  their  dynamic  development  stop  being  System  A  and  start  being  System  B. 

!  doubt  very  much  if  any  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question  in  logic;  it  can 
only  be  given  in  experience  and  in  utility.  We  divide  the  great  system  of  the 
universe  into  sub-systems  such  os  people,  animals,  plants,  things,  and  organi¬ 
zations— largely  for  our  own  convenience  and  because  it  pays  us  to  do  so. 

I  shall  argue  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  although  it  may  seem  untidy 
to  the  pure  logician;  there  is  nothing  wrong,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  payoffs 
of  arbitrary  classification^  provided  they  dc not  turn  out  to  be  a  cheat  and 
disappointment.  1  will  take,  therefore,  a  fairly  naive  view  of  the  universe 
as  cofisistinn  of  a  large  number  of  reasonably  identifiable  sub-systems,  the 
boundaries  of  which  I  shall  derive  from  experience  rather  than  from  logic. 

The  poetic  images  of  death  give  ijs  an  important  clue  to  its  ubiquity  as 
a  systorm  phenomenon.  A  pitcher  goes  to  the  well  once  too  often  and  is 
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shaiteied;  Hutnpfy-Durnpiy  falls  from  his  wall;  and  all  the  king's  horses  and 
men  cannot  put  him  together  again.  A  clock  stops;  a  fiorns  i.s  blov,/n  out;  all 
these  events  are  simple  models  of  death  at  low  systems  levels.  A  static  pattern 
like  a  china  vase  exists  through  time  until  some  point  where  too  great  a  strain 
is  put  upon  it  and  it  disintegrates  never  to  be  reassembled.  A  simple  cyclical™ 
mechanical  system  like  a  clock  endlessly  repeating  a  pre-orcbinerJ  cycle  may 
stop  because  one  small  link,  in  the  causative  chain  i.5  broken,  and  to  start  It 


again  requires  the  incursion  of  «  much  more  cornpIe.H  system  in  the  shape  of 
the  watchmaker.  All  clocks  left  to  theni.selves  eventually  stop.  This  is  a  con- 
sequence  of  the  great  and  universal  law  of  increasing  entropy.  If  they  are  to 
be  restarted,  entropy  must  be  diminished  from  outside.  The  Flame  is  a  still 
closer  analogue  of  life.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  open  systems;  It  is  a 
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(jhernical  state  which  can  well  be  described  as  a  role.  The  molecular  occu¬ 


pants  of  this  role  are  continually  passing  on  to  the  state  immediately  above 
and  are  continually  renewed  from  the  state  immediately  below.  An  open  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  system  in  which  a  given  structure  is  maintained  in  the  midst  of  some 
kind  of  a  through-put  of  role  occupants.  When  the  flame  is  out,  the  role- 
structure  disappears.  The  candle  and  the  oxygen  may  still  be  there,  but  the 
terrtperature  is  nOt  high  enough  to  mairitaln  the  role-structure  of  the  flame. 
There  is  a  physical  boundary  here  within  v/hich  the  flame  can  exist  and  out¬ 
side  of  which  it  cahnot  exist.  The  candle  may  be  burnt  out;  that  is,  the  food 
Supply  which  provides  the  molaculor  occopants  for  the  first  roles  in  the  system 
may  disappear  ,  The  waste  products  may  accurnulote  to  the  point  where  the 
last  molecular  occupants  of  the  last  role  cannot  leave  It,  and  this  stbps  the 
flow  of  material  through  the  system,  The  surrounding  temperature  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  point  where  the  chemical  reactions  which  sustain  the  system  can 
no  longer  be  carried  on.  this  is  what  happens  when  vve  blow  out  the  flamel 
In  any  cose,  once  d  flame  is  b|own,out>  it  cannot  reestablish  itself.  The  sysr 
tem  has  passed  Cl  on e^wdy  boundary  through  which  it  can  never  return  under 
its  ov/n  dyriamic  .  If  the  system  is  to  be  reBstablished,  It  rtiust  be  through  the 
act  of  some  outside  system.  Usually  energy  must  be  supplied  to  the  system, 
although  In  some  cases  the  reestablishment  of  a  system  may  involve  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  energy.  In  all  cases  entropy  must  be  wlthdtawn  from  it,  qhd 
organization  supplied. 


Life  as  a 


sostatic 


The  taxonomic  boundary  that  separates  non-living  from  living  systems 
is  perhaps  hard  to  draw,  os  a  fine  line.  We  do  not  have  to  cross  very  far  over 
it,  however,  before  we  are  aware  that  we  ore  in  a  new  country  and  in  a  new 
type  of  system.  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  life,  as  Schroedinger  has 
Suid,  ihcit  it  feeds  on  entropy.  Tire  florrie  cuntioi  defend  liself  ogoirtsi  lire  wind. 
If  it  dies,  it  con  only  be  reestablished  from  outside. 
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A  living  system,  by  contrast,  is  coptoble  of  at  least  nimimum  defense 
against  its  environimont.  !t  exhibits,  that  is  to  say,  the  phenomenon  of 
homeostasis.  Homeostasis  is  something  a  little  different  from  mechonical 
«(.jui librium  (of  which  it  is  the  Greek  translation).  !rt  a  homeostatic  system, 
information  begins  to  play  an  essentia!  role.  Because  of  this,  homeostatic 
systems  aiet  self-sustaining  in  a  way  that  mechanical  systems  cannot  be.  If  ci 
clock  runs  down,  it  has  to  receive  energy  from  outside;  if  it  breaks,  it  has  to 
receive  organization  from  outside,  thot  is,  nsgoHv©  entropy.  A  living  system 
is  not  passive  in  regard  to  its  environment;  it  goes  out  and  seeks  sources  of 
energy,  and  because  if  has  Information  as  an  essential  element  it  con  create 
organization  within  itself.  Wlien  o  candle  is  burned  out,  the  flame  simply 
comes  to  on  ends  it  does  not  wander  oround  the  rocs.m  boking  for  o  new  cundle. 
Wlien  even  the  simplest  living  thing  is  hungry,  ft  seeks  food.  It  does  not 
simply  mointain  itself  passively  as  an  open  system.  When  its  open  system  is 
threatened,  either  by  the  absence  of  inputs  or  the  inability  to  get  rid  of  out- 
puts#  it  indulges  in  at  least  scanning  or  seeking  behavior  in  the  endeavor  to 
find  a  new  environment  ih  which  it  can  survive. 

Four  Degrees  of  Homeostosis 

We  may  distinguish  perhaps  four  kinds  of  homeostasis.  Wo  have  first/ 
the  homeostasis  of  o  state,  cybernetics,  This  is  a  type  of  system,  of  course, 
which  extends  below  the  threshold  of  life  and  there  are  many  examples  of  non¬ 
living  cybernetic  or  control  systems  of  which  the  thermostat  ks  the  most  often 
cited.  Even  non-living  cyberneHc  systems,  it  should  be  observed,  involve 
information  05  an  essential  variable.  They  must  have  the  following  components: 
())  An  ideal  state  of  the  system  (the  temperature  at  which  the  thermostat  is 
set);  (2)  a  receptor,  that  is,  an  apparatus  for  perceiving  the  actual  stote  of 
the  system  and  recording  the  divergence  between  the  actual  and  the  ideal 
States  (the  thermometer);  (3)  a  communication  system  which  con  communicate 
the  information  acquired  by  fhe  receptor  (2),  and  (4)  an  executive  or  decision¬ 
maker  who  con  interpret  this  information  and  transform  it  Into  Instruction  to 
(5)  an  effecldr  (the  furnace)  which  can  effect  the  environment,.  All  living  or- 
gon isms  and  all  social  organizotlons  exhibit  ci  great  variety  of  these  cybernetic 
or  State-maintaining  systems,  and  a  great  deal  of  behavior,  although  by  no 
means  all  of  it,  can  bo  explained  fay  cybernetic  models. 

The  second  aspect  of  homeostasis  is  role-maintenance,  that  is,  the 
maintenance  of  an  occupant  in  each  role  of  the  system.  The  simplest  level  of 
on  open  system  is  one  in  which  we  hove  a  structure  of  roles,  holes,  or  slots  in 
each  of  which  is  some  kind  of  occupant,  ond  which  are  connected  by  lines  of 
transportation  along  which  occupants  con  move.  In  a  simple,  one-wuy  open 
system,  each  role  is  connected  by  a  line  of  transportoHon  to  some  role  below 
and  to  some  role  above.  As  the  current  occupant  of  the  role  passes  to  the  role 
atxive,  a  new  occupant  must  be  received  from  the  role  below.  In  the  flame, 
the  gases  poss  from  one  chemicol  zone  to  the  one  immediately  al,K>ve  it  and 
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each  zone  receives  ihe  appropriate  moiecules  fioiri  the  one  bellow  and  passes 
them  on  to  the  one  above,  in  the  river,  another  interesting  example  of  a  non¬ 
living  open  system,  each  segirient  of  the  river  receives  water,  grovel,  sand, 
vegetation  and  fish  from  a  segment  immediately  above,  and  passes  sirniiai 
items  «n  to  the  segment  immediately  below,  in  ci  university,  sophomores  be¬ 
come  juniors  and  are  continually  recrefsted  by  freshmen.  In  any  self-maintain¬ 
ing  organization,  a  job  which  has  become  vacant  either  because  of  death, 
removal,  or  promotkjn  of  ih  occupant  hos  to  bs  filled  sithor  from  another 
positipr.  in  the  orgonization  rsr  fiotn  the  cutsids.  .At  the  simple  biplogicct! 
level,  as  we  have  seen,  such  phanomena  as  hunger  and  thirst,:  and  from  the 
point  of  viev/  of  the  species,  sex,  cab  b®  regarded  as  ro le-rna into  1  til ng  activity. 
Irt  an  I Kidnsh* in|  ofoonIzQHon,  !'h$  psrscfifisl  offlcs  Is  t’his!  ro isS“J7iC!f rji’C' '^*1! or^* 
ganizetion  at  lower  levels;  at  the  higher  levels  of  the  organization,  the  peer 
group  tends  to  be  the  rolo-mainiaining  apparatus.  The  self-perpetuating  board 
of  trustees  is,  of  course,  the  ideal  type  of  the  role-moiritaining  peer  group i 

A  third  and  still  higher  organizational  level  of  homeostasis  might  be 
described  os  "maintenance-maintenance,  "  Thi.s  is  the  apparatus  for  mointaln- 
ing  the  role-mointenance  apparatus  itsejf.  Thus,  at  the  biological  level, 
food-growing  can  be  thought  of  as  mointenonce-rnointenahee,  whereas mere 
food-seeking  is  role-maintenance.  The  food~grov/@r  sees  to  it  that  there  is  a 
supply  of  food  for  the  food-seeker  to  find.  Food-growing  clearly  represents  a 
higher  level  of  organization  than  mere  food-seeking,  and  it  is  no  accident 
that  food-growing,  that  is,  agriculture,  signalized  the  passage  from  pre¬ 
civilized  societies  to  civilization.  The  movement  from  civilization  to  post- 
civilization  through  which  we  are  now  passing  reflects  perhaps  a  fourth  degree 
of  homeostasis,  in  which,  for  Instance,  scientific  research  enables  us  to  grow 
more  food  more  easily  ^nd  so  support  a  still  higher  level  of  otganizotion. 
Scientific  research  then  is  sew  as  the  maintenance  or  even  the  improvement 
of  the  maintenance-maintaining  activity. 

Organizations  as  Defense  against  Death 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  think  of  these  increasing  degrees  of  organiza¬ 
tion  and  homeostasis  as  successive  levels  of  depth  in  defense  cigainsf  death. 

The  flame  has  no  defense  against  death.  If  its  environment  changes  to  the 
point  where  It  goes  out,  it  simply  goes  out.  A  simple  cybernetic  system  has 
some  defense  against  changes  in  the  environment.  When  the  weather  gets 
cold,  the  furnace  works  harder,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  maintoined. 
Cybernetic,  systems,  that  is,  build  little  islands  of  stability  in  a  changing 
world.  Even  at  this  level,  we  can  perhaps  distinguish  between  two  systems  of 
defense  which  might  bs  iabslec!  "flight"  and  "fight."  In  flight,  a  worsening 
of  the  immediate  environment  which  is  perceived  as  dangerous  is  followed 
by  a  removal  of  the  system  to  a  new  environment.  If  the  .system  has  receptors 
which  inform  it  as  to  whether  the  environment  is  getting  worse  or  getting 
better,  and  if  there  is  o  continuous  field  of  more  or  lass  favorable 
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environment,  this  procedure  can  be  quite  successful.  Tha  snake,  who  is  too 
hot  in  the  sun,  for  instance,  will  crow!  into  the  sliode.  In  cold  weather  he 
retreats  into  the  wormor  ground.  By  con  frost,  the  so-colled  warm-blooded 
animals  maintain  an  internal  f^nvironment  y^hich  is  in  ci  degi'sa  indeperrdsnt  of 
the  external  environment.  When  the  external  environment  worsens,  they  do 
not  necessarily  flee  {although  in  practice  fight  and  flight  responses  are  fre“ 
quentiy  combined),  but  they  put  more  energy  into  the  system  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  a  favorable  internal  environment  even  when  the  external  environment  is 
unfavorable.  When  we  get  cold,  we  burn  more  fuel,  we  insulate  ourselves, 
our  teeth  cItqHor,  ws  become  more  active,  and  so  on,  Wiien  we  become  hot, 
we  perspire,  we  relax,  we  seek  the  shade,  and  so  on.  Similarly,  the  firm 
which  finds  itself  In  on  increasingly  unfavorable  market  environment— which 
finds,  for  instance,  its  inventory  of  product  accumulating  or  finds  that  it  can¬ 
not  sell  its  output  except  at  a  loss-will  develop  new  forms  of  activity.  It 
may  cut  book  its  output;  it  may  go  in  for  price-cutting;  it  may  go  in  for  a 
sales  cantpalgn;  ft  rndy  even  merge  with  another  firm.  All  these  are  possible 
defenses  against  Ms  death,  that  is,  the  dissolution  of  the  organization, 

J[he  Theory  of  Conflict  and  Viability 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  assumed  that  the  state  of  the  organization  is 
simply  part  of  a  generalized  state  of  nature,  and  that  the  defenses  against 
death  are  defenses  against  the  "worsening"  of  an  obstract  external  environment 
We  must  now  move  one  step  towards  reality  and  suppose  that  the  environment 
includes  other  organizations  or  organisms.  The  system  then  becomes  much 
more  complex,  since  we  now  have  a  system  of  interaction  among  organisrw. 

The  defenses  against  death  then  involve  not  merely  defenses  against  ci  worsen" 
ing  external  environment,  but  defenses  against  other  organisms,  We  now  move 
Into  the  theory  of  conflict,  in  which  death  may  be  the  result  of  a  loss  of  d 
conflict  or  of  the  dominance  of  one  party  over  another.  This  is  the  system, 
of  course,  which  is  of  peculior  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  national 
viability  or  national  defense.  It  is  derived  largely  from  the  economic  theory 
of  duopoly  or  oligopoly. 

I  have  developed  it  in  some  detail  in  my  book  entitled  Conflict  and 
Defense  (Boulding,  1962),  and  1  shall  only  summarizej  it  here,  Tli©" essentia! 
concept  is  an  undefined  variable  which  I  call  simply  "strength."  The  only 
significance  of  this  concept  for  the  pure  theory  is  that  it  serves  to  define  the 
dominance  relationship.  One  of  tha  systems  is  said  to  be  dominant  in  any 
part  of  the  field  in  which  its  strength  is  greater  «t  that  point  than  the  other 
party.  To  fix  our  ideas  and  to  bring  us  closer  to  the  problems  of  the  day,  let 
us  suppose  that  the  systems  are  two  nations  and  that  they  exist  in  «  geographi¬ 
cal  field.  For  purposes  of  simplicity,  let  us  suppose  fhat  this  is  o  straight 
line.  The  two  nations  are  located  at  A  and  B  in  Figure  1 ,  For  each  nation, 
we  postulate  a  strength  function  over  the  field,  represented  by  FHG  for  A  and 
LKM  for  B.  As  we  hove  drawn  these  functions  in  the  figure,  we  hove  suppo.sed 
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,  Figure  1 .  Areos  of  Dominance  and  the  Boundary  of 
Equal  Strength:  Unconditional  Viability 

that  the  maximum  strength  for  each  nation  is  at  its  home  base.  This  is  o 
reasonable  but  not  a  iiec(“ssary  a5Sumption"”"that  the  strength  of  each  notion 
is  the  greatest  at  is  home  base  but  declines  os  it  goes  away  from  home  in  any 
direction.  The  point  of  intersection  of  the  two  strength  functions  at  C,  is 
the  boundary  of  equal  strength  D.  Anywhere  to  the  left  of  D,  A  is  dominant, 
anywhere  to  the  right,  B  is  dominant.  The  situation  of  Figure  1  is  what  I 
would  describe  as  mutual  unconditional  viability.  Each  party  is  dominant  in 
its  own  territory  and  neither  can  destroy  the  other. 


Consider,  however,  the  situation  of  Figure  2.  Here  nation  A  is 
dominont  over  B  at  all  points  in  the  field  including  B's  home  base.  Assuming 


A  B 


Figure  2.  Conditional  Viability 

that  dominance  implies  the  ability  to  destroy,  then  I  would  say  that  in  this 
case,  B  wos  only  conditionally  viable.  The  condition  here  is  that  A  is  un- 
willing  to  use  his  power  to  destroy.  Here  we  may  distinguish  two  further 
sub”Cases.  if  A  has  the  power  to  destroy  B,  but  it  is  not  to  A's  interest  to  do 
so,  we  may  call  this  secure  conditional  viability,  if  A  has  the  power  to 
destroy  B  and  it  would  be  in  its  interest  to  do  so,  but  for  some  rooson  or  other, 
either  through  ignoranco  or  sheer  lack  of  Imagination,  it  refrains  from  doing 
so,  this  might  be  described  as  insecure  conditional  viability. 
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Consider  now  ihss  extrciorclinory  case  of  Figure  3,  in  wKicii  the  strength 
of  each  country  increases  as  it  goes  away  from  home.  Here  B  is  clearly 
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Figure  s.  Mutual  Conditional  Viability 

dominant  over  A  to  the  left  of  D  whereas  A  is  dominant  over  B  to  the  right  of 
D.  That  is  to  say,  each  country  can  dominate  the  other  one  at  the  other's 
home  base.  This  is  what  I  would  call  mutual  conditional  viability,  for  each 
country  can  destroy  the  other.  This  is  the  sort  of  situation  thfJt  we  are  mov¬ 
ing  to  very  rapidly  on  a  world  scale,  If  indeed  we  have  not  already  arrived 
there . 


In  the  case  of  military  defense  o  further  complicating  factor  arises. 

War  may  be  defined  as  men  throwing  things  at  each  other  with  malicious 
intent.  In  this  klrtd  of  system,  the  range  of  the  deadly  missile  is  a  voriable 
of  great  importance.  Thus,  to  return  to  Figure  1,  if  the  range  of  the  deadly 
missile  Is  equal  to  AT  or  BS,  the  countries  would  still  be  unconditionally 
viable  because  each  can  dominate  an  area  beyond  its  homo  boSe  equal  to  the 
range  of  the  deadly  missile.  If,  however,  wc  .suppose  the  range  of  the  deadly 
missile  increasing,  shall  we  soy  to  AS  (=  BT),  the  situation  reverses  itself. 
Under  these  circumstances,  neither  country  can  dominate  an  area  beyond  its 
horns  base  equal  to  the  range  of  the  deadly  missile  and  neither  of  them, 
as.<!uming  that  the  missiles  exist,  is  any  longer  unconditionally  viable.  If, 
under  these  circurristances,  both  hod  the  deadly  missiles;,  we  have  a  situation 
whicii  is  known  as  detejrrence,  which  is  olso  roughly  where  we  are  today. 

IF  the  strength  functions  are  linear,  they  can  be  described  by  two 
very  irnjiKirtonf  parameters.  One  is  the  home  strength,  AH  or  BK,  that  is, 
the  strength  at  the  home  base.  The  other  is  the  loss  of  strength  gradiant, 
that  is,  the  slopes  of  the  tines  HF,  HG,  LK,  and  KM,  With  this  simplification 


we  can  now  reiai-e  the  viability  conditions  to  the  home  strongths  of  the  two 
nations  c-oncorned,  Thos,  in  Figuro  4,  we  measure  the  home  strength  of  A 


riguicit  4.  The  Unconditional  Viability  Boundaries 


along  OA  and  of  B  along  OB.  Referring  now  to  Figure  5,  we  se®  that;  if  A's 
strength  function  HG  passes  through  K,  B  is  only  [ust  uncondlfionolly  yfdblei 


Figure  5.  Situation  on  B's  Unconditional  Viability  Boundary 


This  condition  is  expressed  by  the  equation  a  •“  b  =  cs,  where  a  and  b  are  the 
respective  home  strengths,  s  Is  the  difforonco  between  the  nations  (eft ua I  to 
A8)  and  c  is  the  loss  of  strength  gradient  or  the  slope  of  fh©  lirre  HK! ,  irv 
Figuftj  4,  tiris  is  the  equation  of  trie  tine  Uj^  U’j^.  This  is  cm  uncoriditiona! 
viability  boundary  for  B.  At  any  combination  of  home  strengths  above  and  to 
the  loft  of  this  45®  line,  B  is  no  longer  unconditionally  viable  because  A  con 
dominate  him  at  its  home  base.  That  is,  we  have  a  condition  like  Figure  5. 
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!'»imilai‘ly  thu)  iitie  U^,  U'^  is  th®  unconditioiKj!  viabiiil'y  boundary  for  A 
corresponding  io  the  cquciHori  b  ■'  a  «  cs.  This  wwid  be  fhe  situation  in 
Figure  5,  whero  BK'  was  the  home  sirengHi  of  B  and  AH  the  home  strength  of 
A. 

in  Figure  4,  let  us  further  suppose  thot  thers  is  some  level  of  home 
strength  of  A,  OX^  and  B,  OX.  which  these  countries  cantiot  exceed.  This 
represents  the  economical,  polRical,  or  psychological  limit  of  their  strength 
capability .  Wo  then  have  two  further  boundaries,  Xg  and  Xj^  Y|j.  The 
horizontally  shaded  area  OUlYj^Xjj  is  that  fxirt  of  the  field  v/ifhin  which  B 
is  unconditionally  viable  with  respect  to  A»  This  area  is  shaded  horizorttally 
to  show  that  B  can  move  unilaterally  in  Ibis  direction,  but  not  vertically. 
Similarly,  the  vertically  shaded  area  unconditional 

viability.  We  have  now  divided  the  field  into  four  regions.  We  have  on 
area  of  mutual  unconditionai  viability  which  Is  ths  cross"hafch8d  area 

have  two  triangles,  U^jWijXjj  and  W^^Yj^Z  in  which  B 
is  unconditionally  viable  but  A  Is  not.  There  ore  two  similar  triangles 
vertically  shaded  in  which  A  is  unconditionally  viable  and  B  is  not  ,  Then 
there  is  the  unshaded  area  of  the  field  in  which  neither  country  is  uncondi¬ 
tionally  viable,  ond  we  have  mutual  conditional  viability. 

Remembering  now  that  OUi,  “  OUj,  ~  cS  in  Figure  4,  we  can  see 
Immediatel)  the  effect  either  of  a  decline  in  the  loss  of  power  gradient  c  or 
diminution  of  the  distance  between  countries  s  or,  more  exactly,  a  diminution 
of  what  might;  be  called  the  effective  distance,  vvhich  is  the  distance  between 
them  minus  twice  the  range  of  the  deodly  missile,  or  the  distance  T5  in 
Figure  i  .  Any  of  those  things  moves  the  lines  UIjU'l  and  closer 
together  in  Figure  4>  diminishing  the  cross  “hatched  areCi  or  the  area  of 
mutual  unconditional  viability .  By  the  time  elthfer  c  or  s  reaches  zero,  the 
area  of  unconditional  viability  has  been  eliminated.  This,  again,  I  would 
argue,  is  close  to  the  condition  that  we  face  today. '  It  is  easy  to  develop 
variations  on  Figure  4  with  different  assumptions  about  the  viability  boundaries. 
The  maxi  mum  borne  strength  of  eoch  country,  for  instance,  may  be  a  function 
of  the  home  strength  of  the  other,  in  which  case  the  lines  XgX'cj,  etc,  may 
bend  toward  or  away,  from  one  of  the  other  axes.  None  of  these  various  cases, 
however,  destroys  the  fundamental  conclusion  regarding  the  systems-effoct  of 
a  decline  in  the  loss  of  strength  gradient  ,x  an  increase  in  the  range  of  the 
deodly  missile. 


^If  r  is  the  range  of  the  deadly  missile,  the  unconditional  virjbiliiy 
boundaries  are  a-b  -  cs  -  2cr,  and  b-a  r;  cs  •”  2cr.  An  increase  in  the  rrrnge 
of  the  deadly  rnJ.ss?le  therefore  diminishes  OUj,^  or  OU„  !n  Figure  4  by  twice 
the  increase  in  range. 
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Viability  in  the  Inteipveta! ion  of  History 


These  models  may  seem  abstract,  but  they  imply  a  wdiole  interpretation 
of  iilstory,  and,  in  particular,  they  imply  a  conclusion  about  the  notnn®  nf 
tha  present  crisis  v^hich  is  both  startling  and  is  certainly  not  generally  accepted. 
The  interpretation  of  history  ts  that  with  each  diminution  in  the  loss  of  strength 
gradient  as  a  result  of  improvements  in  methods  of  transport  and  os  a  result  of 
a  continual  increase  in  the  range  of  the  deodly  missile,  the  size  of  th©  uncon™ 
ditionally  viable  unit  has  been  continualiy  growiriy.  We  hove  now  got  to  the 
pjoint  wheie  the  range  of  the  deadly  missile  is  close  to  12,500  miles.  This  is 
the  end  of  a  long  historical  process.  Unconditional  viability  has  now  dis" 
appeared  from  the  earth.  If  we  think  of  unconditional  viability  as  the  essence 
of  what  iTiiyht  bo  Culled  rile  classical  system  of  national  defense,  we  can 
put  the  matter  even  more  strongly  by  saying  that  the  system  of  nationol 
defense  has  now  come  to  an  end.  It  has  been  succeeded  by  a  quite  different 
system  which  is  the  system  of  deterrence.  This  is,  unfortunately,  ci  system 
which  is  only  metastable.  It  is  stable  for  small  disturbances,  but  not  for  large, 
like  Humpty-Dumpty  on  the  Wall.  Unfortunately,  also,  there  is  no  guarontee 
that  disturbances  will  not  be  large  enough  to  upset  Humpty-Dumpty  and  then 
all  the  king's  horses  and  men  will  never  put  him  together  again. 


I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  historically  that  where  unconditional 
vSnkilJty  has  diK<ppec!r»d  tn  cny  humo.n  or  organizational  relationship,  the 
system  of  deterrence  which  has  succeeded  it  has  turned  out  to  be  so  disagreeoble 
and  unstable  that  the  system  has  always  either  fallen  back  into  defense,  that 
is,  Into  uncohditional  viability,  because  of  some  regression  In  techoolc^y,  or 
else  it  has  gone  forward  into  a  system  thof  might  be  called  community,  this 
has  been  true,  for  instance,  in  the  Field  of  personal  combat,  We  hove  achieved 
personal  disarmament  not  by  any  agreement—the  American  coastitution, 
indeed,  explicitly  guarantees  the  Individual  the  right  to  bear  arms—but  by 
a  disarmamont  race.  Initiated  unilaterally  by  individuals  because  of  the  sheer 
personal  danger  of  living  under  o  system  of  deterrence ,  Unconditional  personal 
Viability  disappeared  with  the  crossbow  and  was  completely  flni.shed  off  by  the 
revolver,  if  anybody  seriously  wants  to  kill  me,  there  is  practically  no  way  , 
in  which  I  can  stop  him.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  second-strike  capability 
in  the  hands  of  the  law,  but  certainly  not  in  my  honds,  as  I  know  of  no  way 
of  killing  a  man  after  I  am  dead.  But  even  the  operation  of  the  law  is  highly 
uncertain,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  acts  as  much  of  a  deterrent,  It 
certainly  does  not  succeed  in  preventing  homicide,  although  it  does  perhaps 
succeed  in  limiting  It.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  same  condition  of 
conditional  viability  ir,  regard  to  the  relation  of  nations  to  which  we  have  i 
long  been  accustomed  in  the  relation  of  persons.  Unconditional  viability  has 
disapfseared,  and  with  it  the  whole  clossical  concept  of  national  defense. 

Unless  we  can  go  forward  into  world  eornniuniiy,  we  are  olmost  bound  to  slip 
back.  The  only  way  to  go  bock  to  national  defense,  however,  is  through  a 
widespread  technological  collapse  as  o  result  perhaps  of  a  nuclear  war. 
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Acbpl'ive  S^iems  Survive  Periods  of  TransSrion 


The  moral  of  all  ibis  rather  absfroct  argument  is  that  we  live  in  a 
time  of  history  of  quite  unprecedented  systein“chonge  ,  The  enly  period  in 
history  which  remotely  approaches  what  we  cir®  now  going  through  is  the 
transition  from  prvs-civilization  to  t;)vilij,afiori  which  began  about  3000  B.C. 
In  periods  of  very  rtspid  change,  it  is  the  adaptive  systems  that  survive  rather 
than  the  simple  equilibrium  systems.  The  difference  between  these  is 
illustrated  in  Figure  6,  Here  we  suppose  that  each  point  in  the  plane  of  the 
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Figure  6.  Adaptivs  Systems 

paper  represents  <5  different  slate  of  some  system  or  organixafion.  In  eoch 
case,  the  heavy  dotted  line  represents  the  "death  boundary,"  Within  it,  all 
the  points  represent  the  states  In  which  the  system  is  viable.  Outside  it,  the 
systenv  is  hot  viable  and  will  disfhtegi'ote  or  be  transFormedi  The  lines  with 
arrows  represent  the  possible  dynamic  paths  of  the  system.  In  Figure  6a,  which 
is  an  equilibrium  system^  all  the  dynamic  paths  lead  to  an  equilibrium  system 
at  E,  within  the  death  boundary.  ■  As  long  as  E  is  within  the  death  boundary, 
that  1$;  in  the  viable  area,  the  otganism  will  survive  indefinitely.  IF,  however, 
the  death  boundary  shifts  so  that  E  is  no  longer  within  the  viable  area,  the 
organism  has  no  defenses  against  this  shift  and  will  not  survive. 

In  Figure  6b,  we  see  by  contrast  an  adaptive  system.  Here,  as  the 
dynamic  course  of  the  system  turns  it  toward  the  death  boundary,  this  Fact 
is  "perceived"  and  forces  are  brought  into  play  to  turn  the  system  away  from 
it.  There  may  or  may  no/  be  a  single  po.sltion  of  equilibrium  within  the  death 
boundary  .  This  does  not  matter,  however,  as  the  system  is  defended  againsf 
passing  the  death  boundary  by  its  adaptive  nature.  If  there  i.s  a  shift  in  the 
position  of  the  death  boundary,  the  system  perceives  this  and  adapts  accord¬ 
ingly .  A  good  example  of  an  adoptive  system  would  be  a  man  In  a  car  driving 
towards  a  railway  cro.S5ing  with  a  red  light  flashing.  His  behavior  and  the 
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resulting  motion  of  tho  vehicle  is  a  function  of  the  distance  between  the 
vehicle  itself  and  the  perceived  death  boundary,  An  ecjui  librium  system  by 
contrast  would  be  a  vebicitj  proceeding  at  a  constant  rate  of  speed  no  matter 
whether  the  danger  signals  were  flashing  or  not.  Clearly,  the  more  rapid  the 
rate  of  system  change,  the  more  important  it  is  for  a  system  to  be  adaptive  to 
survive.  !n  the  relatively  stable  world  and  in  a  relatively  stable  environmsnt, 
equilibrium  systems  may  have  high  survival  vcsiue.  They  may  indeed  be  better 
adrsptsd  to  ci  particular  stable  environment  than  an  adaptive  syatem  would  be, 
for  we  ainiost  always  have  to  pay  a  certain  price,  in  complexity  if  nothing 
else,  for  cKiaptivIty.  In  th®  rapidly  changing  environment,  however,  equil" 
ibri uni  systems  are  continually  finding  themselves  outside  the  viability  zone 
arsd  they  Have  no  recourse  ogomst  .this  disostet. 


The  Oisis  of  National  Defense 


With  thtsse  considerations  in  mind,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  present 
Crisis  of  the  systern  of  ndtloncil  defense.  I  hqve  argued  tbot  we  are  here  fac¬ 
ing  a  true  syiitem-breakdown  In  notional  defense,  in  that  no  nation  is  now 
unconditionally  viable,  and  national  defense  implies  a  world  system  in  which 
unconditional  viability  is  possible.  There  are  several  possible  adaptations 
to  this  situation .  We  may  attempt  to  restore  unconditional  viability  and  the 
system  of  national  defense.  Two  approaches  are  generally  .suggested  to  this 
problem.  One  is  arms  control,  world  organization,  and  the  elimination  of 
war  as  a  social  system.  The  other  is  the  development  of  defensive  weapons  or 
other  defensive  apparatus  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  potential  enemy  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  home  base  of  the  defender.  l.ot  us  suppose  thot  in  Figure 
3,  by  deferisiva  measures,  we  could  lower  the  strength-line  K1  to  Kb^Lo  and 
the  lino  HG  to  HG^Gjv  Unconditional  viability  has  now  been  r®.Store<C  for 
each  party  hs  stronger  than  the  other  at  homof  provided  that  the  defensive 
measures  are  not  so  expensive  os  to  destroy  the  Internol  viability  of  the  notions 
concerned.  This,  in  essence,  is  the  theoretical  bose  of  those  who  would  afgue 
that  we  should  go  undatgrbund  in  the  face  ofo  nuclear  weapon.  The  feasibil¬ 
ity  of  this  proposal  Is  partly  technical,  partly  psychologicol  arid  ethical .  I 
am  no  export  in  the  technical  feasibility  of  these  proposals,  I  am,  however, 
highly  skeptical  about  them,  even  if  they  are  technically  feasible,  for  the 
price  of  defense  under  these  circumstances  seems  to  be  absurdly  high.  Further¬ 
more,  if  there  are  any  lessons  from  history,  it  is  that  defensiveness  of  this 
kind  is  always  obtained  at  an  extremely  high  cost,  especially  in  mobility 
and  other  forms  of  adaptiveness.  Neither  the  turtle  nor  the  knight  in  armor 
ever  got  very  far,  and  though  the  tank  hud  a  brief  success,  its  day  seems  to 
be  over.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the;  concentration  of  effort  on  defensive¬ 
ness  in  this  sense,  that  is,  on  city  wails,  Moginot  lines,  armor  plate  and  civil 
defense,  either  Is  inimical  to  survival  or,  if  it  succeeds,  succeeds  only  at  a 
fantastically  high  cost  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  the  organism  which  is  defended 
If  the  continuance  of  the  system  of  the  sovereign  national  states  implies  that 
we  shall  all  live  on  cilgae  in  caverns,  then  I  say,  "To  hell  with  it ."  There 
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must  be  beitor  solutions  to  the  probieni  than  this,, 

The  anti-'friissile  rriissile  represents  a  variant  of  tlie  above  ccjse.  This 
might  be  calieci  the  dererrsive-aggressive  weapon,  or  the  interceptor  which 
is  designed  to  destroy  tho  enemy's  deoidly  missile  before  it  reachss  its  target. 
Here  again,  I  cannot  judge  the  present  technical  fecssibility  of  such  systems. 

1  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  express  extreme  skepticism  obout  them, 

There  is  a  profound  tendency  for  defensive  measures  to  become  obsolete,  and 
for  offensive  weapons  to  outrun  them.  The  deaclliness  of  the  nucieor  weapon 
is  so  great  thot  I  shall  be  extremely  surprised  if  any  defense  for  it  Is  ever- 
found .  Just  ns  fireorirrs  destroyed  armor,  and  the  revolver  led  to  personal 
disarmament,  now  I  suspect  the  nuclear  weapon  will  liltev,f!s«  lend  to  th« 
destruction  of  national  sovereignty  and  to  world  disarmament.  The  final 
answer  to  those  who  advocote  tho  practicability  of  nuclear  war  seems  to  me 
to  lie  in  the  putppSie  of  such  o  war,  which  Is  to  restore  the  system  which 
produced  it!  If  the  price  of  natior^al  sovereignty  is  a  nuclear  v/ar  every 
generation  or  so,  again  I  sa//"  To  hell  with  It,"  for  the  loyalties  on  which 
national  sovereignty  depends  will  not  stond  up  under  these  circumstances. 

The  best  form  of  loyalty  to  o  hopelessly  insolvent  organisation  is  to  bankrupt 
it  os  soon  as  possible  so  that  it  may  be  reorganized  Into  a  vioble  form. 

The  NeCOSSity  for  Adaptive  Conflict  Control 

The  world  system  in  which  we  now  live  has  a  positive  probability  of 
huciear  dlMster  built  into  if;,  and  thei»gh  we  do  not  krioW  how  flrdat  this 
probability  is,  if  is  Cortalnly  of  on  order  of  to  be  seriously  disturb'- 

irig,  oven  if  it  is  only  Orte  per  cent  per  aniiutn.  Undor  these  circumstahces,  , 
it  is  desperately  necessary  to  develop  adaptive  systems,  especially  adapftvo 
social  systems,  which  can  diminish  dhd  rapidly  eliminate  the  pfotjabi I Ity  of 
this  disaster.  The  ottempts  to  build  equilibrium  systems  of  defense  on  stable 
d(3terrence  seem  to  mo  to  be  doomed  to  failure.  The  world  changes  too  / 
rapidly  and,  os  we  havo  seen,  it  Is  the  adaptive  system,  not  the  equilibrium 
system,  that  will  survive  under  these  circumstances.  The  adaptive  system 
v/hich  is  required  here  is  o  world  system  of  conflict  control  .  By  this  1  mean 
social  institutions  which  will  be  able  to  detect  the  dynomics  of  conflict 
situations  and  will  be  able  to  throw  In  counterweights,  or  countervailing 
forfces,  which  will  prevent  those  systems  from  reaching  the  crisis  point  of 
system-breakdown  into  overt  violence  involving  the  use  of  national  armed 
forces.  Such  institutions  already  exist  on  the  nationol  level.  In  the  less- 
developed  countries  this  moy  take  the  form  of  conflict-.suppression  rather  than 
control,  which  is  dangerous  in  the  long  run.  In  the  developed  countries  we 
have  an  extremely  elaborate  set  of  social  in5titutions  ”'’^the  law,  the  courts,  the 
regulative  agencies,  collective  bargaining,  arbitration,  arid  so  on- -a  1 1  of 
which  are  designed  to  divert  conflicts  into  peaceful  channeLs  and  to  diminish 
the  reactivity  of  conflict  processes.  At  tho  world  level,  we  have  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  such  institutions  but  they  are  not  yet  adequate,  and  we  do  not  even 
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have  i'he  information  institutions  which  v/ill  warn  ns  when  wg  are  c^pproaching 
a  system  boi.indary.  W©  despiarately  need  something  which  v/i!l  be  the 
equivcsient  of  national-income  statistics  in  the  field  of  international  tensions. 


As  it  lr>  nc’.v,  wa  ofti 
■shouid  ask  ourselves 


what  is  happening  rints!  it  is  too  !c 


n  do  iiot  Icno 

For  instance,  by  what  world  institutions  could  we  have 
decait  with  Hitler,  and  this,  incidentally,  is  a  mast  unusual  end  unlikely  cose 
which  may  not  occur  again  for  a  thousand  years.  We  must  then  seek  to  build 
these  institutions  and  put  our  major  efforts  in  this  direction. 


There  are,  of  course,  even  more  urgertt  tasks  thon  the  dovelppment  of 
the  long”run  instirutions  of  conflict  control.  My  personal  view  is  that  the 
armed  forces  pf  the  world  have  become  a  social  system  olmrsst  completely  , 
divorced  from  the  states  v/hich  ihsy  ostensibly  defend  and  vvhich  pay  for  them. 
They  have  become  a  highly  reactive  dynamic  and  isolated  social  system  and 
it  is,,  paradoxical ty  f  lh©  armed  Forces  themselves  that  have  destroyed  the 
system  of  national  defense  which  they  are  supposed  to  embody .  Under  these 
circumsjancss  lt  is  an  urgent  task  to  build  organizational  ligaments  between 
the  armed  forces  of  the  world.  I  have  argued  elsewhere  thafi  just  as  we 
resoiyed  the  religious  question  by  the  ingenious  device  of  separating  the 
churph  from  the  state,  to  the  great  mutual  benefit  of  both  parties,  so  we  must 
solve  the  questson  of  war  by  the  separation  of  the  armed  forces  from  the  state , 
In  this  case,,  however,  the  armed  fprces  wl  11  wither  awdy  unless.they  con  flhd 
other  functions,  for  an  armed  force  (s  one  cjrganl?:ation  which  has  hd  justiflca'* 
tion  apart  from  the  existence  of  another  organization  of  like  kind.  It  is  this 
which  rriakes  the  interaction  of  the  world  armed  forces  a  unique  soc jo  1  system. 

The  bargaining  problems  Involved  In  this  mbvernent  ore  difficult,  but 
they  are  not  insoluble;  this,  however,  would  have  to  be  the  subject  of  another 
paper.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  exploit  and  strengthen  all  the  tacit  agree- 
ments  which  we  have,  Bargainirig  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  explicit 
agreernent,  Most  of  the  important  bargains  of  social  life  are  never  made 
explicit,  and  many  of  them  ore  even  unconscious,  the  tacit  '’agreement" 
that  we  have  with  the  Russians  to  do  nothing  really  serious  about  civil  defense, 
for  instance,  is  an  extremely  important  element  of  the  stability  of  the  present 
situation,  as  Schelling  (1940)  and  others  have  observed  If  either  side  breaks 


A 

*Tlie  incredibly  dangerous  situation  which  resulted  from  Kennedy's 
civil  defense  program  of  late  1961,  the  quiet  sabotage  of  this  program  by 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  public,  and  the  inability  of  Leon  Gour4  to 
persuade  us  that  mysterious  doors  in  Moscow  subways  constitute  o  civil  defense 
program  appropriate  to  the  nuclear  age  are  ail  tributes  to  the  stability  of 
this  "agreement,"  even  though  it  may  rest  on  little  more  than  mutual  inertia. 
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Jhis,  the  results  might  be  disastrous  for  all.  Tacit  agreements,  however,  are 
somewhat  insecure,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  trying  to  reinforce  them 
with  explicit  agreements,  as  long  as  the  attempt  to  write  explicit  agreenionls 
doe*  net  destroy  the-  tacit. 


The  Price  System  as  an  Adaptive  Mechanism 


tn  the  present  state  of  the  w'orld,  on©  must  look  not  only  towerc!  the 
postponement”— one  hopes  the  indefinite  postponisment'-™of  disaster;  one  must 
also  look  beyond  disaster.  We  should  certainly  give  thought  to  the  noture  of 
the  adaptiveness  of  the  social  and  economic  system  to  lecovery  from  a  nuclear 
disaster ,  W©  itKiy  fne©  a  certain  dilemma  in  thot  activity  which  Si  direcfsd 
towards  more  rapid  recovery  from  o  disaster  may  make  that  disaster  itself 
more  probable,  just  as  irtsuronce  probably  increases  the  number  of  fires ;  For  ; 
the  most  port/  however;  I  am  opHmisfIc  enough  to  think  that  some  measures 
which  would  make  for  recovery  from  disaster  would  also  postpone  it,  or  dt 
least  would  not  make  if  more  probable.  ‘  ^ 


The  mdior  victim  of  a  nwcloar  disaster  Is  likely  to  be  large-scale  Organ 
izaf  I  on  of  all  kinds,  piiydte  or  public ,  a*  the  ce.ntra  I  off  icfs  and  records  of 
large-scale  Organ  Nations  ore  almost  all  cohcentrated  ip  large, cities.  Some 
relatively  simple  meosuros,  however.  In  the  wdy  of  the  establishment  of  a 
monetary  system,  of  some  form  of  quSt^k  ailocdtlon  of  the  equity  in  the  femajn"? 
ing  property  among,suryiyors>  and. of  q  minimum  of  law  and  order,  V/quId  be 
sufficient  to  set  in  motion  a  rapid  fi^ocess  of  recovery,  The  system  of  priyate 
enterprise  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  sUOh  a  situafiori  .  Even  Communist • 
Russia,  for  instance,  had  to  adopt  the  New  Economic  Policy  whicb  involyed 
0  partial  restoration  of  private  enterprise  in  the  1920^  after  on  e 
economic  cc 


se, 


The  extraordinary  recovery  of  West  Germany  from  the  holqcqusf  of 
the  second  World  War  is  a  good  example  of  the  adoptability  of  systems  of  this 
kind,  and  their  remarkable  powers  of  recupsration .  Such  q  system,  of  course, 
requires  0  certoin  minimum  of  government,  it  requites  q  reasonably  stoble 
monetary  unit,  and  It  requires  reasonable  security  of  property.  Once  these 
are  assured,  however,  the  price-profit  system  has  extroordinary  powers  of 
regeneration  and  recuperation,  Even  though  o  nuclear  war,  for  instance; 
would  see  the  United  States  with  an  extreme  moldistribution  of  rosourbes,  with 
far  too  much  in  agricultura  and  not  enough  in  manufacturing,  provided  that 
the  holocaust  led  to  a  considerable  collapse  of  rostrictivo  ond  regulotive 
government  institutions,  recovery  should  bt*  swift.  If  a  price  system  con  be 
established,  agricultural  prices  qnd  Incomes  would  fail  very  low  and  there 
would  bo  ci  very  rapid  migration  out  of  agriculture  into  construction  and 
industry.  Very  large  payoffs  would  appear  at  the  places  in  the  society  where 
they  v/ore  needed,  and  resources  would  move  accordingly.  Recovery  might 
even  be  assisted  by  the  destruction  of  much  of  the  oppxiratus  of  the  Federal 
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Goveenmentj  or  c»t  ioast  of  its  post  laws,  which  on  the  whole  would  provenl 
adjustment  and  strangle  developments  under  these  circumstances. 


Learning  to  Live  with  Conditional  Viability 


Even  though  I  have  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  the  adaptiveness  of 
the  social  and  economic  system,  I  have  very  little  confidence  in  the  adaptive 
nature  of  the  national  state,  and  it  is  this  institution  wltich  !  think  Is  really 
threatened  by  the  existing  technology.  No  national  state,  not  oven  the 
United  Siotes  or  the  Soviet  Union,  con  guarantee  to  its  citizens  that  minimum 
area  of  peace  and  security  which  alone  can  justify  its  sovereign  existence. 


I'***  I  «  I  ,  e  »  t  ,  ■  .  f  aI  I  _l  <  I  I  .^1 

ina  ponncQi  ar^qni^aifuri  vi  tuts  wunu  io  Oui{i\rupi 


I  li*  vit>  M>»  M*«-« 


sword-  Unfortunately,  we  have  no  social  institutions  for  bankrupting  it 
dfiCehtly  and  quietly,  and  for  reorganizing  it  in  a  more  stable  and  more 
sati.sfactpry  form.  The  present  system  Is,  1  think,  almost  certain  to  end  in 
cotastrophe  .  <i'Jps^lon  remains,  then,  do  wo  change  the  system  before 
catastrophe  or  after  it?  If  we  prepare  to  change  it  before,  we  may  be 
successful,  in  which  case  the  catastrophe  will  be  avoided.  But  even  if  the 
catastrophe  is  hot  avoided,  fsreparation  to  change  the  system  will  bear  fruit 
after  the  cafostrophe,  if  this  is  not  wholly  Fatal  to  mankind.  It  is  the  great 
genius  of  man  that  he  is  able  to  anticipate  catastrophe  in  his  imagination . 

H©  develop  early“wctning  systems  that  warn  him  when  he  is  approaching  the 
cliffs,  It  is  hoped  that  we  con  still  do  this  In  the  crisis  which  now  confronts 


The  problem  is  eissehtially  one  of  lining  undet  conditions  of  very 
rapid  system-change .  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  learning  is  going  on^  the 
Krushchev  doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence,  Incompletely  thought  ouf  as  it 
1s/  represents  a  very  fundamental  learning  prpcess  within  Mptxism  .  Oof  Own 
Ideology  is  not  so  explicit,  but  still  one  cqn  detect  in  out  octions  q  certain 
learning  process.  TK©  crucial  question  is,  VVVill  if  be  rapid  eno'^glt?"  ' At 
the  present  time,  the  mass  of  the  Amerieqn  people,  and  to  a  large  extent 
what  might  be  celled  the  "establishment, *'  still  Wave  op  Iniaga  of  the  worl^ 
which  is  fundamentally  obsolete.  It  is  an  image  of  the  world  In  whtcH  national 
defense  and  unconditional  viability  still  exist  os  they  did  for  the  United 
tsefore  1949,  Among  the  more  soF^iisticated,  the  realizotion  is  spreading  that 
we  have  suffered  a  system-fthange,  and  that  we  must  adapt  our  behavior 
accordingly  .  In  particular,  wo  must  learn  to  live  with  condltlortal  viability 
If  we  expect  to  survive  as  a  society.  This  moans  a  national  posture  very 
different  from  whot  we  have  been  accustomed  to  in  the  past.  It  is  a  posture, 
hovrever,  which  is  not  wholly  alien  to  what  is  best  in  our  tradition.  It  rnay 
be  that  in  this  day  the  ability  to  survive  and  to  ovoid  the  impending  death 
of  our  society  may  depend  upon  our  ability  to  learn  certain  skills  which  have 
long  been  m-eached  but  very  little  practiced — the  skill,  for  instance,  of 
loving  our  anemleS,  of  saving  our  life  through  being  willing  to  lose  it,  and 
of  being  meek,  adaptabla,  and  teachable ,  These,  I  think  it  can  be  shovrn. 
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are  ihsi  sktils  ihat  lead  h;>  survival  in  an  age  of  condiHonal  viability ,  They 
ere  skillu  that  we  iiave  not  taken  seriously.  We  have  regarded  thein  as  plati¬ 
tudes  a  rtd  preachmEifits .  In  the  pcist,  on  the  whole,  we  have  relied  c-i  uncon" 
ciitionai  viability  and  nationcfl  defense,  and  we  hove  gotten  away  with  it. 
Now,  !  su-spcsct,  we  can  get  avjoy  with  it  no  longer.  We  must  unlearn  the 
lessons  of  eKfSBtSenc®;  tha  fKnyoff  function  has  choriged  and  we  had  better  find 
this  out  before  it  is  too  late. 


My  final  plea,  therofore,  is  that  w@  correct  a  reassive  rnistjiiocatian 
of  our  intellectual  resources.  We  put  most  of  our  resourco.s  info  the  study  of 
physical  and  biological  systems,  but  very  little  of  the  study  into  social  systems. 
It  is  her®,  hov/ever,  that  the  problems  lie.  Wo  have  now  got  to  the  point, 


!  hclicvs,  whvSirs  mfijcir  efforts  in  ilus  dlrecfion  wouia'  nor  only  have  a  very 


high  rate  of  return  in  terms  of  sheer  dollars  end  cents,  but  might  make  the 


difference  between  life  and  death  for  our  system.  Wts  con  no  longer  rely  on 
the  machinery  of  state-maintenance,  role-moiritenance,  or  even  maintenance- 


maintenance  to  defend  us  against  death,  W©  must  go  to  the  fourth  level,  the 
level  of  the  metatask.  We  have  spent  too  much  time  and  energy  In  trying  to 
find  the  best  way  of  doing  things  that  should  not  be  done  at  all  .  We  must 
now  put  a  major  effort  In  finding  those  things  which  should  be  done  and  whfch 
must  be  done  if  we  are  to  survive. 


>  . 


PART  III 

THREE  CONCEPTUAL  APPROACHES 
TO  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


CHAPTER  6 


PUBUC  APATHY  TOWARD  CIVIL  DEFENSE!  A  CASE  OF  ANXIETY 

Jom  C.  Nurincilly 
Vcinderbill  Unlversii'y 

Thera  are  Three  principal  reasons  vrhy  !  am  coraklering  the  topic  of 
civil  defense.  First,  ci$  a  citizen  I  am  vary  much  concerned  With  fha  perils  of 
our  tims,  and  like  any  other  citizen  i  would  do  whatever  I  could  either  to  help 
win  the  Cold  War  or,  better,  to  help  thaw  out  th®  present  dangerous  antagonism. 
Second,  <3s  a  p.sychotogist,  I  believe  that  there  is  much  that  th«i  behavioral 
sciences  have  to  offer  in  girding  the  nation  for  defense  and  in  insuring  rj  peace¬ 
ful  world  for  our  children.  Third,  for  over  Six  years  I  studlod  a  sodio!  Issue 
which  has  a  number  of  features  in  common  with  civil  delFense!  public  reactions 
to  mental  illness  (Nunnally,  1961), 

This  paper  is  primarily  concerned  with  how  the  p<<blic  Is  reactihO  to 
civil  defanse—what  it  knows,  whcir  ir  reels,  wHof  iH  apfiah  tendencies  are, 
and  how  thssa  may  be  modified  by  communication  program$  In  the  mass  medio 
and  elsewhw'e.  As  background  for  certain  hypotheses  about  pUbii<i  reactions 
to  c !  vl  i  deferis©  ,  some  bf  th®  tna  jdr  resu  its  from  studi e®  df  pub!  ip,  r«ac  t ions  to 
mentrl)  iltnsss  will  be  pr©s©nted|  and  their  implications  te  s^^^ 
of,  civifdeiensf  suggested  A  ':y 'A  '■ 

Canciusions  suggested  her©  regardihg  the  present  public  reaction  to 
civil  defense  may  sound  pessimistic  because. the  evidence  Indicates  that  the 
public  is  poorly  prepared  to  help  prevent  Ctomic  disaster  or  cope  with  it  if  it 
comesf  Also,  the  evidfencB  Indicdtes  thdt  current  programs  of  public  informo- 
Jlon  are  not  only  ineffectiye  in  many  ways  but  may  actually  be  having  a  nega¬ 
tive  effect,  V\dri|e  the  extent  of  our  knov;/iedge  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
does  not  justify  promises  to  answer  oil  .questions  in  this  area,  we  do  have  basis 
for  making  some  important  ond  oonstructive  comments  ortd  suggestions. 

Results  from  Studies  of  Mental  Illness 

The  Studies  of  public  raoctionr.  to  mental  iilness  on  which  i  shall  re¬ 
port  began  in  1954  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  They  ware  financed  by  a 
series  of  special  grants  from  the  Notiono)  Inst  itute  of  Mental  Health  during 
the  period  J954  to  1960.  The  purposes  of  the  studies  wore  to  determine  whot 
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fhe  p».)blk;  knows-  and  feets  c)i;>ouf  inenksl  illness,  atvci  how  misinformation  and 
lack  of  knowledge  ond  undesirable  attitudes  can  be  corrected  by  prograim  in 
tire  media  of  moss  communication  and  in  otlrsr  channels.  Included  in  the  re- 
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psychiatrists,  and  other  professional  groups,  (c)  analyses  of  the  content  of 
toievision,  nowspapers,  and  other  moss  media,  and  (d)  axperirmarita!  studies  of 
the  differontiai  effoictiveness  of  different  communication  rkrategias.  iho  fol¬ 
lowing  aresome  of  tha  findings  that  hove  implications  for  research  on  public 
reactions  to  civil  defense. 


Early  in  bur  research  we  found  it  nec6.ssary  to  make  a  careful  distinc¬ 
tion  in  our  studios  bstween  what  people  know  in  terms  of  facts  about  mental 
illness  ond  how  they  feel  or  how  they  ore  prepared  to  react  when  confronted 
with  mantafoillness  phenomena.  We  refer  to  the  former  as  public  information 
and  to  the  latter  as  public  ottitudes.  The  distinction  is  important  because 
very  different  conclusions  ore  reoched  about  the  current  states,  of  public  in¬ 
formation  and  attitudes.  For  example,  it  is  much  easier  to  teach  people  new 
factual  material  than  it  is  to  develop  new  attitudes,,  and  the  communication 
strategies  required  In  the  two  situations  Ore  frequently  quite  differertt.  This 
distinction  is  very  likely  to  prove  importarit  for  studies  of  civil  defense.  By 
nOf  heeding  this  distinction  In  the  past  we  may  hove  hindered  our  efforts  to 
create  Q  better  understanding  of  civil  defense  and  greater  readiness  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  its  programs. 

■  ;  In  our  studies  of  public  information  about  mental  illness  we  expected 
to  find  0  misinformed  public;  insteod  we  found  an  uninformed  public,  t'hcif  is, 
rather  then  holding  many  incorteet  notions  about  mental  Illness,  the  overage 
;  man  Has  very  few  Ideas,  cOrreGt  pr  incorrect.  This  may  sound  like  mere  ha  I  r^ 
splitting,  but  the  differartce  is  Important  for  commuhicdtlon  programs. 

When  people  are  lacking  in  Ideas  they  Ore  Usually  more  easily 
suoded  than  when  they  already  haye-reratively  articufOte  rtdtlpns.  This 
proved  to  be  our  experience  in  communicaring  information  about  mental  ilh 
ness.  We  were  surprised  how  readily  people  would  accept  almost  any  'ihforma- 
Hon  that  we  gave  them.  Over-simplified  and  palpably  incorrect  information 
about  the  catrses,  treatment,  and  effects  of  mental  illness  was  frequently 
accepted  as  correct.  It  is  probable  that  much  the  same  is  true  of  public 
reactions  to  civil  defense. 

We  found  that  public  attitudes  with  respect  to  mental-health  phenom¬ 
ena  ai'0  as  bod  as  generally  suspected.  '  There  is  o  rather  widesprecid  panicky 
fear  of  mental  illbess,  a  loathing  of  th®  mentally  ill,  ond  d  distrust  of  mental 
treatment  methods.  There  appears  to  be  o  generalized  anxiety  reaction  to- 
ward  everything  raiated  to  mental  illness.  Even  thinking  about,  talking  about, 
or  receiving  information  about  mental  illness  is  disturbing.  Anxiety  is  the  key 
to  understanding  public  reactions  to  mental  illness;  the  monagement  of  anxiety 
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is  the  key  to  changing  attitudes  and  promoting  useful  action.  There  are 
reasons' to' believe  that  anxiety  is  also  the  key  to  public  teactions  to  civil 

-defense.-'-'-.— : — . 

To  induce  more  constructive  attitudes  and  action  tendencies  toward 
mental-illness. phenomena,  anxiety  must  be  reduced.  There  are  several  ways 
.of  accomplishing  this.  Anxiety  can  be  reduced  by  not  discussing  danger  and 
g6f~)pjietdils.  Anxiety  can  be  reduced  by  providing  ways  to  handle  or  avoid 
problems.  Anxiety  can  be  reduced  by  simplifying  problems  and  by  communi¬ 
cating  only  easily  understood  messages.  Anxiety  can  be  reduced  when 
authorities  all  say  the  same  thing  and  when  their  messages  ere  reassuring. 

Imolications  for  Civil  Defense 
Effective  Use  of  Threat  ' 

Our  studies  of  mental  illness  tell  us  something  of  the  difficulties  of 
trying  to  control  human  behavior  in  anxiety-provoking  situations.  Learning 
usually  is  more  effective  when  positive  incentives  can  be  used.  In  civil  de¬ 
fense,  as  in  mental  illness,  we  hove  customarily  used  the  threat  of  punishment. 
Communications  about  civil  defense  usually  emphasize  the  dangers  of  being 
blinded,  rendered  sterile,  or  of  being  obliterated.  To  avoid  the'e  threatened 
dangers  people  are  expected  to  learn  complex  instructions  about  civil  defense; 
to  invest  their  time,  energy,  and  money  in  elaborate  precautions;  and  to  steel 
themselves  for  the  holocaust.  It  is  very  difficult  to  teach  such  complex, 
highly  skilled  responses  under  the  threat  of  punishment. 

If  threat  of  punishment  is  to  be  effective,  the  source  of  punishment 
must  be  localized  in  space  and  time.  Spankings  are  effective  in  preventing 
children  from  playing  In  the  street  because  children  can  see  the  street  and 
they  know  that  one  step  too  many  means  quick  punishment.  The  threat  of 
atomic  disaster  Is  not  so  concrete;  you  cannot  see  it,  have  never  experienced 
it,  and,  consequently,  can  make  believe  It  does  not  exist.  For  punishment  to 
be  an  effective  aid  to  learning,  the  punishment  must  actually  be  sampled, 
preferably  in  small  doses.  The  child  will  avoid  the  street  only  if  he  is  actually 
punished,  not  merely  threatened.  As  any  parent  knows,  the  child  will  not 
avoid  the  street  solely  because  of  the  threat  of  being  killed  by  an  automobile. 
He  has  never  been  run  over  "in  small  doses"  and  probably  has  never  witnessed 
a  severe  accident.  The  threat  is  abstract  and  unreal,  and  consequently,  not 
nearly  as  effective  as  the  concrete  and  sure  spanking.  If  punishment,  or  the 
threat  of  it,  is  to  be  an  effective  agent  in  modifying  behavior,  the  punishment 
must  be  close  in  time  to  the  avoidant  response.  We  try  to  teach  people  to 
avoid  atomic  obliteration  by  building  and  equipping  shelters,  but  because  the 
threat  Is  distant  and  lacking  in  concreteness  it  is  Ineffectual. 
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when  people  are  consf-anHy  threafened,  when  fhe  threat  is  appalling, 
aridj;K)_sure;_ways'6f  escape  are  available,  several  things  happen.  First, 
people  nfranifest  an  anxiety  reaction  when  dealing  with,  talking  about,  or  even 
thinking  about  anything  directly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  issue.  This  hap- 
pens  with  the  subject  of  mental  illness,  and  probably  also  occurs  with  respect 
to  Other  potentially  threatening  topics  such  as  cancer,  economic  depressions, 
'^'ond  with'thertcpic^b  thermonuclear  disaster.  Second,  the  anxiety  creates  a 
distrust  of  professionals  concerned  with  the  problems — psychiatrists  v/ith  men¬ 
tal  illness,  physicians  with  cancer,  government  economists  with  depressions, 
and  civil  defense  specialists  with  thermonuclear  disaster.  Third,  there  is  a 
general  withdrawal  reaction  to  the  topic  and  everything  related  to  it.  The 
individual  is  reluctant  to  talk  about  or  learn  about  the  phenomena,  even 
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this  is  a  general  state  of  apathy,  and  it  is  this  apathy  that  lets  people  go  to 
pieces  without  seeking  professional  help,  smoke  two  packs  of  cigarettes  a  day 
regardless  of  the  threat  of  lung  cancer,  and  fail  to  take  even  the  simplest 
precautions  against  atomic  disaster. 


If  the  situation  is  as  bad  as  I  have  pictured  it,  what  are  we  to  do 
about  it?  If  we  are  going  to  continue  to  employ  a  type  of  avoidant  learning 
in  civil  defense  communications,  we  should  use  threat  more  effectively. 
Some  ways  of  doing  this  are: 


1 .  Decrease  emphasis  on  the  threat — it  is  already  too  strong.  Supply 
fewer  gory  details  of  what  would  happen  in  an  atomic  assault.  We  have 
operated  on  the  premise  that  the  stronger  the  threat  the  more  incentive  for 
preparedness,  and  this  obviously  has  not  worked. 

2.  Present  a  more  consistent  front  among  experts.  When  anxiety  is 
high  and  experts  disagree  about  what  to  do,  the  public  is  confused  and 
rendered  more  fearful.  The  feeling  is  much  like  what  one  would  get  from 
lying  in  a  hospital  bed  and  overhearing  several  surgeons  argue  about  where 
the  incision  should  be  made.  Of  course,  experts  have  a  perfect  right,  and 
even  an  obligation,  to  disagree  when  the  truth  is  in  doubt.  But  it  would  be 
far  better  if  these  controversies  were  not  aired  in  public. 

3.  Communicate  simple,  easily  understood  information.  When  people 
are  anxious,  they  want,  and  can  assimilate,  only  simple  rules  and  procedures. 
For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  over-simplify  if  necessary. 

4.  Communicate  only  that  information  which  directly  relates  to  ways 
and  means  of  solving  problems.  When  people  are  anxiety  ridden,  their 
intellectual  interest  Is  low.  Consequently,  general  scientific  Information 
about  fallout  patterns,  military  preparedness,  and  biological  effects  are  of 

re  lot  ively  little  interest.  People  look  for  simple  rules  for  avoiding  impending 
danger . 


5.  These  ore  some  of  fhe  rules  that  we  hove  found  efff=:  -ive  in  threat- 
provoking  situations.  But  suppose  that  all  the  information  thd  /ou  want  to 
communicdte  does  not  conform  to  these  rules?  Then,  my  suyge-.ion  is  to 
communicate  less;  It  is  easy  to  assume  that  sheer  volume  cf  communication  is 
goo.d,:-thatJf_the  media  of  mass  communication  are  flooded  witii  civil  defense 
messages  the  public  will  iearn  and  prepare.  But  if  communiccrons  have  the 
_wrong  psychological  properties,  many  of  the  messages  will  backfire  and  pro- 
iduce'undesirable  results.  In  this  cose,  a  large  volume  of  communication  will 
be  far  less  effective  than  a  much  smaller  volume  of  communIcG“  on  which  is 
carefully  composed. 

Use  of  Positive  Incentives 

In  addition  to  doing  a  better  job  of  using  punishment,  would  be 
wise,  insofar  os  possible,  to  use  positive  incentives  to  promote  desirable 
attitudes  and  actions.  Many  people  will  build  shelters  if  you  put  their  picture 
in  the  paper,  if  they  are  cited  for  being  good  citizens,  if  they  are  respected 
by  members  of  their  fraternal  organizations,  and  if  other  positive  incentives 
are  used.  We  may  laugh  at  the  Russians  when  they  give  medo!  j  for  outstanding 
efforts  by  production- line  workers,  but  it  is  effective.  I  suspect  that  they  are 
systematically  using  such  positive  incentives  to  prepare  for  civil  defense  For 
participating  in  civil  defense  preparedness  activities,  for  heeding  defense  in¬ 
structions,  for  octing  as  plane-spotter,  etc.,  the  individual  should  be  recog¬ 
nized  os  being  a  good  citizen.  These  kinds  of  things  serve  as  potent  sources  of 
positive  reinforcement,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  we  can  use  such  positive 
incentives  instead  of  threats,  we  may  be  able  to  increase  activ  j  public 
cooperation. 


General  Observations 


In  addi  tion  to  the  foregoing  specific  suggestions  for  more  effective 
programs  to  secure  public  interest  and  cooperation,  some  genet ol  observations 
are  in  order: 

1 .  In  my  opinion  the  behavioral  sciences  can  be  used  more  effectively 
than  they  have  been  in  the  past.  There  are  many  behavioral  scientists  who 
have  worked  on  problems  that  relate  to  civil  defense  whose  kn^r^tledge  and 
skills  are  not  being  utilized.  The  problem  is  that  of  translating  research  ideas 
and  findings  into  a  form  useful  in  civil  defense  action.  Also,  many  of  the 
issues  relating  to  civil  defense  are  amenable  to  research,  and,  if  appropriate 
planning  and  support  are  provided,  many  behavioral  scientists  vouid  be  found 
to  address  themselves  to  these  problems. 

2.  In  developing  effective  communication  about  civil  defense,  a  fine 
line  must  be  drawn  between  providing  information  to  the  public  and  manipu¬ 
lating  the  public.  In  a  democracy  we  cherish  the  concept  of  ‘  Vee  information. 
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and  anything  that  smacks  of  propaganda  is  objectionable.  However,  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  do  hove  programs  to  promote  and  want  to  communicate  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  possible.  The  government  is  in  favor  of  soil  conservation,  non- 
pollution  of  streams,  polio  vaccination,  and  many  other  things;  and  efforts  are 
made  to  convince  the  public  that  it  should  cooperate.  Is  it  wrong  for  the 
government  agencies  to  hold  points  of  view  and  try  to  persuade  the  public  to 
cooperate?  This  would  be  a  difficult  position  to  defend.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  deceive  the  public,  but  it  is  necessary  and  legitimate  to  select  and  order 
communicated  material  to  maximize  impact.  As  a  scientist  it  is  not  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  say  what  the  policy  should  be,  but  it  is  my  obligation  to  con¬ 
tribute  whatever  knowledge  my  discipline  has  or  can  get  that  bears  on  policy 
issues  and  implementation  of  policy  decisions. 

3.  It  would  be  unwise  to  expect  too  much  of  the  public.  I  do  believe 
that  much  can  be  done  to  help  people  defend  themselves  against  thermonuclear 
attack,  but  It  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  more  than  a  relatively  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  public  to  become  well  informed  about  the  complexities  of  civil 
defense.  Those  who  study  public  opinion  find  that  the  majority  of  the  people 
are  poorly  informed  about  most  national  issues.  For  example,  if  you  quiz  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  public  about  the  current  situation  in  Laos,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  50  per  cent  or  more  could  not  locate  Laos  as  a  country  in  Southern 
Asia,  and  an  even  greater  per  cent  could  not  tell  you  anything  of  the  nature 

of  the  opposing  factions.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  public  is 
grossly  ignorant  or  stupid,  but  rather  that  there  are  so  many  competing  issues 
and  communication  sources  that  it  is  hard  for  any  one  issue  to  remain  salient. 
Also,  the  attention  of  the  "average  man"  is  largely  taken  up  with  the  more 
immediate  concerns  of  daily  living.  In  this  context  it  is  hard  for  national 
issues,  such  as  civil  defense,  to  compete  for  attention.  Unless  a  very  concen¬ 
trated  and  sustained  program  of  public  information  is  undertaken,  it  may  be 
unrealistic  to  expect  the  average  person  to  learn  more  than  a  few  simple  facts 
about  civil  defense.  Much  of  the  civil  defense  preparation  will  probably  have 
to  be  done  for  the  public  by  special  governmental  and  civic  groups. 

4.  With  respect  to  helping  the  public,  we  should  carefully  consider 
which  groups  in  the  population  should  be  the  major  targets  for  communication 
programs.  It  may  be  wise  to  devote  special  efforts  to  inform  and  motivate 
civic  and  professional  leaders,  teachers,  law  enforcement  agents,  physicians, 
and  other  key  persons.  I  suspect  that  one  of  the  primary  reasons  why  there  is 
so  little  active  cooperation  in  civil  defense  programs  is  that  many  key  persons 
presently  regard  civil  defense  as  hopeless,  economically  unfeasible,  and  a 
poor  investment  of  the  nation's  energy.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  obtain 
cooperation  from  the  public  at  large  if  its  key  people  are  not  well  informed 
and  convinced  of  the  importance  and  practicality  of  the  program. 

5.  The  problems  of  civil  defense  are  too  urgent  to  wait  for  long- 
range  basic  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences.  We  may  already  have  a 


great  deal  of  knowledge  about  human  behavior  that  can  be  used  to  guide 
programs  of  communication.  What  is  needed  is  to  organize  what  we  already 
krHJw,  translate  it  for  use  in  planning  and  conduct  of  action  programs  and  for 
i  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs.  To  aid  in  this,  it  would  be  wise 
*  to  study.the  methods  used  in  other  countries.  We  may  learn  a  great  deal  from 
studying  how  they  inform,  persuade,  and  manage  their  populations  for  civil 
■  defense  purposes. 

6.  As  a  final  point  I  would  like  to  touch  on  what  we  all  know  to  be 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  civil  and  industrial  leaders, 
scholars  and  professional  people,  and  other  key  people  are  divided  and  un¬ 
sure  about  the  merits  of  heavy  investments  of  the  Nation's  energy  in  civil 
defense.  Should  we  build  atomic  swords  rather  than  develop  better  civil  df>- 
fense  armor?  Should  both  sword  and  armor  be  melted  into  plowshares  for  the 
hungry,  uneducated,  sick,  and  oppressed  people  of  the  world?  Until  these 
questions  are  more  firmly  answered,  until  we  develop  consistent,  long-range 
national  goals,  and  strategies  for  implementing  them,  key  people  in  the 
nation  will  remain  divided  and  uncertain,  programs  of  communication  and 
action  will  be  half-hearted,  and  the  public  will  remain  anxious  and  unpre¬ 
pared  . 
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CHAPTER  7 


SOME  PSYCHIATRIC  ASPEaS  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE 
Louis  Jolyon  West 

University  of  Oklahoma  Medical  Center 
Introduction 

The  problems  of  civil  defense  are  of  legitimate  concern  to  psychiatry. 
We  can  conceive  of  human  society  as  a  living  body  with  assets,  liabilities, 
and  a  certain  structure  we  can  try  to  understand.  Society  has  its  areas  of 
health  and  of  pathology,  and  war  is  its  worst  disease.  Analogies  that  derive 
from  this  point  of  view  may  clarify  some  of  the  problems  confronting  the 
OCDM-NRC  Advisory  Committee  on  Behavioral  Research. 

Psychiatrists  have  had  experience  with  the  problems  involved  in  pre¬ 
paring  people  to  deal  with  stressful,  difficult,  mysterious,  or  terrifying  events 
(West,  1958).  Recently  it  has  become  possible  to  undertake  new  research 
into  various  aspects  of  human  adaptation  to  stress — aspects  that  may  be  crucial 
in  determininq  whether  our  social  Insanity  will  in  truth  be  the  death  of  us. 

I  hope  to  give  you  a  brief  progress  report  on  the  infancy  of  this  budding 
science,  a  portion  of  which  can  be  termed  "experimental  psychopathology." 

Defense  Dilemma 


We  are  all  very  much  aware  of  the  dilemma  that  surrounds  the  necessity 
for  us  to  face  the  possibility  of  thermonuclear  war,  and  the  corollary  require¬ 
ment  for  defending  ourselves  against  potential  attack.  The  possibility  that 
atomic  attack  could  occur  is  unpleasant  but  real,  and  the  danger  of  inadequate 
defense  is  a  real  danger  even  though  its  extent  cannot  be  measured  accu'ately. 
The  dilemma  arises  from  the  view  that  there  is  danger  also  in  defending  our¬ 
selves,  a  danger  that  cannot  be  quantified,  either.  The  danger  in  defense¬ 
lessness  is  destruction.  The  danger  in  defense  is  more  complex. 

It  is  not  only  the  ordinary  citizen  but  also  the  enlightened  person, 
scientist,  and  statesman  who  fears  the  prospect  of  undertaking  civil  defense 
measures  such  as  a  shelter  program.  Many  of  us  view  with  concern  the  risks 
of  further  arousing  foreign  animosities,  of  stirring  up  warlike  attitudes,  of 
inducing  feelings  of  resignation  or  acceptance  among  our  own  people 
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regarding  f'he  insvi lability  of  war,  of  wasting  money  that  might  effectively  be 
spent  on  piromoting  peace,  of  a  domestic  drift  toward  a  garrison  state  or  a 
‘'shelter  mentality,"  or  of  the  omergenoe  of  a  cleaf'-cut  challenge  that  will 
force  our  opponents  further  info  a  one-way  escalator  leading  irrevocably  to 
a  thermonuclear  holocaust . 

If  we  could  gain  some  pjrotection  without  the  necessity  for  a  campctSgn 
to  arouse  public  alarm  (e.g.,  by  emphasizing  that  the  Russians  are  building 
more  shelters  than  w©  are,  that  there's  a  missile  gap,  etc.)  the  danger  would 
not  bra  so  great  .  For  example,  in  Oklahoma  we  might  develop  a  complete, 
state-wide  system  of  tornado  shelters  (acceptable  to  one  and  all  without  con¬ 
cern)  which  could  also  serve  as  Fallout  shelters.  Insofar  as  fallaut  shelters 
add  to  safety,  the  cause  of  civil  defense  would  have  been  quietly  served. 
Indeed,  it  hos  been  stated  by  such  authorities  its  Leon  Goure  (1962)  that,  the 
civil  defense  program  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  beeri  developed  in  just  such  a 
way,  without  public  alarm  or  propaganda.  Their  sheltei'-construotion  profjram, 
for  example,  w6uld  appear  to  have  been  routinely  incorporated  Into  the  total 
construction  program  of  housing  and  public  buildings,  whose  nether  regions 
autornatically  meet  Soviet  civil  defense  requirements .  Foreign  tourists  and 
other  observers  would  not  easily  be  able  to  ©otimate  She  extent  of  the  prep¬ 
arations  under  such  circumstances,  and  the  uninformed,  still  unsheltered 
domestic  ptopu  lot  ion  would  not  be  stirred  up  by  their  less  favored  situation. 

In  the  Unitrtd  States  a  similar  program  could  iiOt  bo  cOvertly  undertaken  , 

Thie  public,  before  buylhg  on  expensive  divlj  defense  establlshmsnty  must  he 
sold  on  the  necessity  for  It,  :‘'Selling  thQ  public  ori  the, dqng®r^sygg^ 
vigorous  information  campaign  of  sorhe  sort/: and  the  risk' qhd  other 
undesirable  emoHoneil  public  redcf ions  to  such, a  bqmpdign  seems  mere  danger- 
OU.S  to  marty  than  does  the  present  actual  danger  of  qtlackii; 

A  dilemma  of  this  nature  Is  not  new  fq  mankind,  At  one  time  in  this 
history  of  infectious  disease  It  was  problhmaticdl  which  wos  the  more  donger- 
oust  smallpox,  or  inoculation  against  smallpox.  A  certain  risk  was  inherent 
in  both .  In  later  years,  hoyyever,  many  a  pef son's  decision  for  or  against 
modern  vaccination  was  ba,s6d  Upon  emotiondl  cbnSideratiohs  and  Had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  scientific  understanding  of  what  was  involved,  Similarly,  many 
Americans  today  are  beset  by  the  emotional  pros  and  cons  of  developing  or 
not  developing  a  failout-shelter  program.  Their  considerations  often  have 
little  to  do  with  the  available  facts  about  modern  military,  political,  and 
psychological  warfare,  the  facts  about  life  In  shelters,  the  facts  about  "fall¬ 
out,  "  or  the  facts  about  radiation  sickness. 


h^anic  here  defined  p.sychopatho!ogically  should  be  differentiated 
from  the  concept  of  group  prjnic  defined  in  disaster  literature  (Jonis,  Chapmon, 
Gillin,  &  Spiegal,  1955), 
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The  Roots  of  the  Dilemma 

i"iom  the  psychiairic  point  of  view  the  moture  individual  is  one  who 
is  abi©  to  assess  his  problems,  to  make  some  kind  of  objectiv®  .soundings  about 

them,  to  avail  himself  of  consensual  validation  from  other  sources,  ond  to 
arrive  at  solution.^  which  take  into  account  all  known  factors.  The  inotuie 
society  should  be  able  to  do  the  same.  By  contrast,  the  child's  way  of  disal- 
ing  with  a  problem  may  be  to  give  free  reign  to  his  emotions  and  let  them 
propel  him  into  ci  course  of  behavior  to  which  he  has  no  lojjical  commitment 
whatsoever.  That  civllixod  human  society  may  react  in  a  childish  way  i.s 
only  too  apparent  at  time.s. 

For  example,  consider  the  issue  of  racial  discrimination.  Our  counby 
has  known  for  a  long  time  that  its  residue  of  racial  discrimination  is  not  only 
morally  odious  and  economically  stupid,  but  also  is  one  of  the  most  potent 
psychological  v.'eapons  that  the  Communists  use  against  us  in  the  struggle  of 
Ideologies.  It  is  obvious  that  reforms  are  both  desirable  and  inevitable.  Why, 

then,  are  we  so  slow  in  instituting  them?  The  answer  lies  in  our  emotions,  not 
our  logic;  and  in  this  way  wa  reveal  the  immaturity  of  our  society.  Adolescence 
it  lius  been  said,  (s  a  distinctly  American  phenomenon .  Other  cultures  cannot 
afford  such  a  luxury,  and  perhaps  we  no  longer  can  either.  Fortunately,  it 

is  possible  for  Individuals  and  societies  to  grow  up  fast  when  faced  with  a 
situation  of  great  danger .  And  today,  with  time  running  out  on  us,  we  must 
quickly  solve  mahy  complex  problems.  Including  those  of  our  civil  defense. 

One  horn  of  the  defense  dilemma,  th®n>  grovy.s  out  of  our  society  's 
proclivity  to  react  emotionally  to  o  clear-cut  threat.  If  w©  must  accept  this 
human  Pact,  and  If  we  roust  both  study  the  dangers  that  face  us  and  decide 
upon  a  course  of  action,  how  can  we  avoid  falling  prey  to  dangerous  ond 
disrupting  emotional  side-effects?  To  solve  this  problem  one  must  first  know 
som^3thIng  about  the  nature  of  the  human  emotional  response. 

Psychological  Mechanisms  of  Defense 

There  is  a  strong  profjensity  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  defend  himself 
against  whatever  is  unpleasant,  dangerous,  or  anxiety-provoking.  Such 
defense  is  a  natural  psychoblological  state  of  affairs.  In  the  process  of 
adaptation  and  survival,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  consi.stent  reality¬ 
testing  must  be  undertaken  in  order  for  the  individual  to  survive. 

Reality-testing  is  an  information-processing  aspect  of  brain  function 
ihut  Ms.juire»  both  a  scanning  operation, or  survey  of  incoming  information 
fhot  constitutes  a  .sampling  of  reality,  and  a  screening  operation,  or  blocking 
out  of  awareness  of  largo  amounts  of  information  in  order  to  give  greater 
attention  to  that  which  is  most  pertinent,  german©,  or  significant  for  the 
survival  of  the  individual.  The.se  o{>erqtion$  apparently  are  digital-type 
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processes.  In  addition,  reality-testing  requires  some  anologue-type  processes, 
i.e.,  the  in™com?ng  information,  lepresenting  o  scanned  and  screened  sample 
of  reality,  must  be  matched  against  previous  experience:!  in  order  to  acquire 
further  VO !uo,  mscsr.ing,  sdentificatioii,  sriiotiona!  slijnii'^icance,  etc.  On  the 
basis  of  such  clatrt'-processing  or  rfiality-testing,  then,  action  (both  outomatic 
and  deliberate)  results. 

The  healthy  individual  functions,  thus,  with  fair  efficiency.  How¬ 
ever,  an  individual  cannot  function  in  a  healthy  way  if  he  is  overwhelmed 
by  threat  or  handicapped  by  inner  conflicts.  Rather,  he  may  resort  to  certain 
relatively  standard  defenses.  Defense  mechanisms  do  not  exist  in  the  sense 
of  mechanical  aspects  of  brain  function  (although  today  neuro-biolc^y  can 
provide  e  Fair  description  of  their  physiological  substrata),  but  as  concepts 
of  personality  function  thby  have  proven  valuable  in  helping  us  to  rpake 
predictions  about  human  behavior.  The  pathological  (excessive,  ineffective, 
or  inappropriate)  use  of  defense  mechanisms  results  in  clinical  syndromes, 
some  of  which  have  grim  counterparts  in  certain  recent  reactions  to  the 
threatening  realUy  issues  of  national  defense. 

Two  reality  issues  con  be  briefly  defined:  (1)  Certain  countries  in 
the  world  are  spending  over  ten  billion  dollars  o  year  on  weapons;  ours  Is  one 
of  these,  and  there  is  ot  least  one  other,  (2)  In  the  history  of  mankind,  wbdn'^ 
ever  two  great  antagonistic  foci  of  power  have  developed  ©nOrthous  military 
strength,  they  ultimataly  hay©  used  it  against  each  other ,  The  reality  1$  not 
thot  war  is  inevitable,  or  that  wd  must  resign  ourselves  toon  sventuol  conflict, 
or  that  humanity  might  not  in  some  woy  overt  what  it  has  never  been  able  to 
avert  before,  the  reollty  is  thot  a  donger  exists,  a  destructive  threat  that 
cannot  be  quantified  occprately  but  which  is  there  for  us  to  recognize . 

Gsrtain  public  reactions  to  this  threat  bear  striking  resemblances  to 
unhealthy  or  maladaptive  reactions  of  Individuals:  obsessional  phobias, 
panic  reactions,  hysterias,  and  depressions. 

1.  Obsessional  phobia.  One  neurotic  way  of  deoling  with  life's 
reality  problems  the  of  an  unreasonable  feor  called  a  phobia. 

The  phobia  Is  a  consorning,  conscious  fear  of  something  (possibly  quite 
Irrelevant)  that  is  actually  a  substitute  for  a  more  significant  source  of  danger 
that  the  patient  cannot  face.  Normal  frxir  alerts  us  to  danger  and  prepares 
us  psychobioioglcally  to  react  to  the  threat.  Phobias  are  False  or  unrealistic 
fears  based  upon  magical  assessments  rother  than  ufKsn  an  obj'octive  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  danger.  They  are  not  useful  in  terms  of  adapting  to  rMlity,  Rather, 
phobias  ore  paralyzing.  They  are  brooded  upon  obsessively,  ond  the  relief 
obtained  from  compulsive  rituals  is  only  temporary.  A  man  with  a  phobia 
about  germs  does  not  analyze  the  nature  of  the  risk  he  perceives  in  acquiring 
infectious  disease  through  contact  with  dirt.  As  he  compulsively  washes  his 
hands  a  hundred  times  a  day  in  a  ritual  to  vvard  off  the  dreaded  invisible 
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fiithj.  he  does  nof  calculate  that  this  behavior  is.  uneconomical,  or  ilic4t  it 
moy  make  him  more  vulnerable  to  other  oiilmerits  or  to  other  more  genuine 
risks  „ 


Today,  when  our  society  is  under  great  stress,  we  con  find  groups  of 
people  who  displace  all  their  fears  onto  circumscribed  areas  of  concern  (js.g,, 
■evil  mental  hecilfh  programs,  insidious  flouridation  of  drinking  water,  «tc.) 
that  are  not  the  objective  source  of  danger.  Some?  dedicated  men  and  women 
of  wealth  and  power  are  anxiously  involved  in  ritualistic  activities  supposedly 
designed  to  counter  the  risk  to  the  republic  from  communi,5t  ageiits  (a  group 
defined  so  as  to  include  former  Generals  Marshall  and  Eisenhower,  for  example).. 
Such  phobic  groups  often  seem  inapproprlotely  unconcerned  with  the  physical 
defense  of  the  nation  against  an  avowed  enemy  overtly  equipped  with  cm 
ImpresKive  arsenal .  In  their  magical  assessment  of  the  mysterious  tvsendc®, 
they  invito  comparison  with  the  phobic  Salem  witch-hunters  of  1692, 

-  ■  Panic  reactions  are  based  On  fears  that  are 

grossly  out  oT’poportlori  to  the  real  threat.  Panic  clearly  is  mqiadoptive, 
and  its  clinical  effect  In  individuols  finds  Its  counterpart  in  group  panic 
reactions.  I  have  known  a  pilot  to  .shoot  himself  through  the  head  In  a  panic 
over  fear  of  flying  . 

In  war,  hot  or  cold,  d  clever  adversory  always  tries  to  instill  panic, 
fbdoy  we  con  find  groups  pf  pedpio  so  panicky 'about  Mr .  Khrushchev  's 
threats  regarding  the  grovring  danger  of  nuclear  war  that  they  ore  rendered 
quite  noneffective ,  Some  become  vulnerable  to  formulae  .such  es  "Better 
Red  than  Dead, "  which  seoms  very  much  like  blowing  out  one's  brains  to 
escape  a  dangerous  combat  mission .  Others  become  "minute  ttien, "  orming 
to  the  teeth  to  resist  the  Imminent  Inydder,  and  frontically  scrambling  about 
on  privately  oiganlzed ''maneuvers." 

3.  Hysteria .  In  ordinory  parlance,  "hysteria''  is  often  used  os  a 
synonym  fpr' panic,  but  In  psychiatry  the  term  has  another  meaning.  The 
hysterical  potient  suffers  from  a  disability  or  functional  Inadequacy  that 
becomes  bizarrely  disassociated  from  the  basic  anxiety  that  has  engendered 
It.  For  o.xample,  the  hysterically  blind  person  may  not  appear  to  be  upjJet 
about  bis  loss  of  vision  which  symbolically  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  avoid 
facing  his  problems.  In  fact,  ho  may  be  astonishingly  bland  or  indifferent 
about  it.  "1.0  belle  indifference"  of  the  hysteric  enables  him  to  be  cheerful 
ond  even  silly  about  his  situation.  "Being  blind  Is  quite  a  nuisance;  i  keep 
burnping  into  things,  you  know!" 

There  are  those  around  us  whose  defense  oguirist  the  poinfu!  reality 
of  the  present  world  situation  is  quite  similar;  "Yss,  atomic  warfare  threatens 
and  it  certainly  is  a  terrible  state  of  affairs.  I  hope  somebody  does  something 
about  it.  Who  do  you  think  will  win  the  World  Series?"  I  cim  not  referring 
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fo  Ihe  Indifference  of  ihe  uninformed,  {-lie  noivis,  or  the  feeble-'minded.  ! 
am  describing  a  f'Kjitholcgiccil  indifference  which  is  port  of  a  defense  against 
the  anKieritis  attendant  ufjon  threatening  and  poorly  tested  reality.  Attempts 
to  frighten  the  hysterical  person  into  an  oppropriate  concern  toward  whal 
threatens  him  will  merely  increase  his  defenses.  Whipping  up  public  onxiety, 
as  in  a  wav-scare  to  sell  civil  defen.se,  not  only  may  bring  increased  phobic 
and  panic  behavior,  but  also  may  parodoxicolly  increose  the  indifference 
(sometime.^  mis-lobeiled  “opaithy")  of  hysterical  reaction-typer. . 

4,  Depression  ■  In  clinical  depressions,  gloom,  sadness,  desiptjir  and 
ajxjtl'iy  are  often  prominent  symptoms,  i  do  not  use  apathy  here  in  its  lay 
sense  as  a  synonym  for  indifference.  Rather,  the  clinically  apathetic  irtclS- 
vidoai  is  one  to  whom  the  fiitniB  joo.ks  hopeless.  A  Soiise  of  futility  is  strong 
within  him  and  he  feeLs  defeated  in  advance.  Carried  along  by  events  that 
he  cannot  influaricie  sufficiently  to  bother  making  the  effort,  he  awaits  his 
doom.  If  his  apathetic  stot®  Is  sever®  enough,  he  ntay  welcome  destruction 
as  0  solution,  feeling,  fterhops,  that  it  Is  his  due. 

The  apathetic  response  to  the  threat  of  thermonuclear  war  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  response  bom  of  unawareness  or  of  failure  to  appreciate 
the  reo!  danger  through  inadequate  public  information.  Instead  it  must  be 
recognized  as  an  understandable  but  unhealthy  response  to  stress.  The 
depressed  person's  view  is,  "Yes,  an  awful  war  is  bearing  down  oh  us  and 
weVe  helpless  to  do  anything  about  it.  Shelters  are  a  futile  gesture ,  1 
wouldn't  want  to  survive,  anyway;  to  live  like  a  savage  in  the  rodioactive 
wastelands;  I  just  hop©  the  first  bomb  drops  on  me."  Obviously,  such  a 
person's  reaction  will  only  be  Intensified  by  now,  more  olorming  information 
about  the  gravity  of  the  danget  he  faces. 

These  clinical  anal«^tes  between  maladaptive  psychological  aiiments 
of  individuals  ond  troublesome  public  reactions  to  the  danger  of  thermonuclear 
war  may  be  useful  to  bs  when  we  consider  the  piobleins  involved  in  achieving 
a  realistic  and  appropriate  civil  defense  program  for  this  country.  First,  such 
analogies  may  add  to  our  understanding  of  how  fsnd  why  some  of  these  reactions 
occur,  and  second,  such, analogies  may  usefully  be  extended  into  the  realm 
of  treatment .  Rsychiatrists  know  that  we  cannot  expect  to  overcome  apathy 
by  telling  the  patient  to  cheer  up.  We  do  not  persuade  a  phobic  individual 
to  give  up  his  unreasonable  fears  by  saying,  "You  don't  need  to  be  afraid." 
There's  no  us©  telling  the  person  with  hysterical  blindness  thot  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  organically  wrong  with  his  eyes  and  that  he  should  try  to  foe©  his  poblem,?. 
Instead,  one  must  determirsB  what  profound  underlying  problems  are  affecting 
the  individual  and,  at  the  same  time,  actually  help  him  to  come  to  grqas 
with  reality. 

Our  society  has  many  significant  firoblems  that  are  the  legitimate 
concern  of  the  psychiatri.st,  the  cultural  anthrop'ologist,  Ihe  social  psycholorjist. 
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and  all  social  and  behavioral  scienfisis.  To  mael  Jliese  problems  we  Hrsi' 
niusf  view  our  sociefy  in  ifs  anfireiy — -({■?  struciurcj..  «<s  i'un(';i'ion,  ifs  healihj 
and  (is  ailmenis.  Tlie  problem  of  building  falioui  sheifers  is  noi  an  isolai^sd 
on*;!  fo  bs  solved  by  sor.ia  kind  of  social  or  human  engineering  unrelaied  fo 
everyihing  else  ihai  is  faking  place.  Furthermore,  we  cannof  afford  io  ignore 
ihe  empirical  knowledge  thoi  is  available  to  us  and  which  points  toward 
possible  solutions  of  these  problems. 

Hoving  considered  certain  analc^ies  between  pathological  uses  of 
psychological  cisferlse  mechanisms  by  the  individuol  on  the  one  hand,  and 
apporently  maladaptive  public  refiponses  to  the  present  dongers  requiring 
national  defense  measures  on  the  other,  let  us  turn  to  our  own  recent  history 
for  examples  of  how  emotional  responses  to  stress  can  influence  a  nation’s 
actions  and  policy . 

After  Wot  Id  War  |j  our  government  wisely  recognised  the  need  for 
encouraging  and  sponsoring  basic  research  in  human  behavior ,  The  Air  Force, 
for  example,  had  several  resaar.ch  agencies  devoted  to  this  area  alone  .  Then, 
Russia  launched  its  first  Sputnik,  and  the  American  public's  response  was 
violent.  Apparently  no  second  thought  wos  given  by  many  elected  represent¬ 
atives  of  public  opinion  as  to  what  was  valuable  and  what  wos  not.  Much  of 
the  behavioro  I  "research  program  collapsed  and  rasoarch  money  was  redirected 
into  hardware  .  Our  vital  need  to  know  more  about  human  factors  involved 
in  decisions,  planning,  operations,  etc  .  (information  our  manned  space 
program  now  requires)  was  perforce  neglected.  Our  society  reacted  with  an 
emotiicinai  response  to  a  motnentary  crisis  and. behaved  inefficiently,  or,  as 
Freud  put  it,  unecanomically,  - 

Another  example  might  be  termed  "the  great  brainwashing  hoax." 
During  operations  little  Switch  and  Big  Switch  nearly  5,000  American 
prisoners  were  released  from  China.  Even  prior  to  their  return,  the  word 
"brainwashing"  had  entered  our  language  (Hunter,  1951)  and  rapidly 
acquired  its  current  common  meaning  of  "influencing  anybody  to  do  anything," 
The  threat  Implicit  in  the  word  itself  oind  the  shocking  revelation  of  certain 
flyers'  false  confessions  of  germ  warfore  (erroneously  attributed  fo  "bram- 
washing"  rather  than  prolonged  forceful  interrogation)  were  severe  psycho- 
logical  blows  to  the  American  public.  How  did  we  reabt  to  these  blows,  and 
what  did  we  learn  from  them? 

One  emotional  reaction  was  to  GiTiphc).slze  o(jr  tragedy  and  Find  some™ 
one  to  blame  for  it.  Among  tho  prophets  of  doom  that  lifted  their  voices 
was  one  in  tho  fashionable  guise  of  on  Army  psychiatrist,  who  reluied  that 
wholesale  brainwashing  of  American  prisoners-of-wor  had  been  successfully 
accomplished  by  tbo  Red  Chine.s0.  Mayer  lectured  extensively  throughout 
the  country,  and  toped  version.?  of  hi.s  talks  are  still  widely  circulated.  An 
Army  "approved  story  summarizing  his  view  appeared  in  a  popular  new.s 
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magazine:  (Mayer,  19.56),  It'S  essence  was  tho)'  one  third  of  fbe  American 
captives  had  succumbed  to  brainvv'ashing  and  had  aclively  collaborated  with 
the  enemy,  demonstrating  that  our  national  character  ha.s  delericjrated .  5ir!ce 
such  characteroiogicai  weaknesses  have  their  originr,  in  infancy  ond  childhood, 
it  must  follow  that  our  national  institutions  (the  family,  the  school,  the  church, 
and  the  community)  are  rotten  to  the  core  and  hove  foiled  to  imbue  our  youth 
sufficiently  with  those  patriotic  and  religious  values  which  inspired  the  intrepid 
pioneers  and  American  heroes  of  the  past.  This  view  was  ©ogerly  if  unhappily 
embraced  by  the  public.  Ever  since  Socrates  was  forced  to  drink  the  hemlock 
in  399  B.  C.  for  corrupting  the  youth  of  Athens,  It  has  been  regularly  possible 
to  convince  the  public  that  the  youth  of  any  day  has  become  corrupt,  and  to 
find  scapegoats. 

Objective  data  regarding  both  "thought  reform"  (or  "brainwashing") 
and  false  confessions  wore  gathered  carefully  by  scientists  like  Segal  (1956) 
from  the  Army  prisoners“of"war,  and  Bidet  mgri  (1957)  from  the  Air  Foice 
prisoners-of-war.  Their  work,  like  that  of  llfton  (1956),  Schein  (19.56),  and 
others  (Farber,  Harlow,  &  West,  1957;  Hinkle  &  Wolff,  1956;  West,  1957) 
suggested  that  the  popular  version  and  the  conclusions  drawn  From  it  were 
erroneous.  However,  the  public  was  not  concerned  with  the  unemotlonai 
facts,  and,  to  this  day,  congressional  committees  sometimes  call  forth  once 
again  Mayer's  brainwashing  story  as  jxirt  of  a  national  breast-beating  ejcercise. 

Meanwhile,  the  military  establishment  began  to  train  Its  men  for  the 
eventuality  of  encountering  "brainwashing"  or  forceful  Iritorrogqtlon  in  the 
futurb,  a  Isgitimate  correction  of  what  hqd  been  «  tragic  ovarsjght  (West, 
1958),  Paradoxically  enough,  this  effort  met  with  great  public  opposition. 

One  news  story  (Ordeal  .  .  .  ,  1955)  implied  that  airmen  being  trained  to 
resist  captors  were  being  put  through  awful  tortures .  In  an  otherwise 
respectable  litorary  magazine  there  appeared  a  scurrilous  editorial  entitled, 
"School  for  Sadists"  (1955),  denouncing  the  program  at  Stead  Air  Force  Base 
where  survival-training  procedures  were  conducted.  Members  of  Congress, 
pressured  by  their  aroused  constitutents,  began  to  pose  questions  such  asi 
"Doesn't  training  people  for  danger  actually  nrake  them  more  nervous  and 
anxious  and  thus  less  able  to  perfofm9"  and  "Wouldn’t  it  be  better  if  they 
didn't  know  anything  about  it?"  The  astonishing  truth  Is  that  the  publio's 
emotional  reaction  to  the  survival  aspect  of  the  military  troining  program  was 
such  that  the  operation  was  closed  down  and  rehxjined  inactive  for  over  a 
year,  despite  re-sixarch  data  supporting  its  voluo  and  despite  the  official  report 
of  a  well-organized  group  of  scientists  under  the  direction  of  Melton  (1956) 
which  gave  sound  reasons  why  the  program  should  be  resumed  and  even 
expanded. 

Here,  then,  we  see  two  contradictory  emotional  reactions  on  the  part 
of  our  society  to  what  it  viewed  as  a  threat;  "brainwnshing"-""a  relatively 
minor  and  limited  danger  compared  with  nuclear  war,  Woil-reseurched, 
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objeeHve  dafa  were  available  and  could  have  been  used  io  assess  the  problem, 
to  evaluate-  what  the  danger  really  was,  and  to  apply  to  cipp'opriate  prewira™ 
tions  for  future  training.  The  data  were  availabla,  but  they  were  not  uti Sized . 
Instead,  on  one  hand  the  emotional  cry  wese,  "Ot.T  soldiers  oro  vveuk,  vuifier- 
able,  and  unable  to  resist  broinwashing  because  of  unfXJtriotic,  godless, 
corrupt,  materialistic,  self-centered  cittitudas  and  poor  moral  fiber."  On 
the  other  hand;  "Jf  you  try  to  train  our  soldiers  for  a  fwfential  stress,  you 
brutaiixe  them  to  their  detriment,  you  turn  your  training  pxsrsonne!  into  sadists, 
and  you  make  yourself  os  bad  as  the  enemy  by  even  bringing  up  the  subject." 

The  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  neither  to  criticize  nor  to  renew  old 
debates,  but  rather  to  remind  us  of  the  ways  in  which  irrational,  emotional, 
and  uninformed  elements  in  the  matrix  of  public  awareness  can  work  against 
logical,  objective,  and  realistic  programs  of  proparotion  for  o  potential 
danger.  Examples  from  recent  history  are  all  too  grimly  available  in  .Shirer's 
The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Third  Reich  (1960),  which  reminds  us  not  only  of 
Germany 's  neuroses  EuToTso  oTHie  phobic  reactions,  panics,  hysterlOol 
blindnesses,  and  suicidal  apathies  of  many  who  lived  in  the  democratic 
countries  during  the  rise  of  Hitler. 

Decisions  about  civii  defense  should  be  bosed  upon  o  rational  assess¬ 
ment  of  all  the  facts,  and  they  should  be  dynamic  rather  than  static  decisions. 
Whether  or  not  to  have  shelters,  what  kind  and  how  many  to  have,  where 
th6y  should  be,  and  what  they  should  cost  are  issues  to  be  determined  by  the 
data  at  hand^  and  as  new  facts  emerge,  our  policy  must  constantly  adapt  to 
our  new  knowledge.  Always,  insofar  as  possible,  policies  should  be  carried 
out  on  a  rational  and  objective  basis  rather  than  an  emotional,  magical,  or 
symptomotic  one.  -  If  the  Amerlcnn  people  decide  not  to  build  fdllout  shelters, 
It  should  not  be  because  they  dre  afraid  to  think  about  thermonuclear  war, 
or  because  they  have  gloomily  given  in  to  the  Inevitability  of  extinction, 
or  because  they  just  don 't  have  enough  eriOrgy  to  turn  io  this  question,  or 
because  they  don't  understand  the  value  of  such  shelters,  or  because  of  the 
magical  assumption  that  the  non-existence  of  shelters  would  ensure  peace, 
or  because  of  emotional  shibboleths  regarding  "the  shelter  mentality"  or 
"dying  at  leost  like  men  rather  than  like  moles,"  etc.  It  should  be  because 
they  are  In  possession  of  the  available  facts  that  science  ond  the  Government 
have  to  offer  and  because  they  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  alternotive 
possibilities,  it  should  bo  that  they  have  decided  on  the  basis  of  those  facts 
and  those  alternatives,  until  new  facts  and  new  alternatives  coll  for  new 
decisions. 

Experimental  Psychopathology 

The  maladaptive  behavioral  response,  and  the  psycltological  Iw-sls  for 
it,  have  recently  come  Into  the  field  of  exfuarimontation.  Tim©  does  not 
permit  o  coitiprebensivo  review  of  the  development  of  human  experimental 
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psychopathology.  At  best  it  permits  ma  to  point  out  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  this  area  of  research  affords  us  opportunities  for  an  understanding, 
through  the  technique  of  the  controiled  experiment,  of  what  we  have  been 
Forced  in  the  fxrst  to  observe  primrjriiy  from  experinisntj  of  nature, 

Psycho^xJthological  reactions  involving  reality-tosting  can  be  produced 
exptsrirnentally  by  numerous  techniques,  all  of  which  are  definable  in  terms 
of  informotion-procfissing .  In  the  sensory-isolation  experiment,  the  input 
of  information  mray  be  insufficient.  Cut  off  from  environmental  stimuli,  the 
indiviclucil  may  develop  considerable  imfxjirment  of  contact  with  reality,  to 
the  point  of  experiencing  hallucinations  (totally  false  impressions  of  ©xtenrial 
reality)  which  actually  arise  from  within  the  individual  and  are  projected 
into  his  etivironiriant.  Do  not  groups  or  societies,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient 
information  from  the  outside,  project  frightening  images  that  are  actually 
reflfjctions  of  their  ov/n  internal  problems? 

A  contrasting  technique  utilizes  information  input  overload,  which 
may  have  a  similar  effect  of  impairing  adaptation  and  breaking  down  the 
subject's  orderly  appreciation  of  reality ,  What  happens  to  a  society  which 
is  subjected  to  a  vast  amount  of  information  so  inadequately  coded  by  priority, 
and  so  devoid  of  accompanying  criterio  for  meaning,  that  each  item  of 
information  must  be  given  consideration? 

Hypnosis  per.mits  os  to  induce  in  the  experimental  subject  strange 
behavioral  responses  resembling  those  seen  in  mental  illness.  The  tronce- 
stdte  is  effected  by  narrowing  the  field  of  awareness  down  to  a  single  channel 
through  which  come  repeated  suggestions  given  with  greot  authority.  Such 
suggestions  may  bo  accepted  in  the  face  of  clear,  contrary,  and  readily 
available  evidence  from  the  real  world  all  around.  Have  we  hot,  In  our 
lifetime,  seen  whole  natfoas  responding  like  individuals  to  such  a  maneuver? 

Certain  drugs  produce  periods  of  behavior  resembling  Insanity.  They 
all  have  basic  Features  in  commons  to  distort  information  Input  (sensory 
poisoning)  ond  create  arousal  (central  stimolatioh).  What  culturol  poisons 
(racism,  for  example)  can  be  seen  to  produce  manifestations  of  social  insanity? 

There  are  odditlonal  techniques  that  will  be  described  in  a  forthcom- 
ing  publication  (West,  in  firess)  of  a  symposium  at  the  World  Qjngress  Of 
Psychiatry,  Montreal,  June,  1961.  Deprivation  studies  have  revealed  what 
the  individuol's  vanity  requires  in  the  woy  of  food,  oxygen,  sleep,  and  even 
dreams.  May  not  a  society  have  basic  needs,  the  deprivation  of  which  will 
Just  as  certainly  lead  to  disease?  In  other  recent  research,  experimental 
manipulation  of  social  Forces  has  demonstrated  how  such  changes  can  alter 
the  adaptive  behavior  of  both  individuals  and  groups. 
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Research  in  experintfinfai  psychopafholog)'  may  define  principles 
perlineni  io  human  nafure  fhat  are  applicable  io  bot’h  individuals  and  groups, 
Unfor! unately ,  our  informafion  about  ourselves  is  still  too  Iragmentory  to 
hold  all  the  answers  to  the  questions  posed  by  the  dilemma  of  civil  defense. 
Our  growing  mountain  of  facts  abbut  the  physics  of  (hennonuciear  destruction 
exceeds  our  small  collection  of  information  about  human  behavior.  The  former 
date)  serve  to  increase  our  anxieties/  and  the  latter  do  not  yet  provide  us  with 
completely  effective  moesns  of  reducing  it. 

Psychiatric  experience,  both  clinical  and  experimental,  may  provide 
some  opproaches  to  treatment  of  the  ailments  that  concern  us  Here.  First, 
we  must  decide  what  vve  want  and  know  wliut  facts  are  available.  Reality 
should  bo  defined  and  clarified.  Reasonable  amounts  of  priority  information 
.should  be  circulated  widely  and  repeated  frequently.  Top-level  leadership 
should  spell  out  the  steps  to  be  followed.  The  examples  set  by  respected 
public  figures  should  bo  coordinated  in  order  to  be  helpful  and  effective  ond 
not  move  of  cross-purposes.  Must  the  citizen  have  a  fallout  shelter?  IF  so, 
give  him  a  chonce  to  he  serious  in  discussing  it,  to  become  knowledgeable 
in  building  if,  to  see  it  qs  ci  positive  rather  than  a  negative  maneuver,  to  use 
it  in  peoceiime  for  something  worthwhile  {e.g.  school  cafeterias  underground), 
to  accept  it  as  a  deterrent  necessity  rofher  than  a  passive  inevitability,  to 
be  a  part  of  a  community-wide  and  nation-wide  civil  defense  program  in 
which  precept,  preparation,  and  practice  are  the  watchwords.  If  public 
support  for  a  successful  and  widely-accepted  civil  defense  program  must  be 
developed,  we  know  of  many  psychological  factors  to  be  considered.  We 
also  know  of  research  approaches  to  such  issues,  from  which  further  under¬ 
standing  may  come,  I  ho(3e  that  this  presentation  will  help  to  clarify  some 
of  the  human  ingredients  that  require  study  and,  bet  ter  understanding  if  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  such  a  civil  defense  program  are  to  be 
successful . 


CHAPTER  8 


SOCIETY  AS  A  TENSION-MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM* 

Wi  Ibert  E  ,  Moore 

Prii'iCGi'CM  Uni vSi'sify* 

Speciolisfs  in  sociological  fheory  have  rerriarkably  liH'le  to  say  ciboui' 
discordant  elements  in  social  systems  and  even  less  about  social' change  or 
the  viability  of  the  social  order  under  conditions  of  crisis.  There  is  one 
common  assumption  In  sociological  theory—thof  societies  are  self-equilibroting 
systems — which  makes  a  consideration  of  change  vary  difficult.  Yet  the  crude 
facts  of  change  provide  a  rather  severe  challenge  to  a  social  theory  that 
obsiraers  from  dynamics  or  treats  it  only  as  an  exogenous  voriable  (see  Moore, 
■I960). 

The  Autobiography  of  Some  Ideas 

We  should  like  to  trace  but  a  sort  of  autobiography  of  some  ideas  as 
o  way  of  illustrating  how  difficult  It  may  be  for  the  specialized  scholar  to 
arrive  at  points  which  to  laymen,  that  is,  intelligent  people  in  other  specialties, 
were  obvious  all  plong.  This  thoughtful  evolution  occurred  in  a  field  of 
scholarship  that  has  Interested  us  for  some  time,  that  of  the  social  aspects  of 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  or  newly  developing  areas.  Here 
one  finds  a  rather  Interesting  conceptual  framework  informing  virtually  all  of 
the  literature.  It  is  a  rather  simple  three-stage  model  of  social  evolution. 

One  starts  with  the  static  stage  A,  the  preindustrial  stage,  in  which 
everybody  presumably  was  in  stasis  of  some  sort,  whether  homeo  or  not;  a 
dynamic  stoge  B,  the  focus  of  interest  of  all  students  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  viewed  as  transitional,  with  many  interesting  problems  arising  from  the 
mixture  of  traditional  and  modern  elements  in  an  unstable  compound;  and  then, 
usually  implicitly  in  this  literature,  static  stage  C.  By  this  implicit  inference 
history  comes  to  a  period  ofter  the  industrial  revolution .  Presumably  there 
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are  no  more  interesHng  probiernr  of  this  stage. 

Now,  botli  static  stages  are,  of  course,  mythical.  The  pre-industria! 
stcine  oF  uriderdavelopad  area;,  is  not  oeceiisarily  o  stage  lacking  in  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  One  contemplates,  For  example,  the  400  years 
of  Spanish  and  Spanish-American  rule  of  Indian  communities  in  Latin  Americo 
prior  to  modernization,  during  which  400  years  presumably  some  contact  was 
had  between  the  Indian  communities  and  the  Spanish  and  Spanish-Americcin 
governors.  Moreover,  all  societies  change  of  their  own  accord,  and  some  may 
be  hotbeds  of  social  dissension.  These  comments  apply  to  some  of  the  little 
tribal  communities  that  the  anthropologists  study,  as  well  as  to  the  old  but 
non-industrial  complex  civilizations. 

In  this  autobiography,  however,  we  should  like  to  concentrate  on 
some  ideas  of  the  relationship  of  stage  B,  the  transitional  stage,  and  stage  C, 
the  post-industricil-revolution  .stage  of  societies. 

Our  work  on  the  social  aspects  of  economic  development  started  with 
the  problems  that  accompany  the  recruitment  and  commitment  of  non-industrial 
labor  to  an  Industrial  labor  force  (see  Moore  St  Feldman,  'i960,  Ch  .  1-4  & 

20) .  However,  labor  force  transition  was  used  as  a  deus  ox  machina  For 
examining  the  whole  complex  of  interrelated  social  "^i^ges  tTiat  constitute 
economic  development.  When  we  examined  our  procedure  or  methodology, 
it  become  clear  that  we  were  employing  two  quite  different  sources  of 
evidence  for  our  de.scription  and  diagnosis  of  industrialization.  Not  only 
were  we  using  the  scattered  and  often  quite  inadequate  evidence  from  currently 
industrializing  societies  around  the  world,  but  we  also  depended  quite  heavily 
upon  the  richer  evidence  from  the  historical  and  contempordry  record  in 
industrial  societies.  ,  , 

It  Is  imprtont  to  note  our  use  of  the  contemporor/  record  in  advanced 
societies.  The  obvious  implication  is  that  this  evidence  was  of  use  not  only 
because  these  societies  had  ex(jerienced  industrialization,  but  also  because 
they  were  incessantly  experiencing  social  and  economic  ttonsition .  Wo  con¬ 
cluded  that  to  a  great  extent  the  structural  problems  of  newly  industrializing 
countries  are  knov/n  because  they  ore  never  Fully  solved.  We  thus  arrived  at 
the  point  that  was  obvious  to  the  layman  all  qlong-rthe  continuing  dynamics 
of  industrial  societies.  And  although  our  route  was  somewhat  circuitous,  wo 
felt  enlightened  by  our  arrival  at  this  destination. 

We  moy  suggest  several  examples  of  the  kinds  of  "transitional"  problems 
that  are  really  p8rnK:inont  Features  of  both  industrialization  and  iridustricilisfri. 
First  let  us  consider  man-mochine  relattonships,  the  relationship  of  the  man 
to  the  physical  environment,  the  technological  environment  at  the  work  place, 
including  all  the  problems  of  the  machine  [Xicing  the  worker  and  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  worker  with  the  machine,  it  is  an  error,  of  course,  to  anthropomorphize 
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(■hese  inanimate  objects,  but  it  Is  possible  to  conceptualise  the  man-machine 
relationship  as  competitive.  The  competition  certainly  does  not  decrease 
with  time. 


As  o  consequence  of  technical  one!  other  changes,  there  is  a  rapidly 
changing  set  of  skill  demands  and  skill  distributions  within  the  labor  force. 

This  is  true  of  all  stages  of  industrial  development. 

There  is  a  complex  division  of  labor  ond  a  complex  machinsr  line 
interdependence  of  human  joarts,  but  vre  should  be  noive  indeed  if  we  fhought 
this  was  a  friction  less  machine  at  any  stage  of  the  process  , 

There  is  the  problem  of  authoritative  coordination  in  industrial  pro¬ 
duction,  and  a  very  tricky  problem  of  legitimating  the  authority,  of  institu- 
tionollzing  the  system  in  a  way  .sufficiently  convincing  that  the  final  subject, 
the  last  man  in  the  choin  of  command,  agrees  wholeheartedly  with  his  |:x>8ttiors 
at  that  point  in  the  unequal  order. 

There  is  the  whole  problem  of  the  stickiness  of  labor  markets,  the 
circumstance  that  you  may  have  simultaneous  surpluses  and  shortages  qt 
equivalent  levels  of  skills  as  measured  by  training  time,  but  hon-conVertible 
to  one  another.  There  is  a  kind  of  Balkanization  of  labor  markets  in  industrial 
society,  with  very  substantial  border  problems  among  these  vfjiious  sub'-eiiititles 
within  what  we  call  the  labor  force. 

There  are  problems  of  equity  in  Income  distribution,  ond  we  should  be 
naive  again  If  we  thoughf  that  any  Industrial  .society,  including  the  socialist 
ones,  have  entirely  set  everybody's  mind  dt  resf  cis  to  the  equity  of  his 
particular  jsosltion  and  income  distribution, 

There  is  a  whole  set  of  problems  ort  the  relationship  of  the  family  or 
the  kinship  system  and  the  work  place.  This  is  usually  portrayed  as  the  . 
disruption  of  the  extended  family  system  in  industrialization.  However,' the 
work  place  and  the  family  are  competing  for  the  breadwinner's  time,  .attention, 
energy,  and  sO  on,  in  every  industrial  society ,  This  is  a  persistent  tension 
that  is  not  solved  by  economic  development. 

We  have  very  interesting  problems  of  soclo!  stratification  that  are 
never  solved,  including  the  degree  of  integration  of  various  sytems  of  social 
strotifiention  .  In  the  developing  areas  there  are  competing  systems  of 
strafiFicqfion,  the  archaic  one  and  the  one  that  more  optly  fits  the  distribution 
of  skills  and  reward-s  for  on  industrial  society.  But  this  latter  system  is  less 
systematic  then  it  appears  at  first  glance.  No  industrial  society  has  «  purely 
rectilinear  system  of  social  strotificcition ,  If  is  a  myth  perpetuated  by  some 
sociologists  that  if  our  measuring  instruments  were  j;)reci,se  enough  we  could 
locate  every  last  Family  in  the  population  on  an  exact  scole  of  a  recfilinecir 


charecicr,  and  Ihe  oniy  reason  we  caonof  do  this  is  ^hat  the  measuring 
inshomenis  ore  bad.  This  is  a  fotai  misreading  of  ihe  sysfein. 


This  series  of  iilusfraHons  exempitfies  the  way  in  which,  if  one  looks 
at  somel'hing  presumably  alien  and  exotic,  one  starts  to  get  a  renewed  per¬ 
spective  on  vrhat  is  QOing  on  at  home,  it  led  us  to  an  insight  into  the  obvious. 
Industricd  societies  change.  They  change  at  a  rapid  and  accelerating  rate. 

Arid  this  goes  largely  unnoticed  or  at  least  unstudied  by  social  scientists, 
because  they  have.takeri  their  own  static  models  of  society  far  too  seriously. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  model  of  society  that  most  sociologists  and 
rsnfhropoiogists  Use,  whether  they  say  so  or  not,  is  its  emphasis  on  system  and 
thfi  strict  iiitetrelai ions  Of  social  events.  A  sociologist  or  anthropologist 
moderotoly  vyell  trained  should  be  able  to  relote  anything  to  anything,  although 
it  may  take  a  little  bit  of  conversation  to  bring  it  cut.  This  functional  or 
statiC'“Systenn  approach  emphasizes  the  Continuities,  which  are  real  and 
essential  elements  of  social  systems,  and  it  provides  q  kind  of  check-lisil'  for 
fTacing  out  the  consequences  of  given  changes.  Its  chief  errors,  of  course, 
are  that  it  tends  to  obscure  tensions  and  strains,  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
variable  probabilities  of  change  occurring  within  the  system,  and  espacially  , 
the  important  arid  growing  element  of  deliberate  chango  in  social  systems  . 

The  functional  approach  to  the  analysis  of  society  is  not  to  be  discarded 
qs  usetess.  If  social  phenoitieria  connot  be  treated  in  terms  of  systems,  then  : 
all  hops  for  social  science  must  be  abandoned.  Yet  clearly  the  andlytical 
scheme  must  be  supplemented.  '*Disequillbratirig‘‘  variables  most  be  written 
in,  or  else  the  scheme  will  have  an  ever-growing  discordance  with  empirical 
reality,  like  mathematical  economics,  for  example,  vyhich  resembles  ho 
oconomy  living  or  dead,  , 

This  onalytical  problem  has  led  us  to  a  rather  simple  "tension"  or 
"strain"  theory  of  social  change.  We  may  assume  that  persistent  strains,  such 
as  those  previously  discussed,,  are  highly  probable  sites  of.  points  of  social 
change,  including  deliberate  efforts  to  remove  the  strains.  If  these  strains 
are  recognized  as  problems,  it  is  nptable  that,  setnontically,  problems  hove 
soloHPns  or  hoped-for  solutions.  Otherwise,  it  is  just  the  way  things  are. 

Once  something  is  defined  as  «  problem,  it  is  marked  to  have  something  done 
obout  lt.  And  this  sort  of  problem-definition  of  the  persistent  sources  of 
strofn  is  a  Way  of  looking  ot  a  social  system  in  terms  of  the  deliberate  efforts 
to  resolve  these  problems. 

To  recapitulate,  itseorns  societies  persist  as  viable  entities  on  the 
b€isi,s  of  two  princifiKjl  components  of  order;  (1)5tructura)  regularities,  the 
kind  that  text  books  in  sociology  are  quite  adequate  In  portroying  as  the  basis 
for  day-to-day  predictability  in  social  behavior  (if  we  did  not  really  believe 
social  behavior  was  predictable,  we  would  not  dare  get  out  of  the  bed  in  the 


morning);  (2)  the  ccijDacity  to  manage  a  muititudej  of  tensions,  cis  well  as  a 
capacity  to  recover  from  crises  and  disasters.  Of  course,  the  capwcity  to 
manage  a  multitude  of  tensions  implies  that  a  state  of  tension  is  a  normal 
charctctevisflc  of  social  systems.  We  hole!  that  sr>ciwt!es  aie  both  hosts  for 
tensions  and  devices  by  which  they  are  managed. 


The  Tensions  of  Industrial  Societies  '  ' 

The  tensions  of  industrial  societies  are  much  more-consistent  thon  the 
modes  of  managing  them.  The  notion  that  industrial  societies  are  growing 
more  alike,  that  time  will  eventually  reduce  all  differences,  is  a  rather 
incorrect  inference  from  rather  Incomplete  facts. 

What  does  appear  is  that  the  structural  regularities,  and  particularly 
those  that  can  be  most  Intimately  traced  from  their  connections  with  the  system 
of  production,  do  appear  to  increase  in  similarity.  And  some  of  the  interplay, 
such  05  between  the  work  place  and  the  family,  seems,  to  have  remarkable 
similarity  from  one  indostrial  society  to  another.  Yet  these  Structural  features 
do  not  mean  that  indostrial. societies  are  growing  more  qiike.  Indeed,  what 
is  worrisome  is  that  they  may  be  going  at  accelerating  speed  in  opposite 
,direction.s.  This  seems  to  be  particularly  true  of  the  friction  points  between 
the  major  functional  areas  in  society  and  the  ways  that  the  resulting  ipternai 
tensions  are  managed. 

Evert  the  balance  among  the  functional  seclors^""the  polity  and  the 
economy,  for  oj<ample— are  by  ho  means  rriainloined  in  the  same  way.  Surely 
American  social  structure,  despite  the  efforts  of  people  to  get  u.s  over  our 
political  apathy,!  Is  only  minvtely  politicized  .as  compared  with  .the  Soviet 
social  structure . ,  This  ls  one  thing  we  mean  by  a  pluralistic  society,  that 
there  is  g. kind; of  functional  containment  of  politics,  of  feligion,  of  the 
economy,  of  a  variety  of  other  things,  and  a  relatively  low  carry-over  between 
these  functional  areas, 

11  has  been  claimed  that  American  Society  Is  One  of  the  most  ©conornics- 
oriented  of  dll  societies,  This  may  be  true  in  terms  of  the  kind  and  propor” 
tlons  of  good.s  and  services,  of  things  ond  ex}>eriencos  that  move  through  the 
market.  This  is  not  the  some  a.s  aoying  that  Afrfericari  society  Is  materialistic . 
Surely  one  of  fHe  most  materialistic  of  oil  Western  societies  is  the  French, 
not  the  Americon,  as  any  traveler  to  France  can  testify-  But  the  true  material¬ 
ists  are  the  "hfjve  nots, "  not  the  "haves."  This  is  perforce  thair  situation. 

A  prosperous  economy  can  offord  to  be  spiritual;  an  unprosperous  one  cannot . 

The  differences  that  are  most  striking  between  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
Western  bloc  ore  precisely  their  different  ways  of  containing,  managing,  and 
tolerating  their  internal  sources  of  tension.  One  of  the  ways  that  the  Soviet 
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sysieni  manages  tensions  is  by  o  lot  of  political  (Mrticipation .  Wfj  think  of 
the  Western  democracies  as  the  areas  of  popular  political  pcjrticifMtion,  but 
cm  any  kind  of  time-buciget  study  of  political  activity,  multiplied  by  twriic™ 
ijxrnts,  the  Soviet  bloc  clearly  is  much  morw  highly  politicized  in  this  sense 
also,  Whether  this  give,s  the  roan- in  the  street  genuine  political  power  i.s  a 
different  kind  of  issue.  All  we  are  saying  is  that  political  participotion  ts 
a  consciously  developed  tension-management  system  in  a  Soviet-type  society 
too  far  greoter  degree  than  it  is  in  Western  societies. 


Thors  is  no  single  "correct"  ancilytical  scheme  for  identifying  the 
tensions  inherent  In  social  systems.  Different  taxonomies  are  useful  for 
different  purposes.  One  approach  is  to  proceed  from  the  role  conflict  expe¬ 
rienced  by  individuals  through  group  conflict,  to  the  level  of  values,  which 
may  be  divisive  as  well  as  integrative.  Another  is  to  Identify  the  analytical 
sources  of  $traln""for  example,  the  imperfect  le.solution  of  persistent  human 
problems,  and  the  intrinsic  sources  of  uncertainty  in  social  systems  (see  Moore, 


1960),  Still  another,  which  uses  the  fitst  tyro  os  pep/aslvo  elements,  would 
pay  attention  to  the  main  parpineters  or  limiting  conditions  of  social  life”- 
for  example,  numbers^  spcjce,; .ejnd  Hnie<“-and  the  principal  struefura i  eomportr 
erits  of  social  systems  conceftied  with  such  functions  05-  production,  consunipti6ii 
allocation  of  power  op4  rewards,  and  so  on  J  Any  sensible  scheme  purpose- 
fully  pursued  will  be  agfeat  improyeiTient  over  the  "equilibrium  models" 
currently  used  Iri  sqcidl  analysis. 


Vutnerabil  I  ties  and  Tension  Management 


In  a  sense,  every  source  or  locus  of  strain  and  tension  in  a  social 
system  is,  a  source  of  vulnerability .  AMhe  Individual  level,  the  Individual 
who  is  in  acute  role  Conflict  Is  likely  to  be  the  one  who  shows  up  in  the 
psychiatrist's  office/  of  ought  to  be.  He  is  dlsploylng  his  vulnerability  by 
being  caught  in  this  kind  of  acute  terislon  situation  . 


At  the  Inter-group  level,  w.e  ought  to  think  of  group  conflict  In  at 
least  tv/o  ways .  There  are  those  groups  that  have  a  cornrrion  membership,  the 
kind  of  functional  vying  between  the  family  and  the  work  place,  or  between 
two  voluntary  ossociatians  with  lorgely  overlapping  membership.  Here  the 
individual  counterpart  is  perhaps  role  conflict  or  tension,  but  the  group 
counterpart  is  clearly  vying  for  the  loyalty,  the  time,  the  resources,  the  other 
scarcities  of  their  members,  and  perhaps  trying  to  exprjnd  iheir  membership 
coverage. 


Hhis  is  the  approach  we  are  actually  using  in  our  analysis  of  changs 
in  indusfria!  societies. 
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Th  is  is  quite  different  from  the  group  conflict  that  takes  place. 

between  tnotuaiiy  preclusive  groups  and  their  membership . -between  political 

parties,  for  example,  or  religious  denominations .  There  are  some  dedicatsd 
joiners  that  belong  to  several  religious  donominatioris,  but  they  are  a  smoi! 
minority  and  we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  them.  The  fascinatlnf^  cases  of 
group  conflict,  and  the  ones  that  really  get  us  into  the  areas  of  overt  social 
cordlict,  are  those  irwolving' groups  having  prec;l.usive  member.shipS""not 
those  groups  that  tire  vying  for  the  loyalty  of  their  common  membership. 
Overlapping  groups  and  modes  of  organization  are  fairly  common  in  oil 
societies.  Competing  groups,  v/ithout  a  common  membership,  present  special 
problems  in  industrial  societies,  and  particularly  when  the  groups  are  struc- 

*  M  •  .  I  «  • 

- * 

Interdependence  may  exist  without  equivalent  values  and  procedures 
For  assuring  performance  and  continuity—- -for  example^  the  interdopondenc© 
between  economic  interest  groups  or  between  occupational  groups  .  The 
famous  French  sociologist  Eiriile  Dorkhelin  may  not  have  been  the  fir5t-”“-but 
is  usually  so  credited  by  sociologists  with  short  histoHeal  sense-- to  develop 
rather  thoroughly  and  to  demonstrate  at  least  logically  dnd  somewhat 
empirically  that  interdependence  by  lio  means  insures  social  solidarity;  that 
the  fact  that  one  is  dependent  on  sOmeone  else  and,  In  turn/  other  people  , 
are  dependent  on  you  is  ho  gudrahtae  at  dll  that  you  ore  going  to  love  one 
another  <  Often,  on  the  tontfory,  onless  interdependence  takes  place  within 
a  common  framework  of  values  and  of  procedures  for  settling  the  frictions,  it 
may  lead  to  some  of  the  most  bitter  kinds  of  tension  arid  conflict  beoquse  of 
the  mutually  preclusive  character  of  meimbership  in  these  interdependent 
entities  (Durkheim,  1947). 

The  strength  of  industrial  societies  In  some  respects  rests  precisely  on 
this  complex  division  of  labor,  upon  the  capacity,  given  sufficient  .size,  also 
to  have  sufficient  administrative  and  other  mechanisms  for  utilizing  variety 
and  for  coordinating  variety  Into  larger  common  purposes. 

Often  in  administrative  organizations,  such  as  industrlo)  corporations, 
very  small  proportions  of  the  entire  membership  may  bo  interested  in  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  very  few  interested  in  the  alleged  mission  of  the  organization. 
Indeed,  if  one  had  such  organizations  in  a  benign  and  changeless  environment 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  anyone  to  be  concerned  with  accomplishment 
of  the  mission  of  the  organization.  That  would  simply  be  a  by-product  of 
their  juerformanc©  in  their  jobs,  having  responded  to  whatever  compensation 
they  have  been  willing  to  accept.  They  hove  been  adequately,  rewarded  to 
do  whotever  it  is  they  are  assigned,  and  the  mission  of  the  orgoni.zation  is 
a  kind  of  impersonal  by-product.  The  only  occasions  for  fieople  to  get 
worried  about  grxjls  is  when  the  viability  of  their  organizations  is  threatened. 
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The  strengih  of  industrial  societies  is,  of  course,  also  one  of  their 
principal  sources  of  weakness.  By  extrapolating  a  little  bit  from  where  we 
are  in  terms  of  economic  interdependetice,  one  c-an  thirrk  of  the  situation  in 
which  singie  individuals  not  very  highly  placed  could  bring  the  whole  operation 
to  a  halt  by  failing  to  do  an  essential  job.  There  are  certairdy  ample  illustra™ 
tions  of  this  in  industrial  organizations,  where  one  ora  few  people,  in  the 
absence  of  tj  stand-by  or  emergency  organization,  can  really  exercise  a 
powerful  negative  control,  a  "veto,"  on  the  entire  operation.  We  read  about 
such  events  regularly  in  the  public  press.  Little  labor  unions— we  are  not  anti¬ 
labor,  but  it  happens  to  be  a  good  illustration— "that  one  did  not  prtwlously 
know  existed,  just  like  little  countries  that  we  did  not  previously  know  existed, 
can  be  extromaly  troublesome.  Little  lobor  unions  can  tie  up  New  York  City, 
or  at  least  Manhattan,  in  ways  that  can  gat  so  severe  that  food,  fuel,  and 
other  necessities  of  life  can  get  in  very  short  supply.  A  strike  of  tugboat 
operators  in  New  York  harbor,  for  example,  con  virtually  bring  New  York 
City  to  its  knees. 

This  kind  of  interdependence  heightens  the  vulnerability  of  a  social 
systanri,  unless  there  are  ways  of  adjusting  disputes  without  work  cessation  or 
unless  there  ere  stand-by  inechanisfrtS  for  emergency  "plugging  in"  when  the 
regular  mechanisms  are  not  operating,  Jt  is  often  the  function  of  government 
to  be  prepared  at  a  point  to  put  in  the  stand-by  organiMtion  when  an  inter¬ 
dependent  system  does  not  work . 

So  far  as  vulnerability  to  attack  is  concerned,  interdependence  is  a 
troublesome  feature  of  industrial  socteties.  But  decentralization  carried  to 
extremes  destroys  a  complex  integrated  system.  The  reason  why  Chino  was 
historically  able  to  swallow  its  conquerors  was  that  there  was  no  China , 

There  was  only  a  geographical  or  ecological  distribution  of  villages,  which 
ware  the  real  core  of  the  whole  social  system,  and  there  was  no  central  or 
crucial  fjloce  to  knock  out .  This  is  not  the  situation  in  most  Industrial 
societies,  and  there  are  serious  problems  in  achieving  the  precise  degree  of 
optinral  decentralization .  Decentralization,  of  course,  has  important 
advantages,  such  as  getting  decisions  rnada  somewhat  nearer  the  place  where 
specific  crises  arise.  The  fs-oblem  is  how  to  secure  these  advantages  without 
abandonment  of  the  cdvantages  of  unity. 

A  second  major  source  of  tension  in  industriol  societies  is  the  rapidity 
of  change,  of  adjustments  and  lead.s  and  logs,  and,  fxirticularly,  the  growing 
use  of  deliberate  change.  Now,  usually  this  is  phrased  in  terms  of  changes 
in  physical  technology,  and  the  slow,  inadequate,  lagging  adjustmerrt  of 
other  social  institutions  to  this.  This  is  often  known  in  Sdcialogy  us  the 
"culture  lag"  hypothrssis,  which  is  attributed  to  the  lata  William  F.  Ogburn 
(1922).  There  are  all  sorts  of  reasons,  ompirica!  ond  otherv.'ifie,  for  rejecting 
this  fxirticular  formulation.  In  underdeveloped  areas,  for  example,  what  has 
obviously  changed,  with  rather  dismaying  rapidity,  is  «  set  of  values  and 
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aspiraHons,  and  what  is  patently  iagcfing  is  the  technology  and  economic 
resources  for  implementing  them.  It  is  the  technology  there  that  is  clearly 
lagging , 

We  can  reformulate  the  idea,  however.  Any  change  that  leaves 
othcjr  Interdependent  structural  elements  not  attended  to  at  the  same  time  will 
leave  those  elements  lagging.  The  alternation  may  be  in  legislative  structure 
or  in  the  organization  of  the  courts  or  in  personnel  policies  as  well  as  in 
physical  technological  fields.  The  lags  may  run  in  many  different  directions. 
Part  of  the  process  of  deliberate  change  is,  of  course,  an  attempt  to  forecast 
ernd  possibly  to  control  the  secondary,  tertiary,  and  quaternary  effects  of 
dslibsrata  change.  Our  Cunriuence  In  social  science  in  the  present  or  fore¬ 
seeable  future  is  not  so  great  that  v/e  think  that  this  will  ever  be  a  highly 
precise  prediction.  That  is,  it  would  be  our  expectation  that  there  will  be 
some  unanticipated  consequences  of  virtually  any  deliberate  change,  and  our 
further  expectation  that  not  every  one  of  them  will  have  a  positive  sign  by 
it  (Merton,  1936). 

The  sef(Uence  as  well  os  the  rapidity  of  a  series  of  deliberate  changes 
may  produce  strains.  The  extent  to  which  a  particular  change  can  be  "con¬ 
tained"  withirr  a  social  system  may  be  a  function  of  the  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  change  and  of  the  charige  that  will  follow.  What  is  involved  here  are 
both  the  content  of  the  different  changes  and  the  time  intervals  that  seioarate 
therh  .  The  capacity  of  industrial  society  to  contain  its  own  changes  is  highly 
variable.  Again  we  are  perhaps  most  attentive  to  those  that  seem  to  be  the 
products  of  physicql  technology .  But,  note,  machines  do  riot  really  cause 
anything .  People  who  invent  machines  and  make  investment  decisions  to 
install  machines  are,  if  there  ore  villains,  the  villains  in  the  piece. 

There  are  severe  problems  of  mointalning  rapid  technological  develop¬ 
ment,  not  only  lirpi'oduct  design  but  in  cost-saving  ond  other  procedural 
kinds  of  improvement,  and  in  which  the  changes  somehow  or  other  dealing 
adegOfllely  with  the  personnel  either  throw  out  of  work  altogether  or  displace 
frorri  levels  of  skill  very  difficult  to  re-acquire  In  another  area  because  there 
are  Inherent  lags  in  training  time.  This  is  part  of  the  persisrerit  stickiness  of 
labor  markets  .  This  is  almost  certainly  another  area  where  the  government 
must  encrooch,  as  a  matter  of  necessity  if  not  a  matter  of  principle.  The 
government  of  any  society  is  the  residuary  legatee  of  its  unsolved  social  prob¬ 
lems,  and  must  be.  The  reason  why  over  the  long  term  governments  seem  to 
expand  functions  is  that  they  must,  especially  when  other  non-governmental 
means  foil  to  solve  the  problems. 

Now,  there  ore  ways  of  trying  to  solve,  let  us  say,  unemployment 
problems  by  trying  to  place  this  technological  displacemont  as  a  charge  against 
the  employer.  There  is  a  certain  equity  In  that.  After  all,  why  should  the 
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worker  be  the  onrr  factor  of  production  which  can  be  displaced  at  no  cost  to 
the  employer  whereas  the  obsolescence  of  machinery  cnid  other  factors  of 
pioduction  are  borne  at  the  employer's  expense  before  he  makes  his  cost 
calculcition  to  install  the  ne'*'  equipment?  The  troijb!«  is  ihat  "private" 
solutions  will  not  work  if  there  are  substantia!  changes  in  major  segments  of 
the  economy.  If  ono  tried  to  charge  to  the  American  cool  industry  more  than 
they  are  already  bearing  in  the  way  of  displacement  costs,  the  "equitoble" 
solution  would  only  speed  op  the  loss  of  their  market  for  fuel.  If  one  tried  to 
get  a!!  of  the  outomobile  companies  to  pool  their  employment  plans  and  have 
convertible  seniority  between  companies,  this  still  would  not  basically  affect 
the  circumstance  that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  produce  automobiles  with 
fewer  ond  fewer  production  workers. 

The  charges  of  relocation,  and  especially  of  adult  retraining,  will 
have  to  become  a  public  responsibility,  "Adult  education"  has  been  largely 
confined  to  flower  arrangement,  ballroom  dancing,  bookbinding,  and  contract 
bridge.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  cultivation  of  hobbies,  of  the 
constructive  use  of  leisure  in  industrial  societies.  There  is  also  much  to.be 
said  for  that  kind  of  education  that  will  re-equip  displaced  workers,  to  restore 
them  to  approximately  the  same  level  of  skills  that  they  have  found  unsalable 
on  the  labor  market . 

Tensions,  in  .  her  words,  that  do  not  manage  themselves  will  either 
be  managed  by  collective  action  or  they  wMI  accumulate  and  result  in  sporadic 
outbreaks  of  violence  or  in  discontented  and  withdrawn  segments  of  the  system, 
which  may  be  captured  lor  more  concerted  action  ogainst  the  system.  A 
totalitarian  system  will  attempt  to  identify  its  discontented  elements  and  re¬ 
educate  them  or  suppress  them.  A  pluralistic  society  has  somewhat  more 
difficult  problems,  for  public  policy  is  based  on  considerable  measure  upon 
the  ideal  of  individual  choice. 

In  effect,  an  "operational  definition"  of  liberty  Is  realistic  choice, 
and  a  consequence  of  choice  is  uncertairity  as  to  the  outcome,  if  it  has  been 
cerfoin  all  along,  then  there  hos  been  no  choice  ,  This  toleration  of  some 
uncertainty  Is  intrinsic  in  any  industrial  society,  for  the  provision  of  complete 
predictability  would  require  a  detail  of  control  that  is  simply  not  feasible. 

Even  wifh  all  the  techniques  of  coercive  control  and  the  use  of  amateur 
espionage  available  to  o  totalitarian  state,  the  administrative  costs  of  terror 
are  impressive.  Whore  liberty  is  built  into  a  system,  as  a  matter  of  value, 
there  will  be  attempts  to  reduce  uncertainty  by  statistical  predictability. 

That  predictability  will  be  increased  by  the  reasonable  expectation  that  at 
least  some  of  the  ployers  arc  playing  by  the  same  rules. 

There  is,  for  example,  fhe  rule  of  rafionallfy.  For  the  last  15  or  20 
years  we  have  heard  a  growing  emphasis  on  man's  irr0tionaiity .  If  he  does 
something  that  looks  rational,  this  is  really  a  subconscious  response  to  some 
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deep  libidinal  urge  ('Hat  he  is  aftempfing  to  fulfill ,  if  lie  speaks  courteously 
to  someone,  that  person  is  obviously  a  father  image,  artd  bo  is  scartsd  to  death. 
Clearly,  vve  bavri  gone  to  some  ridiculous  extremes  in  discounting  thf>  twert 
ospects  of  behavior.  The  esseritial  point  is  that  In  mariy  contexts  of  human 
behavior  rationalify  i.s  insfitufionolized.  The  reason  is  deep-seafed .  !f  the 
individual  plays  according  to  the  rules,  his  psyche  need  not  deeply  concern 
us.  The  rules  in  all  sorts  of  decisional  contexts  are  the  rules  of  rationality, 
that  is,  the  best  available,  relevarir  irtforrnarion,  and  logical  inference 
fherefrom,  This  tends  to  shift  the  burdrsn  of  proof  to  the  person  who  would 
do  it  the  old  way  or  who  has  just  consulted  his  favorite  necromancer  or  vrho 
takes  pride  in  his  anti"-intellectualism-""the  man  who  says,  “I  fly  this  ship  by 
the  seui  of  ttiy  puriis."  rViosr  large  organizations  connot  tolerate  those  indi¬ 
viduals  any  more ,  They  have  put  them  out  to  various  postures  where  they 
cannot  do  damage . 


Besides  the  rules  for  decisions,  industrial  societies  develop  a  second 
set  of  modes  of  tension  management.  These  are  the  techniques  of  arbitration, 
of  adjudication,  of  compromise.  If  these  are  not  developed  privately,  ad 
hoc~~a  kind  of  industrial  common  law,  for  example  for  management"Unlon 
reTafions,  or  a  kind  of  modus  vivendi  worked  out  between  competing  voluntary 
associotlon5-~the  government'olmosf  certainly  will ,  If  if  does  not,  the  system 
is  in  dire  trouble  . 

A  social  system  also  has  available  tension-diversion,  and  perhaps 
tension-mobilization.  The  famous  turn-of~the~century  psychologist,  William 
James,  sought  among  other  things  a  "moral  equivalent  of  war."  War  has  a 
very  substantial  capacity  to  contain  and  mobilize  internal  tensions.  This 
also  was  known  long  before  Durkheim,  ho  doubt,  but  it  is  another  Durkheim 
principle  in  sociology— that  up  to  a  point  an  external  enemy  produces 
internal  cohesion  in  a  socioi  system.  This  principle  hos  been  known  pragmat¬ 
ically  by  authoritarian  governments  since  time  immemorial,  and  is  being  used 
all  over  the  world  today.  It  almost  appears  that  we  must  convincingly 
populate  Cl  necjt-by  planet  with  hostile  forces  If  we  are  to  get  some  substantial 
easing  of  infernatlona!  tension  on  this  particular  planet. 

We  seem  also  to  need,  perhaps  with  some  urgency,  to  develop  the 
moral  equivalent  of  the  strike  in  the  American  economy.  The  strike  has  a 
very  moral  value  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  But  it  does  have  rather  frightening 
consequences  for  the  viability  of  an  interdependent  economic  system,  cind 
the  moral  equivolent  seems  to  be  something  that  is  not  quite  at  hand.  Of 
course,  a  major  problem  of  tension-management  through  tension-mobilizdtion 
is  that  it  rnciy  be  ultimately  self-ciefeating .  The  social  energy  that  is  mobilized 
is  probably  not  freely  transferable,  but  rather  is  limited  to  the  physically  or 
morally  equivalent  enemy.  Thu.s  the  resultant  social  action  may  be  most 
wasteful  in  fbaf  the  system  becomes  a  captive  of  its  real  or  imagined  enemies, 
and  is  increasingly  unable  to  act  independently. 
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Then  ihere  is  fensiori-dissipofion,  fhc  obfuscation  of  issusvsj  which 
we  suggest  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  holds  our  unsystematic,  system  of  social 
stratification  together.  The  tremendous  multitude  of  incomfxsrable  ways  in 
which  people  get  judged  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  avoids  thsii  lookirig 
too  closely  at  any  one  wny  and  worrying  about  its  <ic|ulty .  A  man  can  be 
first  in  some  field  if  he  just  looks  hard  rjriough.  Thi/J  i.?  increasingly  true  even 
in  the  occupational  structure ,  More  and  more  there  i.s  tremendous  laterct! 
distinction  in  the  occupaf iorial  structure  at  roughly  equivalent  income  levels. 
This  is  an  obfuscation  of  a  rigorous  system  of  social  stratification .  There  are 
other  elements  of  obfuscation  that  may  be  more  hazardous,  it  has  been  charged 
that  Americans  have  no  common  values,  once  they  are  defined.  Everybody 
subscribes  to  democracy,  but  do  they  attach  a  common  meaning  to  the  term? 

We  are  not  convi.ncsd  that  there  i.s  u  lack  bf  common  values,  but  we  do  think 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  areas  in  which  verbcil  ogreement  is  all  we  need,  and 
indeed  this  may  be  the  fueferabte  basis  on  which  to  operate,  because  if  we 
really  understood  one  another  on  some  points  we  would  understand  how  deeply 
we  differ. 

Finolly,  change  itself  is  not  only  a  creator  of  tensions  but  also  a 
tactic  in  their  management.  The  very  rapidity  of  change  in  Industrial 
societies  is  portly  what  keeps  people  from  noting  their  discomfort  with  the 
way  things  are.  Mesrk  Twain,  one  is  reminded,  had  an  appropriate  comment 
on  New  England  weother:  "If  you  don't  like  it,  just  wait  a  minute." 

Concluding  Comments  on  Social  Survival 

We  hrjVe  attempted  here  to  look  at  the  intrinsic  sources  of  change  in 
social  systems,  and  the  tensions  that  both  produce  and  follow  from  change, 

Gur  primary  unit  of  observation  has  hr- ..i  the  "society, "  which  in  political 
terms  has  an  approximate  "bou*’'!ary  coincidence"  with  the  national  state. 

To  an  ever-growing  degree,  of  r-urse,  societies  are  units  of  a  larger  world 
order,  the  continuous  viability  of  which  is  very  much  in  question,  At  the 
same  time,  there  is  also  o  sense  in  which  the  major  functional  components  of 
single  societies — for  exdmple,  education,  technology,  religion,  market 
organization-'-ara  units  of  functionally  specialized  international  systems. 

The  degree  to  which  such  specialized  systems  are  "politicized"  in  nationalis¬ 
tic  terms  is  variable,  but  rarely  completely  absent.  The  easy  assumption  that 
various  forms  of  technical  or  cultural  cooperation  will  help  in  dissipating 
political  tensions  has  very  little  foundation  in  fact  and  not  much  grounding 
in  theory.  Political  considerations  can  be  neglected  only  if  they  con  be 
taken  for  granted,  and  this  is  scarcely  the  situation  internationally. 

OF  the  various  modes  or  retaining  internal  political  control  ond  a 
widespread  sense  of  collective  identity,  surely  the  most  dongerous  is  that  of 
aggressive  nationalism  or  ideolcgicol  proselyting  in  "uncommitted" area.';. 
Although  we  are  not  highly  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for  inventiveness 
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in  fha  creation  of  new  mechanisms  for  peaceful  political  adjustments,  neither 
are  we  impressed  with  the  srangiiine  conclusion  that  they  will  sctyiehaw  iiwt 
appeor  if  we  simply  have  enough  lime  without  a  war  of  annihilation.  Positive 
ond  purposive  oifort  to  find  the  base.s  for  compromise  and  odjudication,  to 
keep  international  tensions  at  ci  manageable  level,  would  appear  to  bis  essentia! 
For  any  one  national  state,  the  source  of  its  strength  lies  not  only  in  its 
capacity  foi  defense  in  «  military  sense—and  that  source  hciS  clear  limits  and 
monifest  dangers— but  also  in  its  capacity  for  continuous  change  that,  in  net 
bolance,  is  regarded  as  constituting  progress.  This  means  an  increase  of 
goods  but  also  of  .services,  of  prosperivy  but  tdso  of  justice. 
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'part  IV 

APPLICATIONS  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
TO  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


CHAPTER  9 


SOCIAL  SCIENCES  RESEARCH  PROGRAM; 

REVIEW  AND  PROSPECT 

R»ipK  Lfl  Oorrc^i" 

Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  MobilizaHon 

Civil  defense  planning  consHtutes  a  vital  response  to  certain  aspects 
of  the  present  international  conflict.  Our  major  functions  are  planning,  com¬ 
municating  information,  and  motivating  a  variety  of  audiences  to  toko  essen™ 
tial  preparedness  actions.  Programs  are  addressed  to  all  elements  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Responses  of  these  audiences  are  conditioned  greatly  by  the  socio¬ 
political  ond  psychological  factors  of  the  current  world-wide  conflict. 

The  National  Plan  for  Civil  Defense  and  Defense  Mobilization  (Office 
of  CivU  dncf  Defense  MobTiization,  f  sets  fotiTi  the  courses  of  action  and 
govemmentc!  responsibilities  from  which  our  research  tasks  are  derived.  They 
are  broad  and  rndnlfold—as  are  the  disciplines  that  are  brought  to  bear  on  the 
questions  arid  problems  that  concern  us. 

The  Agency's  Social  Science  Research  Division  if.  responsible  for 
planning,  coordinating,  and  conducting  research  to: 

1 .  Develop  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  war  and  tension  upon  society 
and  its  institofions, 

2.  Determine  the  reactions  of  people  to  conditions  before,  during, 
and  after  attack.  - 

,3.  Provide  data  for  developing  measures  such  as  shelter,  evacuation, 
and  dispersion,  for  protecting  the  population. 

4.  Develop  data  for  planning  relief  and  rehotillitatipn  programs, 
embracing  essential  community  and  government  functions. 

5.  Determine  effective  means  of  securing  active  coopcjration  of 
peopie  in  promoting  civil  emergency  planning  mecisures  throughout 
the  nation. 
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!  wish  fo  emphasize  the  fact  that  a  major  element  of  our  responsibility 
consists  of  research  planning  and  coordination;  a  lesser  part  is  that  of  contract¬ 
ing  and  supervising  research  activities;  a  minor  element  is  in-house  research. 
The  research  that  we  have  conducted  was  tormuloted  to  meet  specific  needs  of 
OCDM  operating  units  for  data  to  he  used  ir)  conducting  their  progrorna. 


Disaster  Research 


Our  continued  interest  in  nature  I  ~d  isos  ter  research  stems  largely  from 
the  applicability  of  its  findings  to  war-caused  disasters.  We  are  presently  re¬ 
viewing  these  findings  to  determine  what  additional  research  is  needed.  The 
products  of  the  Disaster  Research  Group  (DRG)  are  somewhrit  reflected  by  the 
publications  in  its  Disaster  Study  Series.  Our  Social  Sciences  DivLsIon  has 
actively  supported  the  program  of  the  Disaster  Research  Group  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences- National  Research  Council,  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Committee  bn  Disaster  Studies.  Relationships  have  been  formalized  by  annual 
contracts  between  the  Academy  arid  oui'  agency  to  secure  consultant  and  other 
services. 


The  work  thot  DRG  has  perfo.'‘med  For  OCDM  was  reexamined  in  1960 
by  the  AcademyrResearch  Council  and  by  civil  defense  personnel.  This  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  selection  by  the  Academy-Research  Council  of  the  OCDM-NRC 
Advisory  Committee  on  Behavioral  Research.  ^  I  would  like  to  express  again 
the  appreciation  of  OCDM,  and  my  Division  in  particular,  for  the  wlllihgneS!i 
of  this  new  unit  to  contribute  to  our  common  program. 


:  With  the  introduction  of  some  personnel  changes  in  DRG,  it  wos  felt 

appropriate  to  engage  in  some  stock-taking  of  the  study  of  human  beliayiar  in 
disaster.  One  Important  result  of  this  is  the  preparation  of  a  manuscript  to  be 
published  in  1962  by  Basic  Books,  Inc.  This  work,,  Man  and  Society  irv, Disaster, 
is  being  edited  by  George  W,  Baker  and  Dwight  W.  Chaprnori^O'^bzyT  SeyeroF 
of  the  contributors  are  present  at  this  symposium  and  I  should  like  to  thank  them 
for  their  most  helpful  contributions.  Another  stock-taking  product  has  been 
produced  for  DRG  by  Allen  H.  Borton  of  Columbia  University.  His  manuscript, 
"Social  Organizotion  Under  Stress:  A  Sociological  Review  of  Disaster  Studies, " 
will  be  published  as  the  seventeenth  report  in  the  Disaster  Study  Series. 


U'o! lowing  the  1961  reorganization  of  civil  defense,  the  name  of  this 
body  hos  been  changed  to  NAS-NRC  Committee  on  Behavioral  Rciseaich 
(Advisory  to  OEP).  As  its  nome  suggesJs  tho  Committee  now  advises  Hie  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning.  In  addition  to  its  other  activities,  the  C>isaster  Re¬ 
search  Group  is  the  Committee's  sloff. 
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DRG  has  continued  ils  interesi  in  promoting  scientific  studies  of 
human  behavior  in  disaster.  For  the  first  time.  It  is  .supportirrg  through  the 
use  of  funds  from  ci  Ford  Foundation  grant,  ci  comprehensive  effort  to  find  out 
how  iiidividuais,  oig-anlzations,  und  a  community  adjust  to  and  recover  from 
a  major  disaster,  Hurricane  Audrey,  in  )957.  A  re-study  of  the  disaster- 
struck  community  in  1961  by  Frederick  L.  Bateri  of  Louisiana  State  University 
will  odd  an  important  dimension  to  oor  understanding  of  disaster  behavior.  We 
are  indebted  to  DRG  for  its  current  efforts  in  integrating  the  results  of  three 
earlier  studies  of  post-warning  behavior  (see  Mack  &  Boker,  1961). 

Assessing  Public  Opinion  and  Attitudes 

The  effectiveness  of  our  civil  emergency  planning  is  critically  depend¬ 
ent  upon  public  understanding,  support,  and  active  citizen  participation. 

By  its  very  nature,  our  program  requires  wide  involvement  of  people  and 
organizations.  How  to  obtain  this  is  a  major  problem  because  there  are  many 
obstacles  stonding  in  the  way  of  getting  people  involved,  They 'include  lack 
of  conviction  of  the  need  for  civil  emergency  planning  and  erroneous  ideas 
and  deficiencies  in  both  motivation  and  education.  Developing  data  on  which 
to  base  programs  that  will  overcome  these  obstocles  and  offeulively  mobilize 
public  support  is  one  of  our  important  tasks. 

Between  1950  and  1957  we  sponsored  a  number  of  attitude  and  opinion 
surveys  that  were  carried  out  by  the  Survey  Research  Center  (1951a,  b,  c; 
1952Q,b;  1956a, b;  1958;  Withey,  1954)  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Broadly  speaking,  these  measured:  the  state  of  citizen  preparedness  in  terms 
of  his  information,  knowledge,  expectqneles  one)  skills;  the  degree  of  citizen 
involvement  and  participation  in  civil  defense;  probable  behavior  in  time  of 
crisis;  and  influencing  faefors.  These  studies  produced  valucibte  data  for  the 
problems  then  under  consideration. 

We  believe  that  investigations  of  this  nature  should  bo  resumed,-  but 
with  a  broader  base.  Such  studies  would  Include  people's  understatiding  of, 
and  attitudes  toward,  general  nuclear  war,  the  issues  of  the  doy  thcit  might 
lead  to  war,  and  other  factors  conditioning  responses  to  civil  emergency  pre¬ 
paredness  measures.  Accjiordingly,  we  have  again  engaged  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  conduct  a  national  survey  to  assess  attitudes  toward  civil  emer¬ 
gency  planning  and  Cold  War  tensions.  The  survey  is  designed  to  develop 
recommendations  on  ways  and  means  of  improving  public  occeptance  of  our 
various  programs .  ^ 


Sub.sequent  to  the  May  1961  symposium  the  survey  was  completed 
ond  its  Findings  reported  (Withey,  1962). 
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Last  year,  at  our  request,  the  DRG  engaged  the  Opinion  Research 
Corporation  (GRC)  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  to  develop  attitude-survey 
instructional  kits  for  field  use  in  connection  with  the  OCDM  prototype 
shelter  pr<^ram.  Six  survey  kits  with  illustrative  materials  were  produced.  In 
which  dre^^out lined  d  series  of  related  field  studies  of  attitudes  (ORC,  1960). 


'  Distribution  of  these  survey  materials  has  resulted  in  our  receipt  of 
research  proposals  for  studies  of  public  attitudes  in  connection  with  prototype 
shelters.  Four  studies  are  now  under  way  and  two  additional  ones  are  in 
process  of  being  contracted.  Two  of  these  are  being  conducted  by  ORC. 

They  are  designed  to:  (1)  develop  information  on  community  knowledge  and 
attitudes  toward  civil  defense  and  fallout  shelters,  and  suggestions  for  im¬ 
provements;  (2)  identify  obstacles  to  building  home  fallout  shelters  and 
suggestions  on  how  to  overcome  them;  (3)  provide  guidance  to  local  civil  de¬ 
fense  officials  in  their  efforts  to  inform  the  public  and  motivate  people  to 
appropriate  action. 

A  study  of  attitudes  toward  family  fallout  shelters  is  being  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Denver  by  John  S.  Gilmore  (1961)  of  the  Denver  Research 
Institute.  Its  purpose  is  to  determine  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  optional 
family  fal lout  shelters  offered  in  a  Denver  Housing  Development,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  suggestions  that  might  result  in  improved  acceptance. 

A  fourth  project  Is  under  way  at  George  Washington  University  under 
the  direction  of  C.  L  Tuthill  and  H.  R.  Ludden  (1961).  Their  objective  is 
to  determine  the  steps  that  might  be  taken  to  facilitate  acceptance  by  the 
general  public  and  local  public  officials  of  programs  for  the  construction  of 
underground  classroom  fallout  shelters  in  schools. 

Findings  from  these  studies  will  relate  to  some  aspect  of  the  communi¬ 
cation  process.  Application  of  the  results  should  help  improve  current  tech¬ 
niques  of  communicating  effectively  with  the  public  and  aid  in  solving  the 
problems  of  getting  people  actively  involved  in  support  of  the  shelter  program. 

Training  and  Education 


Our  need  in  this  area  is  to  develop  more  knowledge  regarding  training 
requirements,  methods,  and  materials  to  meet  current  and  changing  conditions. 

Evaluations  hove  been  made  of  the  effectiveness  of  training  provided 
in  five  OCDM  courses  in  terms  of  later  use  on  the  job.  These  studies,  com¬ 
pleted  in  August  1960  by  Applied  Psychological  Services  of  Wayne,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  I.  Siegel  (Fox  &  Siegel,  1957;  Siegel  & 
Fox,  1957)  provided  useful  data  and  recommendations  for  organizations  of 
courses,  content,  and  methods  of  instruction.  For  example,  findings  suggested 
that  more  emphasis  on  the  “attitudinal "  type  of  instruction  was  needed  and 
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could  be  achieved  by  more  extensive  use  of  cose  studies.  Twenty-three  case 
studies  and  exercises  were  developed  under  the  direction  of  Elmer  Engstrom  and 
Harry  Ellis  of  Horbridge  House,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  These  case  studies 
present  problems  taken  from  octual  situations,  and  require  students,  most  of 
whom  ore  state  and  local  civil  defense  officials,  to  grapple  with  the  problems 
and  formulate  solutions.  Because  of  the  interchangeability  of  the  case  materi¬ 
als  betv/eeh  different  courses,  they  have  greatly  strengthened  the  entire  train- 
: ing  curriculumv 

Training  in  rapid  and  complex  management  decision-making  is  also 
-  -needed.  Accordingly,  we  recently  engaged  the  Remingion  Rand  Univac  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Sperry  Rond  Corporation  to  develop  a  three-day  simulation  exercise 
designed  to  improve  this  kind  of  decision-making.  We  have  developed  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  University  of  Wisconsin  which  is  designed  to  determine  the  civil 
defense  training  and  educational  needs  at  the  community  level  of  government 
officials,  auxiliary  personnel,  and  the  general  public. 

Continuity  of  Government 

In  the  important  area  of  continuity  of  government,  information  has 
been  developed  on  questions  such  as:  What  legal  bases  and  authorities  are 
required  in  the  several  states  to  ensure  succession  to  public  office  in  time  of 
emergency?  What  legislation  and  administrative  organization  Is  required  for 
the  efficient  preservation  and  management  of  essential  records?  What  records 
are  needed  to  establish  legal  identity  of  persons  after  an  enemy  attack? 

Legislative  research  on  lines  of  succession  to  public  office  has  resulted 
in  the  development  of  an  enabling  state  constitutional  amendment  and  model 
state  legislative  provisions.  This  research  was  done  at  Columbia  University. 

A  second  study  by  the  same  university  resulted  In  the  preooration  of  a  sample 
state  statute  and  supporting  data  on  selecting  and  preserving  essential  state 
and  local  records  (Council  of  State  Governments,  1959).  A  companion  study 
on  records  management  was  conducted  by  De  Paul  University.  It  resulted  in 
the  development  of  a  sample  "State  Records  Management  Act,  "  (Council  of 
State  Governments,  1960).  The  Act,  when  adopted,  will  facilitate  records 
preservation  through  efficient  management  of  state  and  local  records. 

The  first  phase  of  a  study  entitled  "An  Inventory  and  Evaluation  of 
Public  Records  Relating  to  the  Identification  of  Individuals  During  Emergency 
and  Post- Emergency  Periods"  was  completed  in  April  1961  by  the  George 
Washington  University  (Shames,  1961).  The  project  was  undertaken  to  de¬ 
scribe,  evaluate,  and  give  the  location  of  public  records  which  would  be 
essential  to  the  identification  of  persons  during  an  emergency.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  this  project  is  expected  to  result  in  recommendations  for  improvements 
in  present  records  systems,  guidelines  for  exchange  of  essential  recoros,  and 
uniform  procedures  for  recording  and  using  data. 
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Shelter  Habifability  and  Management  Studies 

Our  shelter  research  grew  out  of  the  need  for  information  on  shelter 
'  habitability,  which  was  basic  to  design  plans  and  cost  estimates.  Questions 
to  which  we  sought  answers  included:  What  facilities,  equipment,  and  sup- 
"pl  iis^vvould^be  lndispensdble?  What  sleeping,  seating,  and  space  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  most  effective?  How  well  would  people  tolerate  shelter  con- 
•finement?  Would  they  be  willing  to  enter  shelters?  How  would  their  willing¬ 
ness  tb  remain  in  shelters  be  affected  by  the  length  of  time  they  might  be  re- 
',quired  to  stay?  What  organization,  management,  and  leadership  elements  of 
a  shelter  program  are  indispensable?  How  would  shelter  experience  affect  the 
occupants'  ability  to  face  the  stringent  demands  of  post-shelter  survival  ar:d 
reconstruction  after  leaving  shelter? 


To  help  answer  these  questions,  the  DRG  offered  to  assist  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  research  program.  A  consultant  Panel  on  Shelter  Habitability  was 
formed,  from  which  we  received  valuable  aid.  A  review  and  analysis  of  the 
literature  on  experiences  that  have  elements  in  common  with  living  in  fallout 
shelters  was  done  for  us  by  DRG.  The  findings  are  reported  in  Human  Problems 
in  the  Utilization  of  Fallout  Shelters  (Baker  &  Rohrer,  1960). 


A  basic  study  of  the  management  requirements  of  large,  single-purpose 
shelters — using  the  systems-analysis  approach--was  completed  by  Dunlap  and 
.^sscciates  (1959).  The  study  analyzed  the  factors  that  could  affect  maximum 
economy  and  utility  of  a  1,000-person  shelter.  It  considered  design,  facilities, 
equipment,  supplies,  organization,  training,  operating  conditions,  and  manage¬ 
ment  methods.  This  was  followed  by  a  companion  study  on  the  Use  of  Existing 
Structures  as  Fallout  Shelters  (Dunlap  &  Associates,  1960),  which  was  an  effort 
to  develop  data  for  a  basic  manual  on  the  use  of  existing  structures  as  fallout 
shelters. 


But  before  such  shelter  potential  could  be  used,  local  authorities  had 
to  know  what  to  look  for,  how  to  make  use  of  what  they  found,  and  how  to 
make  adequate  preparations  for  managing  and  operating  shelters.  Procedures 
for  developing  and  preparing  shelters  were  suggested,  including  examples  of 
how  to  go  about  improvising  shelter  in  typical  buildings  such  as  a  bank,  a 
school,  an  office  building,  and  a  church. 

A  third  study,  a  further  application  of  Dunlap's  basic  analysis  (Dunlap 
&  Associates,  1961b),  was  recently  prepared  for  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  by  Daniel  Furman,  with  support  from  OCDM.  It 
investigated  the  plans  which  would  be  necessary  for  the  post-attack  protection 
and  care  of  residents  of  welfare  Institutions.  Case  studies  were  made  of  several 
institutions  for  aged,  young,  and  handicapped  persons. 
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The  four I’h  Duniap  sfudy  (Dunlap  &  Associates,  1961o)  developed  dota 
for  Cl  monual  for  the  use  of  citizens  in  determining  ilieir  stay-time  lequirementG 
in  fallout  shelters. 

Several  occupancy  studies  involving  a  total  of  about  530  subjects  have 
been  ccsrnpleted  for  OCDM.  The  first  of  these  studies,  Project  Hideaway,  was 
made  by  Jack  Vernon  (1959)  at  Princeton  University.  Its  objective  was  to 
determine  if  a  family  with  small  children  could  remain  confined  in  a  family 
fallout  shelter  for  an  unbroken  period  of  two  weeks  and  to  determine  the  notura 
and  gravity  of  the  problems  a.ssociated  with  family  life.  No  problems  developed 
that  were  of  sufficient  gravity  to  cause  termination  of  the  test.  The  problems 
that  did  develop  had  to  do  with  heat,  venti lotion,  odor,  humidity,  and  other 
physically  produced  conditions. 

The  tests  in  the  second  study,  which  involved  100  persons,  were 
carried  out  in  a  shelter  that  was  designed  and  constructed  as  an  adaptation  of 
a  standard  corrugated-steel  underground  munitions  chamber  (Strop®,  Etter, 
Goldbeck,  Helskell,  S<  Shsard,  1960).  This  was  part  of  a  larger  study  of  a 
shelter  system  conducted  by  the  Naval  Radiological  Defense  Laboratory  (NRDL), 
at  Camp  Parks,  California,  (Stropo,  Portcus,  8,  Creig,  1959)  aimed  at  develop” 
ing  a  standordized  design  to  meet  basic  specifications  at  minimum  cost.  Major 
objectives  were  to  determine  the  effects  of  ventilation  and  other  physical 
features  and  facil.ifies  on  habitability.  The  tests  offered  opportunity  to  examine 
organization  and  management  plans.  In  these  tests  several  different  tjtpes  of 
food  rations,  including  an  experimental  wheat  die)  developed  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture^  were  evaluated  (Olson,  1960).  Some  routines,  diversions, 
and  monagement  techniques  were  tested.  The  occupants  cam®  through  in  good 
physical  and  mental  condition.  Fewer  difficulties  and  medical  complaints 
developed  than  were  expected,  Noise,  crowding,  sleeping  conditiom,  in-  . 
sufficient  seating  capacity,  temperature  during  the  summer,  restricted  use  of 
wotei'  for  purposes  other  fHon  drinking.,  and  diet  were  ranked  as  the  greatest 
difficulties  (Goldbeck  &  Newman,  1960). 

Our  most  substantial  occupancy  study  was  conducted  in  Pittsburgh  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  and  summer  of  1960  by  the  American  Institute  for  Research 
(Altman,  Smith,  Meyers,  McKenna,  &  Bryson, 1960),  The  study  provided  in¬ 
formation  on  the  social  ond  psychological  aspects  of  shelter  occupancy. 

Space  was  originally  considered  a  major  concern  of  the  study.  However,  the 
smallest  space  the  design  permitted  (8,33  square  feet  and  66,67  cubic  feet  per 
person  including  toilet  ond  living  and  storage  space)  was  found  to  be  adequate 
from  the  psychological  and  sociological  point  of  view,  in  fact,  slightly  less 
them  six  square  feet  of  spore  per  person  wo?  provided  during  the  las!  20  hours 
of  o  two-week  test  without  evidence  of  severe  discomfort. 

( 

Sinetj  an  adequate  system  for  controlling  and  measuring  temperature 
and  humidity  was  a  part  of  the  shelter  installation,  it  was  possible  to  use 
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femperafure  as.a  major  experimental  variable.  Although  there  were  no  severe 
psychological  reactions  that  could  be  directly  attributed  to  temperatr-e  varla- 
tibnsrln“theSe  t«ts;~pers6hdl  discomfort  increased  rapidly  as  the  effective 
~  “  temperature  approached  85°F. 

other  main  experimental  variable  used  in  these  tests  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  or  absence  of  trainu'?  and  designated  shelter  managers.  In  two  of  the  tests 
trained  managers  were  present.  In  two  other  tests,  trained  managers  were 
absent.  The  investigators  concluded  that  trained  and  designated  managers  in¬ 
creased  the  subjects'  adju$‘men!  to  shelter  .  '>nditions  and  enhanced  their 
attitudes  toward  shelters,  civil  defense,  and  people  In  general.  Extrapolation 
to  conditions  of  an  actual  nuclear  attack  situation  would  suggest  a  vital  role 
for  trained  and  designated  shelter  managers.  There  are  important  implications 
in  the  fact  that,  under  the  guidance  of  trained  managers,  it  was  found  feasible 
to  provide  survival  training  for  in-shelter  and  post-shelter  situations. 

Subjects  reported  the  lack  of  water  for  washing  to  be  the  greatest 
over-all  discomfort  factor.  However,  the  groups  subjected  to  effective  tem¬ 
peratures  up  to  85°F.  reported  temperature  and  humidity  to  be  a  greater  source 
of  discomfort  than  lack  of  water  for  washing.  Other  discomfort  factors  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  were  lack  of  exercise,  crowding,  dirt,  and  sleeping  diffi¬ 
culties.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  flexibility  in  bunk  design  and 
arrangement  so  that  space  can  be  used  efficiently. 

Although  our  studies  provided  significant  data  oti  psychological  and 
sociological  adjustment  capabilities,  we  know  that  more  information  is  needed 
and  much  more  investigation  remains  to  be  done.  We  must  keep  In  mind  the 
limitations  of  these  studies.  The  effects  of  the  stresses  inherent  in  a  real 
attack  situation  were  not  involved.  Different  groups  were  used  under  each  set 
of  experimental  conditions.  We  do  not  presume  to  have  tested  a  random  sample 
of  any  population. 

I  have  briefly  sketched  the  major  Social  jciences  Ke»earch  programs. 

I  hope  that  in  this  brief  account  you  have  sensed  implications  and  needs,  which 
transcend  our  current  budgetary  limitations.  Fresh  appraisals  and  wider  research 
horizons  are  needed.  A  major  task  Is  to  bring  together  knowledge  to  support 
civil  emergency  planning  in  its  broadest  sense.  Reappraisal  of  our  regular 
programs  plus  new  ideas  for  research  are  needed  to  strengthen  civil  emergency 
planning.  Once  research  is  adequately  defined,  programs  and  projects  that 
cannot  be  accommodated  within  the  OCDM  budget  may  be  assigned  to  other 
government  agencies  or  funded  from  other  sources.  We  hope  the  Committee 
can  assist  us  in  reviewing  and  evaluating  suggestions  for  new  research.  It  Is 
with  this  in  mind  that  we  have  developed  the  following  illustrative  questions 
and  suggestions . 


Needed  Research  in  tho  Prototyge  She  Her  Program 

ill  Ewgene  Slesvi's  presentoHoii,  "Stafus  of  Plans  and  Operafions  for 
Civil  Defense*'  (Chapler  3,  this  volume),  you  heard  about'  the  prototype  shel“ 
ter  progicirrs  and  the  shelters  already  constructed.  These  include  shelters  of 
concrete  block  and  other  types  located  in  basements,  aboveground  and  under" 
ground.  To  date  research  on  habirabiiiry  has  been  largely  on  simuiared  shel¬ 
ters.  Now,  however,  the  different  types  and  sizes  of  prototype  shelters  locoted 
throughout  the  country  provide  many  ready-built  laborotories  that  can  be  used  . 
for  habitability  research  and  other  studies  os  well.  Our  fomily  shelter  habita¬ 
bility  research,  while  yielding  some  significant  findings,  has  also  indicated 
the  need  for  more  comparative  data. 

As  in  the  cose  of  the  family  shelters,  the  prototype  community  .shelfers 
offer  many  different  types  of  structures  and  settings  for  developing  research 
cipta.  They  ore  located  in  such  places  as  schools,  civic  centers,  lodge  halls, 
hospitpls,  abandoned  subways,  and  under  thruways.  These  shelters  can  be 
used  for  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  the  Habitability  and  management  of 
large-group  shelters. 

In  the  event  pf  thermonuclear  war,  millions  of  lives  could  be  lost 
through  exposure  to  rddioaciive  fallout.  Our  studies  indicate  that  most  of 
these  lives  could  be  saved  by  the  use  of  ffillout  shelters.  The  case  for  their 
use  is  theoretically  straightforward,  Yet  our  experience  since  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Shelter  Policy  in  1958  suggests  thof  the  idea  of  fallout 
shelters  Is  a  difficult  one  to  sell.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  yve  need  a  better 
understanding  of  the  sociol  and  psychological  environment  in  which  such  pro¬ 
grams  must  take  root  and  be  developed.  Shelters  must  be  built  and  other  pre¬ 
paredness  measures  must  be  developed  now  in  a  period  of  ideological  ,  socio¬ 
political  and  economic  warfare.  Undoubtedly,  there  ore  many  attitudes  and 
beliefs  related  to  these  phonomena  that  have  direct  bearing  on  public  response 
to  appeals  to  build  shelters  and  to  accept  other  civil  emergency  programs , 

In  order  to  understand  the  problems  of  promoting  effective  response  to 
civil  emergency  readines.s  measures,  we  must  know  how  people  feel  about  our 
programs.  We  must  also  know  how  people  feel  about  the  prospects  of  our  pro¬ 
grams  achieving  national  goals.  National  p>rograms  are  not  judged  in  isolation 
as  if  they  stood  alone  in  time.  Civil  emergency  readiness  programs  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  intermingled  in  the  minds  of  people  with  many  factors  that  influence 
their  thinking.  Such  factors  include  the  effectiveness  of  economic  aid  and  in¬ 
formation  services,  the  likelihood  of  limited  or  guerilla  type  warfare,  the 
imminence  of  general  nuclear  war,  adequacy  of  military  defense,  and  the 
Notion's  ability  to  detar  war. 
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Adequate  readiness  programs  require  active  public  support  and  accept- 
anca.  They  require  effort,  commitment,  and  sacrifice.  They  have  many 
unique  characteristics  which  undoubtedly  make  them  difficult  to  promote. 
Among  these  is  the  problem  of  distanct?,  lx>th  psychologiccji  and  physical,  from 
thf)  threat  situation  itself.  The  threat  Is  complex.  It  does  not  seem  real  and 
this  lack  of  reality  is  intensified  by  its  remoteness. 


We  must  view  the  various  civil  emergency  programs  including  the  prO" 
motion  of  fallout  shelters  in  this  environment.  In  order  to  understand  responses 
to  these  programs  we  must  know  more  abx^ut  the  breadth  of  public  undersfanding 


qF  ond  oc^uc2l  ond  polc?<licil  pollciw*  In  i*Hf’ 

conflict. 


If  civil  defense  is  fo  carry  out  its  action  programs  oh  a  long-range 
basis,  there  is  need  for  more  and  better  information  on  people's  understanding 
of,  and  cammitmenf  to,  the  purposes,  policies  and  actions  of  the  government. 
Civil  defense  can  bo  direcfly  related  to  knowledge  of  how  Americans 'see  them¬ 
selves,  their  governments,  and  their  Nation  in  the  Cold  War  contest  and  in 
changing  conditions  of  world  affairs.  It  would  be  useful  fo  know  iiow  certain 
sectors  of  the  public— national,  leaders,  mass  communicators,  educators, .forsd 
others— "feel  about  these  questions,  problems  and  perspectives. 

What  ate  the  lrnplicgtiohs  For  Research  in  the 
Concejp-  of  Induce^TocTocuTTurorStl^sW^^^^ 

John  Gillln,  in  his  chapter  prepared  for  publication  in  Man  and 
Society  in  Disaster  (Baker  &  Chapman,  1962),  has  suggested  the  possiKfTity  of 
del i berate  1y~ fndliced  sociocultural  collapse— disaster  growing  out  of  the  current 
socio-political  conflict.  Major  points  in  a  modern  sociocultural  system  where 
breakdown  could  be  expected  to  produce  disaster— in  the  sense  of  the  system's 
being  rendered  incapable  of  satisfying  major  goals— include:  depletion  or 
blockage  of  nature-derived  energy  sources;  interference  with  knowledge  and 
belief  systems;  inadequate  application  of  knowledge;  faulty  coordination  of 
social  units;  collapse  of  control  through  communication  failure;  leadership 
errors  arjd  loss  of  confidence  in  basic  values  and  goals.  Ultimate  collapse 
might  come  when  the  basic  underlying  volues  lose  their  appeol.  This  usually 
occurs  when  subgoals  and  instrumentalities  have  been  eroded  and  confidence 
in  th«2m  has  disappeared. 


Gillin  points  out  that  the  Cold  War  is  not  as  simple  as  we  have  some¬ 
times  been  led  to  believe.  If  is  .not  a  contest  of  slogans  or  of  intollectual 
orgunnant.-.  regarding  basic  values.  It  is  global  conflict  in  the  geographical 
sense,  but,  more  important,  it  is  global  in  the  sense  that  all  value  aspechs  of 
the  sociocultural  system  under  attack  ore  explored  for  purposes  of  aggression. 
This  points  to  the  necessity  for  basic  studies  of  our  social  system  with  respect 
fo  its  vulnerabilities  to  this  type  of  attack.  Also  needed  are  studies,  of 
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ciltei  nciHve  ways  of  strengHiening  our  syslem  withouf,  of  fhe  same  i'irne,  de¬ 
stroying  I'he  very  values  we  seek  to  preserve. 

Reseorcli  on  fiocial  ond^sychoJo^|cal 
Effects  of  Nuclear  Attack 

Successful  civil  emergency  planning  requires  that  research  attention 
be  directed  to  an  arrcilysis  of  the  probable  physical,  economic,  political, 
social,  and  psychological  conditions  following  a  nuclear  attack,  if  we  assume 

thaf  substantial  numbers  would  survive  a  thermonuclear  attack,  our  problem 
becomes  largely  that  of  developing  greater  understanding  of  how  nian  might 
organize  his  society  to  cope  with  fhe  changed  conditions  resulting  from  cm 
attack.  Much  of  our  planning  for  this  post-attack  period  is  directed  to  this 
central  issue.  Here  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  civiT emergency  jslanning 
is  aimed  at  the  recovery  of  society,  as  well  as  the  survival  of  people  and 
resources.  Many  authors  hove  described  social  systems  under  stress,  disaster, 
and  disruption.  A  current  effort  to  draw  these  findings  together  in  a  publica¬ 
tion  called  Man  and  Society  in  Disaster  (Boker  &  Chapm£in>  1962)  hos  already 
revealed  the  neeiffor  a33TtioriaT(fefinTtive  disaster  research  in  a  number  of 
areas . 

Conclusion 

I  have  outlined  the  major  functions  of  our  Sotibl  Sciences  Research 
Division  and  the  highlights  of  our  research  programs.  As  I  Consider  suggestions 
for  additional  new  research  to  which  the  behavioral  sciences  Can  confribote, 

I  am  aware  of  the  diversity  and  magnitude  of  the  problems  presented.  Diver- 
■isificafion  was  by  Intent— and  in  the  knowledge  that  this  group  represents  a 
wide  Spectrum  of  opplicable  research  interests.  The  magnitude  of  some  of  thfj 
questions  posed  reflects  the  comprehensive  and  complex  nature  of  the  problems 
presently  confronting  us.  I  believe  that  these  and  Similar  questions  and  prob¬ 
lems  should  receive  high  priority,  i  hope  that  the  material  that  I  have  pre¬ 
sented  will  stimulate  further  thought  and  action  in  the  development  of  a  more 
adequate  research  program. 
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CHAPTER  10 


TOWARD  SYSTEMIC  ANALYSIS  OF  DISASTER,  DISRUPTION,  STRESS 
AND  RECOVERY-SUGGESTED  AREAS  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Chai'ies  P ,  Loomis 
Michigan  Slale  Universify 

U  hqs  been  stated  that  "the  realistic  estimate  of  the  result  of  a  nuclear 
attack  is  the  fragmentation  of  America  into  scattered  remnants  that  would 
vary  widely  in  their  degree  of  self-sufficiency  ond  capability  of  recovery. 
Whether  the  United  States  could  bo  reconstructed  area  by  area  over  a  period 
of  time  may  well  depend  on  today's  leadership,  today 's  bction  plans  and 
their  Implementation"  (Advifiory  Committee  on  Civil  Defense,  1958,  p.  21). 
The  report  from  which  this  quotation  is  taken  concludes?  "An  important  part 
of  the  United  States  can  survive  what  we  believe  to  be  the  most  probable 
form  of  attack-*>j3ifovlded  there  has  been  proper  jweattabk  pldhrtirij)  and  action" 
(pv3l).  , 

/y\ost  social  systems  exhibit  mechanisms  that  function  to  prevent  dis¬ 
ruption  from  stress  and  disaster.  However,  no  social  systems  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  disastrous  impact  of  all  tl^e  facilities  now  available  for  modern 
warfare.  Whereas  in  the  past  miiitary  sttdtbglsts  seldom  planned  on  corfipletely 
kiiocklng  out  a  powerful  notion  in  the  first  few  hours, or  days  of  warfare,  this 
outcome  Is  now  viewed  as  a  distinct  possibility  .  It  Is,  therefore,  fitting  to 
consider  the  typo  of  information  and  knowledge  which  is  required  if  we  are 
to  survive  . 

Survival  may  very  well  be  fxjssible  only  if  some  of  the  ablest  minds 
of  our  society  find  effective  employment  in  social  science  investigations,  of 
both  the  applied  and  fundamental  types.  Elsewhere  the  concepts  required 
for  disaster  research  have  been  defined  and  the  findings  from  social  science 
pertinent  to  the  explonation  and  understanding  of  the  persistence  of  social 
systems  collected  and  codified  (Loomis,  IMO,  Essay  3),  That  analysis  and 
presentation  was  organized  in  terms  of  a  conceptual  scheme  called  the 
Proccssuaily  Articulated  Structure!  Mode!  (hersofter  referred  to  as  the  PAS 
Model)  presented  iri  Table  1 .  Based  upon  the  conceptual«,5E<?tions  of  many 
social  scientists,  both  dynamists  and  structuralists,  the  schema  provides  a 
means  for  codification,  analysis,  and  (hopefully)  eventual  explanation  of 
both  the  jlrocturat  and  procsssual  features  of  organization, 
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TABLE  1 


Elom^ints,  Processes  and  CondiKons  of  AcHon  of  Soc:lo»  Systems 
Tho  ProcessuaUy  Articukited  Structurai  Model  {PASM) 


Procssso.*;  (tlomenlal) 

Structural  ■•functional 
Catogoriof;^' 

Elements 

1)  Cojinitivc  mapping  and  valldafion 

Knowing* 

Belief  (knowledge) 

****2)  o)  Temlon  manageinenf  «nd 

b)  Communiccitfon  of  aenHmonf 

Feeling 

Sentiment 

*^*"*3)  a)  Csoal  actlvily  and 

b)  Concomitanf  "laletnl”  aclivUy 
as  proces.^^ 

Achieving 

End,  goal.  Or 
objective 

4)  Evaluation 

Nwming,*  Stondord- 
Ixlng,  Potterning 

Norm 

3)  Status-role  performance** 

Dividing  the  functions 

Status-role 

(position) 

q)  ^valuation  of  octors  and 
b)  Aflocotion  of  stutus-^roies 

Ranking 

Rank 

***7)  a)  Decision  making  and 

b)  Its  initiation  Into  action 

Controlling 

Power 

8)  Ai^ptlcotlon  of  tanetloru 

Sctnctlorilng 

Sdneticin 

9)  Uflllzatlon  of  facilities 

Foellitation 

Facility 

Comprehenslva  or  Master  Processes 

1)  Commuftleation 

2)  Soundar/  maintenance  . 

.  3)  S)'stomlc  linkage 

4)  InstllullonaliKation 

5)  Soctollzatibn 

6)  Social  control 

Corsdltlons  of  Social  Action 

1)  TerrltorWIIty  , 

2)  Size 

3)  Time 

*Thes6  coTttSorks  htivv  been  cdttecl  proceoei  by  imme  wfOeri.  thuf  Hownfd  (tflukei'  writes  thot  *’ii 
would  b«  quit*  proper  oiwoyt  lo  speaft  of  humait  activities  oi  efionrialiy  'knowlnp"dftsU1np*'n(M‘mln94  *  " 

Howard  tockor/  "Current  Soered-^Socular-Tbeofy  and  Its  Oevoloprtrent,”  In  Howai'd  Booker  qiwi  Alvin  Botkeffr 
Modern  Soclploylcgl  Tkeory  In. Continuity  and  Cj^n^a  ^Nftw  Ywki  Dryden  Pieti  1957)#  p.  140.  Clsev/hfim 
5etjlc«MCflnniIoie  care^orl«*”p‘nce»sflS^.  ^13*!#  p.  165.  Tbry  nre  oKo  usod  at  rtotivilles.  Ibid  . ,  pp,  14, i 
oind  175.  Beckor'i  term#  knawin(t,  Is  oqulvaFent  to  the  above  cotogory  knowIriQ,  hh  cotttgoty^  detlrinoy 
carries  part  of  vdrol  li  covered  by  ih«  cilro/e  lerws  0chlfivin9  and  loeHrifl,  ond  v/e  or«  inefftbted  to, bint  fw  bis 
ferht  "normlrig"  which  hod  been  fwevJooily  colled  "stondardltlnp  and  pjtlainlrtg." 

^*5lcitui''role»  alorrn  of  lh«  vtoncapts,  Includpi  botlraiornont  and  process. 

***fhe  •Iroctucal-functlonol  categories#  ac1iic*/‘rtg  ond  confrolllnp  hove  primacy  In  Ike  kind  of  pflllnrr 
wblek  may  bo  deilgiwted  os  eKtnrivii#  to  vff  tt»at  term  sornewhaMn  the  sense  atti-lburud  to  ii  by  Georgo  C. 
Hornam  and  others.  Llkowlie  the  elements#  end  and  power#  and  their  rosfX'ctive  Qrticulatin'it  processes#  gtHi) 
attciWiIng  activity  oi  |sr<iceii  uod  declsloi)  rnoklng  ond  iH  InlHotlcMi  into  oMlon  Imyo  primacy  In  tlio  nxtoiTKil 
pf/ttirtfn .  This  In  the  |ir«s«r»r  oothor 's  conceptiwllzatlon  constitutes  «  more  Go*rll»«haft-)lkn  usfvsct  of  the 
social  system  than  tho  Interitol  pnltorn. 

***»Tbe  itructurcfi-fimctionAi  category,  faoling  has  primacy  In  the  kind  of  pr/tlRfn  wbkir  may  bo 
dfflsipmjtcd  Qi  inisrncil#  to  use  that  term  Wsmowhaf  In  Iho  iome  atirlbrPRd  la  It  by  Gdch’CC  V..  Hamom  and 
others ,  likswlie  ttie  oInrtMnft#  wntiment  end  hs  articulailnn  prOcoss,  the  conimynicoti'on  of  wrillmani  twis 
priivwcy  Ift  ti«e  hferno!  potinrn .  This  In  the  proiont  author's  coiK.<rpUKili/.<idon  constitutor  o  mwo  GflmoiiiK.haft- 
iikft  nspecl  of  tho  locioi  syitnm  thon  the  exfornal  prjticnrn. 


^’ouKVirT^flrbfirp.  l^mts#  5ocloi  Syslomi;  T^iyt  oti  Their  Periiirencg  and  Cbni^o  (Princeton#  Nevr  Jersey: 
fi.  Vnii  Mosfninrl#  1960),  pp. 
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For  the  evaluaiion  and  analysis  oF  any  organizaMon,  whether  it  be  of 
the  nature  of  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Service  engaged  in 
attempting  to  introduce  improved  practices,  or  whether  it  be  the  German  Air 
Raid  Protection  Service  of  World  War  II,  or  an  agency  as  yet  unknown  which 
is  assigned  the  responsikdlity  of  the  snanogement  of  a  fallout  shelter,  it  is 
necessary  that  c^^rtain  data  be  collected  on  a  categorical  basis.  Before  an 
investigator  can  effectively  evaluate  an  organizotlon's  performance,  he  must 
know  the  goals  and  attend  to  the  mode  of  their  attainment.  He  must  likewise 
consider  unintended  and  unrecognized  consequences  of  these  activities.  He 
should  be  able  to  evaluate  action  in  its  cognitive,  affective,  and  normative 
aspects,  both  structurolly  and  processually . ,  Organizationally  .speaking,  he 
should  analyze  both  the  structural  and  ptocessuai  aspects  of  the  division  of 
tasks  and  functions  involving  action  among  equals  as  well  as  among  unequals 
in  both  power  and  rank.  The  consequences  of  sanctioning  and  the  effects 
of  technological  or  "facility"  considerations  must  likewise  be  considered 
(Table  1),  as  must  the  comprehensive  or  master  processes  such  as  communica¬ 
tion,  institutionalization,  boundary  maintenance,  systemic  linkage,  social¬ 
ization,  and  social  control.  The  analyst  will  be  sensitive  to  the  patterns  of 
action,  whether  these  involve  the  internal  or  the  external  activities  of  the 
members  of  the  system,  and  to  the  conditions  of  space,  time,  and  size  to 
which  those  activities  are  subject. 

1  do  not  believe  that  yariotions  In  the  effectiveness  of  the  German 
Air  Raid  Protective  Service  in  the  various  cities  of  Germany  during  World 
War  ll  can  be  effectively  explained  by  omitting  many  of  these  considerations— 
an  observation  which  is  equally  applicable  to  the  defense  plans  of  this  country, 
both  the  tried  and  the  unttisd.  Systemic  artiibutes  of  a  given  defense  organ¬ 
ization  (for  example  the  Air  Raid  Protective  Service)  and  of  the  cities  and 
their  sub-systems  which  are  being  served  by  the  defense  organization,  as  well 
as  the  linkages  among  these,  will  be  important  determinants  of  the  relative 
importance  of  the  various  concepts.  Thus  in  Germany  under  bombardment, 
war-supporting  morale  varied  with  size  of  city,  religious  composition  of  the 
city,  bombing  experience,  dedication  to  Nazi  ends,  norms,  sanctions  and 
many  ether  considerations  (Loomis,  1960;  U.  S.  .Strategic  Bombing  Survey, 
1946,  Vol.  2;  see  also  Form  &  Loomis,  1956,  pp.  180-185).  The  remainder 
of  the  paper  will  be  devoted  to  those  considerations  and  others.  Since  none 
has  any  inevitable  primacy,  they  will  be  treated  here  in  the  order  of  the 
items  of  the  PAS  Model  as  they  are  listed  in  Table  1 . 

Knowing 


Belief  (knowledge)  us  an  element.  Any  proposition  considered  to  be 
true  is  a  beTi^T  I?  Lensl^i ’sTl^^l)  an3  other  studies  are  valid,  the  different 
patterns  of  behavior  exhibited  by  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews  are 
correlated  v/ith  different  beliefs  concerning  time,  money,  and  facilities, 
as  well  as  with  different  goals,  norms,  and  sentiments.  Will  these  and  other 
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groups  whose  belief  systems  differ  manifest  correlated  variations  in  behavior 
under  the  impact  of  thenvsonuclear  bombardment  and  other  crises?  And  will 
chance  For  survival  of  social  units  be  influenced  by  these  beliefs? 


It  is  passible  to  build  civil  defenses  which  foster  a  False  security,  as 
the  French  did  behind  their  Maginot  line,  A  better  policy  than  that  of 
attempting  to  establish  an  impervious  defense  is  the  cultiviatlon  of  some  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  human  resistance  whereby  man  can  overcome  and  recover 
from  disaster,  whatever  its  type  and  source.  The  execution  of  such  ci  policy 
would  require  that  .social  sciences  be  advanced  For  beyond  their  present  state. 
In  the  meonfime,  soclal  science  can  furnish  some  leads.  One  such  lead 
would  be  found  In  cinolysis  of  prevailing  beliefs,  whether  those  beliefs  be 
based  on  empirical  evidence,  whether  they  embody  such  self-fulfilling 
prophecies  as  the  "evenfuai  decay  and  extermination  of  free  individual  enter¬ 
prise"  or  the  suicidal  prophecy  of  defeat  (see  Merton,  1957,  p.  427).  The 
cognitive  aspect  of  action  in  all  Stages  of  disaster  hrjs  not  received  the  ojinobnt 
or  kind  of  attention  that  the  subject  merits.  I  si|gge8t  that  various  carefully 
designed  experiments  with  some  features  of  those  carried  on  by  the  military 
with  "survival  units"  be  applied  to  civilian  units  to  ascertain  the  sighificance 
of  knowledge  for  survival. 


Cognitive  mapping  and  vglldation  as  process  may  be  defined  as  the 
activity  by  wItIcIi  knowTidge,  or  what  is  considered  true  and  what  false,  is 
developed.  The  phenomenon  commonly  recc^nized  as  "shock"  or  "daze" 
which  is  obserVabia  immediately  after  a  disaster  has  been  interpreted  rather 
differently  by  psychologists  and  socloloigists.  .Some  of  the  latter  hove 


^At  one  stage  fh  the  development  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  this  "Maginot-line"  thinking  seemed  to  exist,  Thus  in  its 
Inforjmatlon  Bulletin  for  Jarjupty  10,  1961,  we  read,  "Over  400  prototype 
lolTout  shefters  ongoing  constructed  throughout  the  country.  These  are  dual- 
purpose  shelters  which  will  have  practical  peacetime  uses.  Results  have  been 
Impressive.  Over  one  million  family  fallout  shelters  have  been  built  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Many  new  housing  developments  Incorporate  shelters  in  new 
homes.  Many  contractors  are  engaging  in  the  business  of  building  shelters. 
OCDM  surveys  show  that  over  25  per  cent  of  the  people  hove  adequate  shelter 
spcKfi  today."  How  much  this  was  "Mcjginoi-llne"  thinking  Is  revealed  by  a 
later  issue  of  another  organ  of  the  same  organizotlon,  the  Weekly  News 
Digest  of  April  23,  1961,  v./hich  carries  the  Following!  "bllTs'  Shelter  Find¬ 
ings  iindorsed;  Editorial  in  Battle  Crook,  Michigan,  IHncjiilror  and  Nows, 

April  11:  'Frank  B,  Ellis,  new  director  of  the  Office  of  SvlT  an3  Defense 
Mobilization,  said  last  vreek  that  the  home  shelter  pi'ogram  has  been  a  failure. 
He  will  not  receive  much  argument  on  this  statement  from  those  in  a  position 
to  know  I '  " 
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inffii  preted  the  phenomenon  as  a  period  during  which  cognitive  mapping  of 
a  new  and  sudden i/  chonged  situotlon  tal<es  place.  Research  is  needed  to 
explain  variations  in  the  phenomenon  and  to  determine  whether  the  vorious 
interpretations  are  differences  in  mere  definition  or  whether  more  fundamental 
factors  are  involved.  IJicewise  studies  should  provide  more  specifications  For 
th®  findings  of  Wilbert  Moore  and  Melvin  Tumin  (1949,  pp,  791>"792)  and 
Louis  Sciineider  {I960)  to  the  effect  that  ignorance  is  functional  in  social 
action  (sr2e  also  Killian,  1956).  The  Disaster  Research  Group  provides 
considerable  evidence  that  faulty  cc^niflve  mapping  and  validation  rnay  in 
the  future  result  in  heavy  loss  of  life;  Research  findings  can  correct  such 
errors,  especially  those  accotnpanyir^  warning  and  interpretation  of  the 
Impact  of  the  disaster- producing  phenomenon.  Likewise,  research  should 
remove  the  qualification.^  from  the  following  statement,  which  seems  of  great 
ihsfXJitance  and  which  comes  from  the  Disaster  Research  Group,  "there  Is 
some  evidence  which  suggests  that  the  possession  of  information  about  the 
iJonger  situation,  evenv^en  the  actor  c«n  do  nothing  about  it,  is  Itself 
positively  correlated  with  calm  behavior"  (Williams,  1957,  p.  17),  If  the 
statement  is  validated,  research  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  ot  what  age 
children  should  learn  about  the  true  facts  of  modern  fhermonocledr  and  bioj-  » 
logical  warfare  for:  optimum  recovery  from  ths  lnlpact  of  such  disostbr* 
producing  agents.  How  such  learrting  should  be  iMparted  may  also  be  ascer» 
talned.  This  brings  up  consideration  of  the  sentiments  involved  in  disoiter. 


Sentiment  as  an  element.  Whereas  beliefs  ore  cognitive  and  represant 
what  is  kn^v/n,  s^rdlments  are  affective  and  tepresent  what  is  felt  j'  Future 
research  should  reveal  why,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Dlsasfor  Research 
Group,  the  children  In  the  Vicksburg  theater  disaster  (Perry,  ,5llber,  &  Bloch, 
19.56)  suffered  more  trauma  and  other  psychological  disturbances  tlian  the 
rural  children  of  Delta  Town  (Perry  &  Perry,  1959)  in  the  schoolhouse  disaster. 
Perry,  Silbei;  and  Bloch,  the  authors  of  the  Vicksburg  study,,  express  consider¬ 
able  concern  over  the  failure  of  Vicksburg  parents  to  engage  in  tension- 
release  through  verbo lizati on  about  dLnaster,  death,  and  feelings  associated 
therewith.  Pursuant  to  this  line  of  thinking  the  question  rhay  be  posed:  Are  . 
the  same  cultural  factors  which  moke  Anglo-Americans,  Latin-Americans, 
Negroes,  Italians,  and  Jews  behave  differently  in  pain  operotive  In  the 
situation  reported  in  these  studies  (Zborowski,  1952;  Loomis,  1960,  E.5say  7)? 
How  valid  is  the  claim  that  even  the  "Spartan"  Anglo-Americans  who  have 
experienced  disaster  need  to  "work  through"  the  experience  by  talking  about 


it? 


Tfmsion-nicinqgement  may  be  defined  as  the  process  by  which  the 
elements  of  the  social  sy-stem  are  articulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  (1)  prevent 
sentiments  from  obstructing  goal-directed  activities  and  (2)  avail  the  system 
of  their  motivating  force  in  achieving  goals. 
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Under  what  condition  con  family  members  be  separated  and  morale 
retained'i'  Is  the  German  experience  gsneicilizabic  to  the  United  States? 
in  line  wit'i  German  experience,  may  it  be  expected  that  national  morale 
will,  irrespeclive  of  the  objectives  and  facilities,  foil  rapidly  if  families 
are  separated  vi/ithout  opportunity  for  frequent  contact?  What  are  the 
relative  contributions  to  morale  breakdown  in  the  case  of  sefxaration  of  differ- 
ont  members?  For  Instance,  is  the  mother's  separation  From  the  children 
more  or  less  morale-brecrking  thon  the  father's,  and  does  this  vary  with  the 
ago  of  the  children?  We  are  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  findings 
presented  by  Richard  Titmuss  (1950). 

A  phenomenon  operative  in  disaster  situations  lends  tnwni-d  ««  aft- 
reported  "compulsion  toward  activity,"  The  phenomenon  is  reminiscent  of 
Parson's  observation  that  in  medical  practice  uncertainty  and  incurability  of 
certain  medical  cases  result  in  a  "bios  in  favor  of  operating"  which  he  likens 
to  Pareto's  "need  to  manifest  sentiments  by  external  acts"  (Parsons,  1951, 
p.  466).  Thus  Harry  Williams  writes,  "We  know  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
disaster,  rescuers,  helper.s,  and  officials,  feel  a  great  urgetrcy  to  act— -to 
do  .something"  (Williams,  1957,  p.  17).  Likewise,  this  compulsive  activity 
is  accompanied  by  what  is  cri Hod  "the  speed  mania, "  noted  by  Raker,  Wallace 
Rayner  and  Eckert  (1956,  p.  27).  This  results  in  shock  stotes  among  the 
victims  which  are  more  attributoblo  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  driven 
to  the  hospital  than  to  the  disaster’s  impact.  Of  what  significance  are  these 
pbservqtions  from  p«,it  disasters  for  defense  plans  which  anticipote  d  thermo- 
nucleur  attack?  Will  the  umeleased  tensions  of  millions  of  people  waiting 
for  many  days  in  fallbuf  shelters  they  dare  not  leave  cohsfitute  a  mofede  ■ 
problem  of  hitherto  unknown  magnitude?  Should  incumbents  of  status  roles 
responsible  for  certain  activities  In  disaster  or  fallout  shelters  be  skilled  el 
expressive  activities  and  other  behavior  Calculated  to  reduce  stress?  The 
significance  of  such  status  roles  as  priests,  ministers,  and  so  forth  should  be 
oscortaihed  by  resaorch  just  as  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  rites  of  inten¬ 
sification  should  be  determined .  The  question  might  be  raisedt  Under  what 
conditions  does  survival  in  modern  warfare  require  that  groups  develop  more 
facility  for  self-entertainrnent  and  less  of  what  h  sometimes  called  "spectator- 
ifis"?  ‘b. 

In  closing  this  discussion  of  needed  research  in  the  nature  of  tension- 
management,  I  should  like  to  recommend  that  much  more  effort  and  support 
be  applied  for  the  purpose  of  developing  programs  which  Irving  Jonis  (1960, 
pp,  125-129)  hos  called  "emotional  Inoculation."  These  reseorcb  efforts, 
which  should  combine  severoi  fields  including  sociology  end  psychology, 
should  provide  the  basis  for  developlnri  programs  by  whic.h  the  bulk  of  the 
A.merican  population  would  be  mode  more  ready  for  nuclear  warfare  than  is 
now  the  case.  Such  "inoculation"  must  der^l  with  both  ‘/he  cfjgnitive  and 
affective  aspects  of  individual  ond  group  life.  We  mu,st  be  readied  both 
cognitively  and  emollonally  for  long  and  inactive  periods  in  shelters,  V</6 
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must  also  be  i-eadtei;!  for  return  in  tlie  post™nuciear  attack  period  to  the  ruin 
and  carnage  with  which  we  rviust  deal.  This  readying  must  deal  with  both 
the  "over-actora"  and  the  "under-actors,"  jt  must  provide  effective  cognitive 
mapping  without  producing  paralysis,  anxiety  ui  tipainy .  For  American's  whose 
ancestors  saw  their  loved  ones  killed  on  the  frontier  and  who  are  oriented  to 
doing  rather  than  to  withdrawing  this  "inoculation"  should  not  be  impossible 
to  achieve, 

Communiccttion  of  sentiment  is  the  process  by  which  members  of  a 
social  system  may  be  motivatedfTo  achieve  goals,  conform  to  norms,  and  to 
carry  out  systemic  action  through  transfer  of  feelings  by  symbols.  The  various 
research  studios  and  iiferatura  on  disaster  indicate  that  intense  activity  dur¬ 
ing  emergency  phases  of  the  disaster  is  followed  by  wbot  is  called  a  "hdio" 
effect.  Some  have  likened  this  to  the  emergence  of  the  so~cgl!od  tlier'apeutic 
community.  A  tremendous  outpouring  of  fellow  feeling,  sympathy,  well 
wishing,  and  unselfishness  submerges  other  sentiments.  How  universal  is  this 
"great  outpouring  of  love,  generosity,  and  altruism"  in  disaster,  as  reported  . 
by  Fritz  and  Wiliiams, (1957) .  I  have  hypothesized  that  the  disruption  AV'Hfch 
communist  agents  cultivate  is  productive  of  this  halo  effect  (Loomis,  T95Va, 
pp.  383“390;  see  calso  Loomis,  ,l;959b)  .  Is  there  any  support  for  such  a 
hypothesis?  If  such  halo  effects  ore  inevitable  under  bombardment,  and  if 
they  have  been  made  use  of  by  fptalltariar»  agencies;  may  they  not  be  used 
for  constructive  purposes  in  advancing  goals  of  nations  and  communities 
under  bombardment?  For  people  who  getuaily  believe  that  the  United  States 
’  cannot  soryive  bombordment-,  would  it  not  b©  wisp  thdt  they  learn  of  thp 
strength  provided  W  groups  by  the  so-cd lied  halo  effect  ©vph  when  large  • 
humbers'hciv©  been  killed  or  injured?  Such  knowledge  might  counteract  the 
"self-fulfilling  or  suicidal  prophesy"  nrtortt|oned  by  (Aerton  (1957,  pp.  17$" 
129)  whioh  leads  to  apathy  or  fear  and.:' Ihoctiylty, In  prepaiatlon  for  the  horrors 
'■  of 'bambordn'ieht  . 

"  Achieving  ' 

Bad,  goi-il  of  objective  is  the  stote  that  mambers  of  g  social  system 
expect  to  achieve  fiiroi^jH  irUeroction . ;  It  may  represent  chonges  from  the 
present  state,  or  in  some  coses,  the  retention  of  the  status  quo.  Much  of- 
Herman  Kahn's  discussion  (Chapter  4,  this  volume)  during  this  conference 
fits  in  this  category,  including  systems  analysis,  ganne  theory,  and  many 
otner  types  of  activity  which  cire  am«nablo  to  analysis  through  the  use  of  the 
means’-end  schema ,  Through  research  w®  should  ascertain  the  goohs  and  th® 
significant  dimensions  of  these  goals  of  various  syterna  operating  at  various  . 
stages  in  ail  kinds  of  disaster,  portiOolarly  those  riot  unlike  the  re.si.i!ts  of 
bombing.  How  wrsre  the  grxrlr.  of  the  German  Air  Raid  Protection  Service 
which  bombat'ded  victims  acciairnoci  (or  of  our  own  Solvation  Army  .similarly 
occioimed)  different  from  those  of  our  own  Notionol  Red  Cross  which  at 
certain  stages  of  disaster  is  likely  to  meet  with  opposition?  How  do  the 
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goals  of  each  coincide  with  tlie  goats  of  the  units  they  are  designed  to  siqrve? 
How  are  gocds  and  their  accornpiishment  related  to  the  "halo  effect"  in 
disaster?  Ihese  are  only  a  few  of  the  questions  for  which  reseerrch  should 
provide  oriswers. 


Goa!  attaining  and  "lotent"  activity  as  process  is  the  change  njsuSting 
from  purposeitiT effort  oxpenBed  (both  intendea'ancr unintended  and  recog¬ 
nized  and  unrecognized),  is  the  goal  of  succor  for  th©  disaster-stricken  area 
aiterad  in  its  fulfillment  when  coupled  with  the  goal  of  fund-raising?  How 
do  fund  raising  requirements  on  the  part  of  an  organization  affect  its  activities? 
What  are  the  variations  in  the  activities  exhibited  by  systems  representing 
different  strata.  clqss«K  nr  orid  under  whot  conditio.ns  do  the  goals 

exhibited  by  such  systems  converge?  Under  what  conditions  do  they  clash? 
What  can  be  learned  from  experience  in  concentration  camps,  prisons, 
isolated  radar  bases,  submarines,  and  so  Forth,  for  existence  In  fallout 
shelters  (Baker  &  Robrer,  I960)?  How  do  the  goal  attaining  activities  of 
informal  and  formal  groups  vary  at  different  stages  of  disaster  (Form  &  Nosow, 
1958)?  Do  members  of  highly  integrated  systems  when  encountering  conditions  ; 
of  extreine  deprivation  become  "animal  like"  or  otherwise  altered  ao  that  nb 
commitment  to  social  goals  reiTiains?  Under  what  conditions  does  ilus  juke 
place?  As  Blderman  (1960,  p.  57)  and  West  (n,d.)  haVe  noted,  the  phenom- 
ebon  of  "deculturation"  or  emergence  of  animal-lfke  urge  and  struggle  to 
live  among  severely  deprived  prisoners  of  war  has  been  observed  ond  reported, 
as  well  05  what  on  logical  grounds  may  be  considered  oi  an  opposite  type  of 
bbhavior,  the  "glve-bp-ftls, "  *'loss  pf  i<vHii  to  live,  "  and  ,)'fatal|  withdrawol 
The  low  rates  of  most  forms  of  suicide  Ih  all  known  wars  is  rioted  in  th4 
connection »■  ' 

Norming,  Standardizing,  ond  Patterning 

Norm  as  an  element  may  be  defined  as  the  rule  which  proscribes  what 
is  aceeptaFfe^anTonacceptablo  to  members  of  <i  social  system.  For  our 
considerations  here  we  may  inquire  to  what  extent,  under  what  conditions, 
and  «t  what  stages  do  Intense  disasters  provide  lagitlirriacy  for  violating 
ordinary  cultural  norms,  for  Instance,  segregation  norms  in  the  South  or 
property  norms  In  the  capitalistic  societies  generally  ?  Many  norms  related 
to  risk  and  safety  offer  fertile  Fields  for  sociological  investigation.  Situa¬ 
tional  hypotheses  may  be  designed  and  Furnish  the  basis  for  the  validation 
of  propositions  which  will  exploin  such  differences  as  the  followings  Amer¬ 
icans  use  availoble  safety  belts  in  commercial  airline?  and  seldom  use  them 
in  privately  owned  automobiles.  English  arid  fJwedish  citizens  seem  to  have 
more  fallout, shelters  than  .Americans.  How  do  norms  of  rationally  organized 
systems  or  bureaucracies  relate  to  other  systems  in  communities  during 
disaster?  For  example,  the  so-called  means  test  for  rehabilitation  as 
employed  by  the  National  Rad  Cross  has  been  r-eptirted  as  condemned  by 
middle  class  members  for  some  reusons  and  by  tower  class  members  For  quite 
different  reasons. 
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Do  diriasicrs  piovtde  opportunity  for  brssaking  v/ith  the  normative 
orcle'f  of  the  past?  Under  whot  conditions  .ihould  subjection  to  disaster 
provide  legitimote  violation  of  norms?  Are  disaster  victims,  for  example, 
childivjn,,  to  b<~  defiiiwd  uS  3ri«;.!"v  uiid  iioi  lielu  k)  scfiooi  tiiit?ndanc;e  and  other 
normal  requirements?  If  so,  uirder  what  conditions? 


Evaluation  is  the  process  through  which  piositive  and  nsgatlve  prior¬ 
ities  or  values  are  assigned  to  concepts,  objects,  odors,  or  collectives,  or 
to  events  and  activities,  either  past,  present  or  future .  Various  hypotheses 
may  be  tested  under  this  heading.  For  example,  consider  the  following 
hypothesis:  The  greater  th®  urgency  for  action,  v/hidi  if  not  taken  will  be 
fotol  or  disastrous,  ond  the  fewer  the  alternatives  to  such  action,  the  greater 
will  be  the  tendency  toward  a  high  evaluation  of  such  action.  Also,  we 
may  test  the  hypothesis  thot,  in  disasters,  evaluative  judgments  are  mad® 
more  difficult  by  the  ambiguity  of  nacms.  For  Instance,  the  so'-called  life 
style  norms  of  middle  class  residents  may  prove  ambiguous  when  broken  by 
temporary  fqmiily  residence  in  tents  or  other  make-shiFt  shelters  in  back  yards 
after  disasters  which  have  resulted  In  the  destruction  of  houses.  Survival 
experitinonts  conducted  by  the  military  and  other  agencies  mpy  provide 
opportunities  to  learn  the  significance  of  various  types  of  ambiguity,  lock 
of  "social  corrirude,"  etc. 

Other  areas  of  investigation  under  this  heading  suggest  thernselvosj 
Whan  norms  of  agencies  specify  equality  for  all  relief  and  rehabilitation 
acfivitie;  within  certain  normative  standards  (the  means  test  for  the  National 
Red  Cro.Ss,  for  exaitiple)  whqt  happens  to  evaluation  as  ascriptive  caste*like 
norms  reassert  themselves  in  an  ascriptive,  stratified  community?  When 
professionals,  such  as  physicians,  have  internalized  one  set  of  standards,  and 
the  emergency  situation  IpipOses  another,  how  can  the  temporary  "lowering" 
of  stondards  be  legitimized?  (For  example,  under  what  conditions  can 
veterlharians  with  surgical  training  conduct  human  surgery,  and  so  forth?) 
Under  what  Conditions  does  on  intensification  of  religious  activity  or  fatalism 
develop?  What  hypotheses  useful  to  the  GCDM  grow  out  of  the  observations 
that  during  World  War  II,  war  supporting  morale  was  greater  under  bombard-^ 
ment  in  Germany  for  Nozis  than  for  ndn-Nozis,  and  the  greater  the  dedico- 
tion  to  Nazism  the  higher  the  war  supporting  morale?  What  is  the  function 
of  various  rituals  after  disaster  for  morale?  The  variety  of  research  activities 
related  to  evaluation  appropriate  to  disaster  is  very  great.  Groups  subjected 
to  survival  experiments  of  various  types  may  reveol  much  not  now  known 
about  human  evaluotion. 

,  Dividing  the  Functi^s 

Status-role ,  _The  two-form  entity  incorporating  both  element  (positior:) 
and  process  (role  activity)  dafermines  in  largo  fMt'f  what  is  expected  From  an 
incumbent  and  how  this  incumbent  Is  to  parforrn.  Wbat  are  the  ingredients 
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of  ^s■a^ni^g  and  orgcsnizal ion  when  incombenh,  of,  say,  an  Air  Raid  Piofec™ 

[•ive  Service,  once  "in  si'afijS"rolfi‘'  retnoin  so  even  fhougli  other  contradictory 
statuses,  such  as  that  of  family  member,  make  cloirns  upon  them?  What  role 
models  are  important  for  disaster  victims  yet  alive  (Chaiirnnn,  ]96Q,  pp.  222- 
224;  Povreli,  1955;  Rayner,  1958)?  Is  it  functiorrai  for  sutvivai  that  saga 
and  story  idealise  the  actor  who  never  gives  up  and  "can  take  it"  and 
ridicules  or  clisiMrafjes  the  actor  who  submits?  What  tyfws  of  organizations 
can  supply  role  models  for  expressive  and/or  integrative  leaders  for  long 
waits  in  fallout  shelters  and  other  situations? 

Mony  studios  have  demonstrated  the  importance  of  meoningful  status*" 
roles  for  group  morale  (Rciynar,  1960,  p.  49f'f.).  Studies  designed  to  ascertain 
the  optimum  arrangerrient  for  Gstablishiny,  allocating,  and  making  known 
the  status-roles  for  fallout  shelter  ercistence  should  be  made.  The  QCDM's 
official  list  of  shelter  manager,  medical  supervisor,  technical  supervisor, 
administrative  supervisor  with  various  suggested  committees  may  or  may  not 
be  the  best  pattern.  This  is  too  serious  g  matter  to  leave  to  the  determination 
of  Dunlap  and  Assoclafos  on  the  basis  of  their  studies.  Their  claim  that  the 
matching  of  "jobs  and  people"  In  the  medical  ond  teebnical  activities  is 
all  importont,  but  that  such  matching  in  other  activities  is  unimportant  is 
mora  than  a  little  unconvincing.  Indeed,  the  report  itself  seems  contradictory, 
recommending  as  if  does  that  makework  activities  be  resorted  to  becouiie 
"within  the  shelter  we  are  not  looking  for  cost/manpower  efficiency  but 
1‘athar  utilizing  more  manfKwer  tharr  we  need"  (1959,  p.  11),  but  in  another 
context  making  a  case  against  rec|uiring  that  shelterees  wait  in  line  for  food 
(p.  43).  Studies  by  CX2DM  and  the  Disaster  Research  Group  of  life  on 
submarines,  prisoner  of  war  camps,  radot  bases  and  elsewhere  are  meaningful 
and  enlightening.  At  the  same  time  there  may  be  or;  yet  untapped  sources 
which  could  yield  new  information  concerning  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  mwale.  Why,  for  example,  have  unionized  strikes  not  been  studied  for 
leads  on  how  to  maintain  morale  and  manoge  pofxjjations  under  bombardment? 
Anyone  v/ho  has  witnessed  a  textile  mill  strike,  particularly  In  the  South, 
will  realize  that  morale  is  not  alone  dependent  upon  doctors  arid  mechanical 
technicians.  Expressive  leaders  of  all  kinds  including  singers  and  preachers 
have  important  contributions  to  make. 

i  am  reminded  of  the  Waco  disaster  when  soldlois  and  civilians  were 
mixed  to  augment  manpower  (Moore,  1958,  pp,  VI-15,  310-317;  see  also 
Loomis,  1960,  p.  153).  How  can  members  of  bursaucracies  specializing  in 
disaster,  rescue,  and  similar  work  ar/gment  their  nKinp>war  from  outside 
their  own  organizations  in  the  local  areos?  Too  little  is  known  about  such 
augmented  systems  to  formulate  plans,  but  apparently  modern  bombardment 
indicates  the  need  for  such  plans. 
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Rankingi 


Ronk  (or  standing)  represents  the  value  an  rictor  has  for  the  system  in 
which  the  roiiik  i&  ciccorolecl,  it  has  been  suggested  that  disaster  in  under¬ 
developed  areas  of  the  world  would  be  conducive  So  hostility  toward  the 
elite,  whereas  in  industrial  societies  with  strong  middle  classes,  it  would 
not.  This  hypothesis  may  be  tested  even  within  the  United  States  (Form  & 
Loomis,  ’(‘ASd,:  Loomis,  1960,  p.  154). 

The  magnitude  and  probable  dispersion  of  targets  for  thermonuclear 
and  other  weapons  are  so  great  that  no  centrally  "based  mobile  and  efficient 
regional  bureaucracies  can  hope  to  carry  oil  the  burden  of  rsscue  and 
emergency  reconstruction.  Although  something  is  known  about  the  ingredients 
of  efficient  rational  organizations,  such  as  fire  fighting  units  of  the  Foresf 
Service,  the  Gorman  Air  Raid  Protection  Service,  and  similar  ogranizations 
previously  mentioned,  too  little  is  known  about  the  optimum  form  of  local 
services  involving  both  professional  and  volunteer  personnel .  At  present 
community  rank  on  the  fJort  of  members  of  a  local  organization  may  assist 
that  organization  in  raising  funds  but  prove  detrimental  in  relief  and  recon¬ 
struction.  .Such  ideas  may  be  formulated  and  tested. 

Evaluation  of  actors  and  allocation  of  stahis-roles  os  processes.  If 
I  read  correct  I  y'  t}m  5"uriTa  p  a  nd  Ssocia  tes  report.  Procedures  for  Managing 
large  Fallout  Shelters,  a  remarkable  device  for  selectingleaHers  has  teerr 
invented'  "In  the  event,  that  the  pre-selected  manager  does  not  arrive, 
access  jfo  foocfl  '*  gained  by  removing  a  number  of  large  lug  nuts,  .  .some 
at  a  height  of  almost  nine  feet  .  Thus,  at  least  two  people  cooperating  {on® 
on  another's  shoulders)  will  be  required  to  open  the  door  {for  foo«^  and 
other,  she  I  ter  members  will  observe  and  cooperate  by  waiting  until  the  doOr 
Is  opened.  When  the  door  is  opened,  emergent  management,  observed  by 
at  least  some  of  the  other  shelter  members  .  .  .is  thereby  enhanced"  (1959, 
p,  19).  Most  soda!  scientists  hero  will  be  skeptical  concerning  the  efficacy 
of  this  means  of  finding  leadership.  The  literature  on  disoster  contains 
many  instances  of  high  ranking  officials  in  predisciiler  systems  who  failed  to 
function  effectively  in  disasters.  The  literature  likewise  contains  many 
interesting  accounts  of  very  low  ranking  persons  so  for  os  predisaster  systems 
are  concerned  who  during  disaster  become  so  important  that  they  emerge  as 
heroes.  Apparently,  there  are  many  factors  involved,  personality,  social 
and  cultural  factors,  as  well  as  nrrany  elements  of  pure  chance.  In  any  cose 
ax-post-facto  studies  and  studies  to  come  which  will  be  based  on  the  obser¬ 
vations  duting  disasters  yet  to  occur  should  revepl  what  personality  and 
situational  factors  ore  responsible  for  the  development  and  moinfonance  of 
ieadership  in  crises.,  When  individuals  of  very  low  rank  in  the  pre“djsa5ter 
system  become  heroes  in  disoster,  or  frequently  happens,  is  the  !mf.x?rtant 
deferminant  their  personalities,  or  are  social  system  variables  such  as  sanctions 
important?  Do  they  have  less  to  risk  and  more  to  goin  than  others?  This 
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writer  does  not  believe  [lersonalil'y  psychology  conceived  rwi'rovi/ly  will 
|:.>rodi.)ce  the  answer,  There  are  probably  im|3ortant  socioioglcal  factors  as 
well . 


Thera  are  iTiany  other  rescrsicliable  areas  Irore,  Mow  nscessary  for 
high  iTiorcjle  in  the  disa.5ter  system  is  consensus  of  members  concerning  rank? 
Which  of  various  status-roles  in  a  role-set  (to  use  Merton's  term)  demand 
priority  of  attention  after  imfxict  in  a  diso-ster?  Are  there  definite  patterns 
of  role~sofs  for  families  (Clifford,  1956;  Young,  1953;  Young,  1954)?  Will 
the  husband  first  rescue  the  wife,  than  the  children,  for  oxainple?  Some 
research  indicates  such  patterns,  but  they  have  not  been  completely  valklatad. 
Do  any  patterns  exist?  Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  category  "Rank¬ 
ing,  "  we  may  quote  from  the  I960  report  ontitisd  The  Ute  of  Existing  Struc¬ 
tures  «s  Fallout  Shelters,  by  Dunlap  and  Associates  oh  tire  selection  of' 
rndnagersTorTalTout  shelters  who  live  and/or  work  near  the  shelter:  "Pick, 
too,  people  who  havh  a  certain  status  in  the  community  (ministers  of  religion, 
police,  medical  and  nursing  personnel  and  the  like)  and  those  who  will  really 
give  ,some  time  and  attention  to  th air  problems"  (1960,  p,  57),  Certainly 
no  one  will  deny  that  such  a  formulation  leoves  much  to  be  desired,  Formula¬ 
tions  based  uprin  solid  research  foundations  are  indicated. 

Controlling 

Power  is  the  capacity  to  control  others.  It  has  mony  components 
which  rhoyb^e  clostified  as  either  authoritative  or  nonauthoritotive  control . 
Authority  Is  the  right  as  determined  by  the  members  of  the  .social  system  and 
as  defined  by  the  status  role  to  control  others.  On  the  other  hand,  unlegit¬ 
imized  coercion  and  voluntary  influences  are  non-authorltatlve.  As  pre¬ 
viously  suggested,  prescriptions  by  Max  Weber,  Wilbert  E.  Moore,  and 
others  for  efficient  rational  organization  for  rescue  and  emergency  work  may 
be  tested.  Also,  (t  Is  well  known  that  in  underdeveloped  areas,  industrial 
and  other  organizations  emerge  which  lack  some  of  the  features  prescribed 
in  the  post  for  efficient  bureaucratic  organization.  Have  any  of  these 
features  Importance  for  plans  for  organizations  which  must  function  in  disaster- 
ridden  communities  and  in  situations  of  wide-spread  disruption? 

Many  other  organizationol  problems  need  specific  research.  Are 
there  means  during  a  diroster  for  fitting  local  untrained  recruits  into  professional 
and  highly  specialized  bureaucracies  that  may  be  brought  into  the  disaster- 
struck  area?  The  case  of  the  intorspersion  of  citizens  as  co-workers  in  army 
units  in  the  Waco  tornado  disasters  as  monttoned  above  comes  to  mind.  The 
survival  studies  carried  on  by  the  Army  and  the  analyses  of  bo.havior  of 
American  soldiers  held  prisoner  as  a  result  of  the  Korean  War  suggest  hypoth¬ 
eses  concerning  the  claim  tlxit  retention  and  legitimation  of  certciiri  authority 
patterns  reduce  this  probability  of  porsonality  collapse  and  suffering.  .Studies 
utilizing  fxsst  ex  ('.tor  re  nee,  future  disasters,  as  well  as  exparimentation,  should 
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be  designed  io  iearn  what  authority  frattenis  under  what  condition!!  have 
optima!  significance  for  Arnariccins. 
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Decision  making  and  its  translation  into  action  as  process.  Decision 
making  Is  tlie  p'ocess  by  wTiich  the  alternatives  civaiiabie  to  members  of  a 
systern  are  reduced.  Decisions  are  translated  into  action  when  directives 
carrying  these  deci.sions  are  carried  out.  Prank  P.  Zeidler,  mayor  of  Mil-” 
waukee,  suggests  that  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  "incafwcity  to  act  in  self~protection  and  jrjrsj  matched 
against  a  hardened  system  such  as  the  Soviet  Union—which  can  order  popula¬ 
tions  to  move,  force  the  relocation  of  industry,  and  reduce  vulnerability" 
(i957,  p.  76).  The  Impllcot!or>s  sungest  broad  orecjs  of  research  of  social 
ond  many  other  sciences  For  the  investigation  of  power  and  its  employment. 
P©rhap,s  the  11th  hour  for  the  execution  of  holh  experiments  and  demonstration 
projects  involving  large-scale  population  and  other  adjustments  has  passed. 

To  this  wyiter,  the  consensus  among  social  scientists  concerning  the  value 
orientation  of  Americans  leaves  no  doubt  that  such  research  and  experimehtd" 
tion  will  be  undertaken  if  fhe  threat  which  provokes  its  need  is  not  reirioved. 
Achievement  oriented,  activistic,  manipulative,  and  instrumentally  inclined 
Americans  (even  those  who  piaco  top  priority  evaluations  on  "equalitarianism" 
or  "non-authoritarianism")  are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  submit  to  either 
blackmail  or  annihilation  as  Zoidler  Implies. 

Dunlap  and  Associates  write:  "We  want  to  maintain  mdximum 
shelteree  autonomy . "  In  the  some  vein  they  continue  "We  prefer  the 
sPielterees  io  s^ve  most  problems  on  their  own"  (1959,  p.  9).  Here  we  see 
the  American  value  system  manifesting  Itself,  although  we  do  not  know  that 
it  will  win  wars.  I  believe  Mayor  Zeldler  has  a  pint,  but  I  believe  also 
that  Americans  can  submit  to  outhority  if  it  is  necessary.  The  ambiguous 
nature  of  authority  in  American  society  is  reflected  in  the  Dunlap  ond 
Associates  report,  Procedures  for  Manoging  Large  Fallout  Shelters.  Non¬ 
authoritarian  relations  ate  c learly  preferred  at  tfie  same  time  tRat  the  whole 
idea  of  proposed  shelters  for  Americans  is  labelled  an  ''authoritarian  system" 
(1959,  p.  99).  The  same  ambiguity  may  be  seen  in  the  analysis  of  the 
experience  of  the  Korean  war  prisoners .  As  Albert  Bidorman  notes,  "there 
is  the  complaint  that  Americans  are  too  dependent  on  authority,  and  do 
nothing  without  being  told;  on  the  other  [nand)  that  they  are  too  independent 
of  authority  and  reject  direction  In  time  of  Crisis,  .  ,  The.*'®  is,  indeed, 
this  contradiction"  (1960,  p.  51).  Here  the  investigator  ond  the  agencies 
supporting  research  may  follow  a  rule  of  thumb  prescription.  When  opposing 
explanations  ore  given  for  behavior  which  is  important  for  action,  additional 
and  more  definitive  research  is  Indicated. 

t:xperifnent.s  will  and  must  be  developed  to  form  the  (.xitterns  of 
control  best  adapted  for  the  American  scene.  Is  not  a  rule  For  survival  which 
has  held  through  the  ages  the  following:  Wlien  two  organizations  are  pitted 
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one  against  the  other,  each  will  take  on  those  traits  and  instruments  of  the 
other  necessary  for  its  own  survival.  Periiaps  the  most  important  problem 
the  differentiated  or  pluralistic  democrotic  societies  now  fc'Ce  is  how  to 
obtain  tlie  advantages  of  maneuverability,  strategy  and  striking  Force  provided 
by  power-centered  and  (TionoHthi.c  systems  and,  at  the  same  time,  ratain  the 
advantages  of  flexibility  which  our  power~diffuse  pluralistic  systems  offer. 

Let  us  assume  that  ail  social  science  and  other  contributions  will  ba  employed 
to  obtain  peace  such  as  we  wont  for  our  children,  If  and  when  this  is  of  no 
avail,  somehow,  the  unwteldly  mosses  In  the  mosaic  of  overlapping  power 
entities  in  the  metropolitan  areas  must  be  brought  under  enough  centraitzedl 
control  to  achieve  survival  potential .  It  is  high  time  that  the  colossol 
research  c.nd  administrativs  uridortukings  necessary  to  design  and  try  out 
vorious  plans  to  this  end  be  initiated.  This  consideration,  among  others, 
lead.s  to  the  system  component,  sanction. 

Sanctioning 

Sanction  os  an  element  may  be  defined  as  the  rewards  and  penalties 
used  to  attain  conform  I  ty  to  ends  and  norms.  What  cire  the  sanctions  necessary 
to  bring  ofiough  power-centeredness  and  control  Into  systems  of  metropolitan 
areas  to  be  able  to  exert  the  highest  possible  defense  and  greatest  recovery 
potential?  What  sanctions.  If  any,  can  prevent  the  phenomenon  of  conver¬ 
gence  which  in  most  major  disasters  disrupts  all  commbhicatiop  facilities  ^ 
and  which  could  jeop«rdi?e,p"society  under  bornbardment?  What  is  the  foie 
of  sanctiori  in  preventing  particularistic  attacbrnents  of  friends  and  kin  from 
disrupting  rescue/  emergHncy  cOiiStrucH^^^^  other  activities?  What 
positive  sancticns  or  rewards  can  op, w  the  so-called  "fund  of  good  wilt" 

(Sowef/  rtpllded,  Tiedhet  J&  JFreenwti^  of  communities  apd  societies 

to  foster  solidarity  bad  fesiljeWco  brider’tti’eis^^^^W^^  sanctions  hove  been 
found  most  effective  In  eKjIntaining  life  of  extreme  depriva¬ 
tion  and  disruption?  Whot,  dd  ’p«st-fac^^^^^  survival  operotions  of 

mi litary  units  and  other  groufM  offer  by  way  of  models? 

Application  of  sanctions.  In  vorious  .types  pf  social  dction  dtfected . 

change  ■ha'vEBeh  duginahflSd  ^  dpp^  from  various  reference 

groups  .  Thus  Formers  have  Iri  certain  In’stahcos  been:  able  to  increasn  their 
incomes  through  ’’joining"  ono'-crop.  or  pneAraitSely  :commMnitie8„on,  the  , 
condition  that  there  be  no  freedom  of  choice  In  crops  td  be  gr’bwru.  For '  ' 
example,  in  marketing  certain  varieties  of  cotton,  gins  in  multi'^wdrlety  , 
communities  mhx  the  iint  and  thareby  fedoce  the  chances  of  obtaining  ■ 
premium  prices.  In  "one-vorloty  oommunitleS, ’’  j.xemiwm.prltjps  may  be  .  . 
obtained  and  ihe  pressure  of  sanctions  on  deviants  ond  noncoriformists  who 
might  want  to  grow  different  varieties  may  be  very  great.  Tho  social 
scientist  familiar  with  various  programs  of  this  type  may  experiment  with 
security  prcjgrams,  including  falhsut  shelters,  and  other  facilities . 
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Much  research  5s  needed  to  ascertain  the  best  sfrotegy  for  sanctions, 
the  optinxil  refeient,  the  best  means  of  application,  and  other  considerations 
for  a  given  objectivtj.  What  institutional  forms  have  been  found  most  effec™ 
tsYs  in  pi'cvidirig  SMiiciions  unJor  extreme  deprivation  and  disrupted  social 
existisnce?  What  are  the  respective  functions,  disadvantages  and  advantages, 
of  brute,  stark  fore©  and  iegitimized  normative  action  for  various  objectives? 
Under  conditions  of  both  sudden  or  intermittent  and  continuous  nuclear  bom™ 
bardment,  how  con  suspects  be  judged  by  panels  of  equals  in  jury  trial  patterns 
and  haw  con  rule  under  law  be  maintained? 

Facilitating 

Facility  is  a  means  used  within  the  system  to  attain  the  ends  to  which 
the  members^  the  system  are  committed.  Most  research  involving  facilities 
and  specific  technologies  falls  outside  the  social  sciences  qhd  in  the  various 
areas  represented  by  the  professions  devoted  to  the  so™called  pure  and  applied 
sciences.  Nevertheless,  all  social  sciences  can  gain  from  study  of  the  use 
of  facilities  within  systems  in  disaster.  What  focillties  are  the  minimal 
necessary  for  group  survival,  and  for  whot  periods  under  extreme  deprivation 
and  societal  disruptions?  What  systemic  attributes  promote  persistence  of 
sharing  as  opposed  to  the  anlmaf-ISke  Individualistic  existence  reported  In 
some  accounts  of  extreme  deprivation? 

UHlizqtion  of  facilities  Os  piiocess i  When  the  tables  of  fate  are  so 
turned  that  a  flash |  (gh t  or  a  cha insaw  or  a  gldss  of  water  mjy  have  more 
value  to  a  victim  or  a  group  of  yictllyis  at  a  given  time  than  a  million  dollars 
or  the  Hope  Diamond,  various  so-called  social  science  postulates  such  as 
those  expressed  In  the  ideo  of  distributive  jgstlr.e,  noblesse  oblige,  social 
certitude,  and  others  may  be  put  to  the  test.  Under  conditions  of  privation, 
economists  may  be  able  to  work  out  some  Interesting  and  useful  demand  and 
supply  schedules.  All  social  science  investigators  may  learn  more  about 
social  and  personality  systems  than  about  technology  when  studying  soda! 
action  In  disaster,?  Post~factum  studies  of  trogedies  such  os  that  of  the 
Conner  Pass,  military  obits  which  hove  been  deprived  of  the  sssontials  of 
human  existence,  stranded  and  isolated  ocean  crev'S,  and  other  units  may 
yield  meaningful  returns  along  this  line.  The  analysis  of  Indian  raids 
reported  by  Wallace  (1955)  may  hove  lessons  to  teoch  os  may  the  barter  and 


"^For  Instance,  the  differentiation  and  evaluation  of  escape  initiators 
or  leaders  os  ranking  lower  than  survival  initiators  in  a  mine  disaster  is  !n 
part  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  escape  initiatcM's  used  up  water  and  food 
through  extreme  exertiori  and  endangered  the  lives  of  others  (Beach  and 
Lucas,  1960) , 
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iroding  in  POW  and  concenfraiion  camps  cis  reported  by  Biderman  (1960,  pp. 

315?.), 

Such  studies  shnuld  be  conducted  in  tsi.-n:  of  g  conceptija!  sebemu 
etnd  frame  of  reference  which  will  make  it  possible  to  articulate  the  know¬ 
ledge  gciinfid  to  that  tnw  available.  To  thot  end,  the  categories  of  the 
present  [Dapor  wore  developed.  They  will  of  course,  continue  to  be  used 
only  if  they  are  found  to  be  efficient  for  the  objective  at  hand.  Although 
initially  used  for  codification  purposes,  their  design  permits  the  eventuol 
formation  of  so-called  "if  x  then  y"  statements  .  For  example,  other  things 
being  equal,  (and  in  terms  suggested  by  the  eiomenf  "facilities"  and  the 
process  "utilization  o.  facilities"  os  defined  in  the  PAS  Model)  investigation* 
might  bo  addressed  to  the  vaiidatlon  of  such  "quantitative"  hypotheses:  jf 
fallout  shelters  of  such  and  such  typo  are  readily  available  to  x  per  cent  of 
the  population  under  thermonuclear  bombardrrtent  of  such  and  such  type, 
losses  will  be  y^;  if  such  shelters  are  not  available  losses  will  be  ^2' 

Comprehensive  or  Master  Processes 

.  Communication  is  the  process  by  which  information,  decislonsj  and 
directives  are  passed  through  the  system,  and  the  means  by  which  belief  is 
gained  and  sentiment  Is  formed  or  modified.  Few  areas  of  specialty  in  social 
science  Can  profit  more  from  disaster  research  and  few  con  perhaps  contribute, 
more  than  that  of  corrimunlcqtipn  ..  The  process  of  communication  os  ordinarily 
conceived  is  indeed  comprehensive  and  broad;  this  is  demonstroted  by  the 
fact  that  social, systems  by  definition  cease  to  exist  when  members  no  longer 
communicate  with  one  another  . 

From  many  studies  it  now  is  evident  that  rumor  is  an  important 
disaster  phenomenon.  Diffusion  of  false  Information  is  shown  to  be  ho  less 
Important  In  "psychological  warfare"  than  In  the  winning  or  losing  of 
importont  battles,  the  Disaster  Research  Group's  studies  of  rumor  as  social 
action  preceding  anticipated  disaster  has  yielded  much  useful  information 
and  should  be  continued  (Danzig,  Thayer,  &  Galanter,  1958;  Disaster  Research 
Group,  1961;  Larsen,  1954),  Many  hypotheses  concerning  rumor  in  disaster 
remain  to  be  tested.  Is  It  ptosslbls  to  develop  a  typology  of  rumor  which 
would  be  related  to  various  typologies  of  disaster?  Would  various  measures 
of  communication  disruption  correlate  positively  with  various  measures  of 
"quantity"  of  rumor  and  misinformation  being  circulated?  Is  it  possible  to 
so  indoctrinate  or  "inoculate"  ptopulations  (Baker  &  Rohrer,  1960,  pp.  125fi‘,) 
which  moy  be  subjected  to  bombing  or  other  forms  of  disaster  in  such  o  manner 
that  rumor  will  be  anticipated  and  counteracted  or  discounted  at  the  same 
time  thot  legitimized  and  accurate  information  bo  accepted? 

Any  means  of  retaining  communication,  re-establi-sHing  comrnonico" 
tion,  or  reducing  disruption  resulting  in  communication  blockage  nruay 
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contribute  to  survival  in  the  future,  For  example,  how  con  the  above-- 
mentioned  and  almost  universal  phenomenon  of  convergence  behavior  which 
disrupts  transportation  and  communication  in  disastor-afflicted  areas  be 
avoided  either  in  war  or  peocetirno  (Baher  &.  Rohrer,  I960,  pp.  !25ff.;  Fritz 
&  Mathewson,  1957;  Loomis,  I960)?  How  con  families,  as  well  as  hospitals, 
police  dfepr^rtments,  fire  departmonts,  and  other  similar  groups  receive  ade¬ 
quate  and  accurate  information  on  crucial  matters  during  disasters?  In 
Germany  under  bombardment  during  World  War  II,  disruption  of  transporta  ¬ 
tion  seems  to  have  lov/ered  morale  more  than  disruption  of  other  facilities 
(U.  S.  Strategic  Bombing  Survey,  1947,  Vol ,  1,  p.  1).  Studies  should  be 
made  to  determine  the  relationship  between  morale  and  effectiveneM  of 
communication.  Survival  experifnenta  should  have  communicotipir  research 
considerations  built  into  them. 

Boundary  maintenance  is  the  process  by  which  members  of  a  social 
system  retain  the  system^oTTdarity,  identity,  and  interaction.  Studies 
should  ascertain  the  relation  between  measures  of  predisaster  social  cohesion 
and/or  .solidarity  of  systems  ond  the  speed  of  recovery  after  disaster,  One 
study  of  disaster  reports,  "A  socially  cohesive  community  is  likely  to  recover 
more  quickly  from  the  impact  than  a  community  charocterized  by  lack  of 
solidarity.  ,  .close  social  relations  aimon^  an  affected  population  also  have 
a  negative  aspect— -no me ly,  that  the  secondary  shock  of  the  loss  of  menrbers 
.  .  .  is  more  widely  shared"  (Fritz,  1957,  p.  8).  Several  researchable 
hypotheses  may  be  abstracted  from  this  statement  and  tested.  What  are  the 
ingredients  of  boundary  maintenance  for  various  disaster  systems  at  various 
stages?  As  communities  pass  through  the  so-called  "halo  stage"  after  disaster, 
are  boundaries  of  subrsystems  strengthened,  or  are  they  weakened? 

Systemic  linkage  is  the  process  whereby  the  elements  of  at  least  two 
social  systems,  come’tcTEe  articulated  so  that  In  some  ways  and  on  some 
occasions  they  may  be  viewed  as  a  s’lgle  system.  Hypotheses  may  bo  devel¬ 
oped  from  another  statement  from  a  disaster  report — namely,  "The  organiza¬ 
tions  that  arrived  on  the  scene  soon  after  the  impact  .  .  ,  were  successful 
to  the  degree  to  which  they  fitted  themselves  into  the  rescue  pottern  already 
established  by  the  local  groups"  (Form  &  Nosow,  1958,  p,  112).  Likewise, 
hypotheses  for  testing  may  be  developed  From  the  following:  "Personnel 
repiesenting  a  higher  class  group  ,  .  .  if  not  ertgaged  in  earlier  octivities 
of  disaster,  and  If  uniforms  and  equipment  appear  ostentatious,  find  difficulty 
in  linking  to  disaster  systems"  (Loomis,  1960,  p,  161;  Killian,  19,56).  As 
mony  organizational  leaders,  including  priests,  ministers,  governmental  and 
business  executives  have  noted,  the  problems  of  linking  efficient  rational 
bureaucracies  to  communities  and  families  arc  many  and  the  consideration 
provides  many  possible  areas  of  both  fundamental  and  applied  research  possi¬ 
bilities. 
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inslifutlonalization  is  the  process  ihrough  which  fiurrian  behavior  is 
made  prerfictaljle  anJ  potferned,  social  sysfems  are  given  the  elements  of 
structure,  and  the  potential  for  carrying  out  fhe  processes  centra!  to 
characteristic  functions  is  increased.  This  paper  opened  with  a  quotation 
which  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  the  United  States  could  be  "recon” 
structed  area  by  area"  after  nuclear  bombcirdrnefrt .  Such  reconstruction 
Vi'ould  require  the  rein-stitutionaniration  of  life,  perhops  on  a  very  different 
level  than  that  common  to  prebornbardment  existence.  Under  periods  of  long 
bombordmenf,  the  German  Air  Raid  Protective  Service  became  institutional" 
Azed  with  training  programs,  with  certification  for  competence  pf  incumbents 
in  various  status-roles,  with  research  institutes,  libraries  and  newspapers. 
Careful  systemic  analyses  of  such  organizations  may  provide  some  assistance 
in  developing  pionq  for  the  future.  Despite  fhs  ro-alszcftion  that  future  bom- 
bardments,  should  they  come,  may  not  be  comparable  to  those  of  the  past, 
it  nevertheless  would  be  folly  to  be  blind  to  the  many  errors  recorded  itr  the 
past  experiences  of  agencies  functioning  in  communities  during  and  after 
bombardment,  and  to  bo  inattentive  to  the  corrective  measures  suggested  by 
those  errors. 

Sociqlization  is  the  process  whereby  fhe  sociaTand  cultural  heritage 
is  trarrsmitt©3',~vSjQ  port  of  arry  industrial  community's  existence,  firemen, 
policemen,  physicians,  electricians,  engineers,  and  rnany  others  are  social  ¬ 
ized  to  their  status-roles.  Likewise,  the  huge  corps  of  professionals  and 
others  who  will  be  responsible  for  such  activities  as  air  raid  protection  must 
learn  the  skills,  attitudes,  and  other  components  of  their  status-roles. 

Research  on  socialization  In  any  of  the  professions,  especially  those 
that  require  a  high  level  of  dedication  should  provide  useful  information  for 
training  plans  for  disaster  professionals  and  workers.  The  mony  sociological 
studies  in  the  medical  profession  and  programs  such  as  that  of  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  for  In-service  training  should  provide  leads,  Whot  are  the 
role-models  for  air  raid  protection  specialists?  Certainly,  the  teams  of 
professionals  who  must  perform  as  air  protection  service  specialists  in  modern 
warfare  with  the  dangers  of  radiation,  poison,  bacterial  dispersion  both  to 
themselves  and  to  their  families  must  have  a  dedication  to  duty  which  is 
difficult  to  comprehend.  As  important  as  sociailzotion  for  specialized 
status-roles  is  that  which  must  take  place  for  everyone  Irrespective  of  ago, 
sex,  vocation  and  other  walk-of-life  determinants.  I  refer  to  general  social¬ 
ization  for  the  atomic— or,  if  you  will,  the  thermonuclear — age,  a  socializa¬ 
tion  which  has  been  vigorously  advocated  by  the  avant-garde  among  the 
nuclear  physicists  since  the  middle  1940's,  and  without  which  defense 
techniques  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  widely  adopted. 

Social  control  is  the  process  by  which  devlancy  is  counteracted. 

Many  pertinent  proETems  have  been  mentioned  which  are  related  to  this 
process.  The  American  value  system  may  pose  special  problems  v/ith  its 
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einphasis  on  individualism  and  equalitarianism  os  opposed  fo  sub  ordinal' ion 
t-o  collecl^ive  norms;,  ends  and  so  forfh,  a;;  charcicferistic  of  tol'qlitarian  sfafes 
which  deemphcisiass  individual  i^i^iafive  and  individual  scdf-sufficiency  . 

How  can  isolai'ion  and  individiializaiion  dr  prevented  and  the  motivation  for 
individual  sacrifices  necessary  to  develop  solidarity  under  conditions  of 
extreme  deprivation  and  disruption  be  encouraged?  it  has  bcsen  hypothesized 
that  certain  aspects  of  deprivation  lead  to  socialization  of  facilities  previously 
privately  owned.  Are  such  hypotheses  supported  by  experience  or  does 
disoster  individualize  its  victims?  If  both  individualization  and  col!ectiviza“ 
tion  take  place  under  deprivation  what  are  the  conditions  which  give  primacy 
to  either?  What  are  the  implications  for  social  control  of  such  mechanisms 
as  martial  order,  formal  passes,  roadblocks,  reveille,  and  so  forth? 

Conditions  of  Social  Action 

Conditions  of  social  action  are  those  factors  which  ore  not  under  the 
control  of  the  members  acting  in  social  systems.  ,  Here,  space,-:  time,  and 
size  of  population  will  be  considered.  i  . 

Tort itorjqlity  is  the  setting  of  the  sncia!  system  in  spa^jc.  The  follow¬ 
ing  quotation  Worn  one  of  the  earliest  students  of  disaster  mqy'be  cqst  in,  the 
form  of  a  hypothesis:  "Relief  In  disaster  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the 
cost  distance"  (Prince,  1920,  p.  115;  cf.  Fritz  &  Mathewson,  1957,  p,  44; 
see  also  Wallace,  1956).  A  similar  hypothesis  may  be  evolved  in  which 
measures  of  "face  to  face  communication"  (always  intense  in  disaster  areas) 
is  substituted  for  "relief."  One  study  (Altman,  Smith,  Meyers,  McKenna, 

&  Bryson,  1960)  of  simulated  life  in  a  fallout  shelter  reports  that  the  Dunlap 
and  Associates  (1960,  p.  12)  recommend  "idealized"  space  of  9  square  feet 
or  81  cubic  feet  per  shelteree  as'morc  than  adequate.  This  Finding  is 
supported  by  European  experience.  How'ever,  the  same  study  reports  that  as 
temparotures  rise  over  85  degrees  P.,  difficulties  arise.  All  of  us  whq  have 
worked  In  the  South  ond  Southv/est  know  that  summer  heat  when  electriciiy 
cannot  be  counted  on  is  more  than  85  degrees.  Research  to  ascertain  the 
relation  between  space  needs  and  such  variables  as  temperature  should  be 
investigated.  The  same  study  stresses  the  advantages  to  morale  of  shelterees 
when  a  common  value  system  prevails.  Research  should  be  conducted  to 
oscertain  how  variations  in  values  of  shelterees  affects  optimal  space  and 
other  arrangements. 

Various  of  the  provisions  for  defense  against  fallout  involve  territori¬ 
ality.  Other  things  being  equal,  for  those  areas  where  the  terrain  may  negate 
destruction  from  bombardment  what  is  the  most  efficient  area!  distribution  of 
rural  fallout  cellars  designed  both  as  se|X)rate  residences  and  for  linkage  to 
mobile  housing  units  such  qs  trailers?  This  question  presumes  that  distribu¬ 
tion  of  shelters  should  not  compromise  efficient  communication  between 
shelters.  Some  guidelines  for  such  studies  may  be  available  from  research 
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designs  of  ihe  U.  S.  Deparfmenf  of  Agriculfure  sfudies  of  fhe  "social" 
eificiency  of  various  land  set t-lemenf  pafterns  or  Hie  U.  5.  Navy  's  develop- 
rnent  of  ptriferns  of  convoys  of  ships. 

Over  and  over  if  is  contended  by  those  who  should  know  the;  nature 
of  fufure  wars  that  civiliatrs  and  their  performance  and  staying  power  will 
be  as  important  in  victory  or  survival  as  the  performance  of  the  professional 
soldier.  It  still  remains  necessary  for  military  units  to  practice  mobile  action 
relating  themselves  to  terrain  to  mairrtain  efficacy.  It  fakes  no  logician, 
particularly  if  he  has  had  conventional  military  training,  to  knovr  that  similar 
mobility  will  ba  necossoiy  for  civilian  groups.  Must  not  experience  in  mov¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  families  and  nthnr  units  be  developed?  What  past  sxpdr- 
ience.s  hold  lessons  for  such  operations  (see  Disaster  Research  Group,  1961;  , 
Janes,  1942)?  Would  a  project  which  proposes,  say,  to  move  2,000  volunteer 
Families  from  Detroit  to  Carlsbad,  New  Moxico,  via  trailer  hove  utflity? 

No  doubt  alert  social  scientists  would  learn  a  great  deal  from  a  carefully 
planned  study  of  such  an  experience.  Do  the  studies  of  transplanted  commun¬ 
ities  have  any  utility  either  in  research  design  dr  experience?  Would  survival 
tests  of  different  groups  of  civilians  comparable  to  those  carried  on  by  the 
Army  be  of  value?  , 

When  cities  with  indispensable  factories  are  subjected  to  heavy  bom- 
bardmeint  and  must  be  evacuated,  which  members  of  the  family  should  remain 
and  with  what  consequences?  In  industrial  areas  what  are  the  the  critical 
ecological  ties?  Work  and  home?  Home  and  school?  Or  others?  What 
useful  data  ate  already  available  to  answer  such  questions  (Duncan,  1957, 
pp,  304-305)?  What  existing  groupings  in  cities  should  furnish  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  air  raid  protection?  Studies  of  World  War  If  which  indicate  that 
block  organizations  were  not  as  efficient  os  some  other  pafterns  so  far  as 
communication  is  concerned  may  be  pertinent  (Sanders,  1949).  What  do  the 
ecological  and  traffic  Flow  studies  of  cities  have  to  offer  for  those  planning 
bunkers  and  so  forth  for  air  raid  protection? 

Time.  Many  of  the  studies  of  disaster  specify  various  stages,  but 
there  is  no  complete  agreement.  Future  research  could  develop  various 
procedures  for  standardizing  the  time  dimensSon  of  disasters  In  terms  of  stage 
analysis.  From  social  science  has  emerged  the  hypothesis  that  if  morale  of 
social  units  is  to  be  maintained,  irrstrumental  activities  must  be  balanced  in 
some  time  sequence  with  expressive  activities.  Does  this  type  of  phase 
analysis  square  with  experience  from  disaster?  Can  recreation  and  exf,vressive 
activity  be  dispensed  with  during  long  bombardments  or  threats  of  bombard- 
ment  whan  indulgence  is  dangerous?  IF  so,  for  how  long?  Wliat  typos  of 
entertainment  and  expressive  activity  are  appropriate  for  various  conditions? 
Most  writers  who  discuss  bombardment  in  detail  assume  that  under  future 
bombardment  members  of  groups  may  For  survival  be  required  to  remain 
inactive  for  long  periods  during  which  stress  is  great.  For  such  groups  may 
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it  be  assuirieri  that  the  informal  group  leader  will  differ  in  personality  or  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  relates  himself  to  his  followers  from  the  Informal 
leader  in  groups  in  which  it  is  believed  that  task  oriented  activity  !s  necessary 
Can  surviva!  research  teams  providt;  answers  to  these  and  other  simitar 
questions? 

Size.  Crucial  for  various  plans  are  the  limits  which  numbers  place 
upon  span  of  control  and  communication.  Cian  research  projects  bn  developed 
which  specify  the  optimum  size  of  units  and  groufx  for  various  orgonizations 
for  civil  defense  qerierally  and  for  shelters  specifically?  Dunlap  and  Asso¬ 
ciates  write  that  "our  systems  analysis  of  monciQoment  procedures  is,  in 
general,  a  rectangle  with  its  long  dimension  just  about  twice  that  of  it,? 
short  dimension"  (1959,  p,  12),  Presuiriably  the  size  is  also  determined  by  , 
systetttS  analysis,  j  should  llke  to  comment  again  that  th®  form  of  analysis 
vrhich  determines  such  important  prescriptions  be  put  to  various  types  of 
validation . 

Summary 

Obviously,  no  more  than  suggestive  area?  of  research  activity,  both 
applied  and  fundamental,  have  been  reviewed.  A  set  of  concepts  which 
has  been  employed  to  codify  previous  research  has  been  used  as  a  base  for 
the  suggestions. 

The  social  scientist  may,  through  participation  in  disaster  and  survival 
research,  contribute  fundamentally  to  his  discipline.  How  can  answers 
concerning  the  optimum  type  of  authority  pattern  for  air  raid  protection 
service  of  convoys  of  moving  families  be  provided  without  advancing  know¬ 
ledge  concerning  social  organization?  How  can  bunkers  be  effectively 
located  without  available  ecological  social  science  knowledge?  There  are 
great  opportunities  for  advancement  of  social  science  In  disaster  research. 

If  social  science  research  Is  manned  by  capable  investigators,  it  may  be 
indispensable  for  survival  under  modern  nuclear  and  bocteriological  warfore 
conditions. 
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EPILOGUE; 

A  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MEETING 


Epaooi^!  A  PUBUC  OFFICIAL'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  MEETING* 


Rolpii  E .  Sptxir 

Office  oF  Emergency  Planning** 

As  will  be  obvious  i-o  lh«  iBnrler  orice,  this  jK! per  differs  fiOm  iiie 
preceding  ones  in  several  respacts;  (a)  It  was  not  delivered  at  the  meeting; 
(b)  it  is  not  written  by  c»  social  scientist;  and  (c)  it  prolxably  reflects  on  ondoe 
amount  of  suppressed  reaction,  A  fair  question  arises  immedlatel/i  Why  was 
it  written  at  all? 

When  plans  for  the  meeting  were  being  developed,  we  in  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobitixation  (now  the  Office  of  Emergency.  Pldhhfng) 
ogrAed  aniong  ourselves  that  we  would  st<h>tly  resist  the  temptation  to  inject 
ourselves  into  the  argument  and  discussion .  We  all  shared  a  strong  desire  to 
extract  the  greatest  fxsssibie  benefit  from  the  views  of  the  participants  in  the 
limited  time  qvailoble.  Thus,  after  the  initial  Information  briefing,  we 
lapsed  into  a  sijenoe  which,  in  as  stimulating  a  meeting  as  this,  Wds  rinaJh-* 
toined  with  some  difficulty  . 

The  invitation  to  contribute  this  "maverick"  piece  to  the  published 
volume  of  symposium  papers  resulted  from  an  Informal  discussion  of  several 
suppressed  reactions  experienced  during  the  meeting. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  emphatically  stated  that  we  were  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  response  to  the  invitations  to  participate  in  the  symposium. 
We  have  heard  much  about  public  apathy  with  respect  to  civil  defense  and 
emergency  preparedness.  Whatever  may  be  the  validity  of  this  observation 
os  opplied  to  the  general  public,  it  is  clearly  not  applicable  to  social 
scientists!  For  the  interruption  of  busy  schedules,  for  the  time  and  thought 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  thought-provoking  popers,  and  for  the  valuable 
exchange  of  views  In  the  discussions  which  followed  them,  we  are  deeply 
grateful . 


*The  views  expessod  in  this  poper  are  personal  ones,  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  position  of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 

**in  May  1961  the  author  was  the  Director,  Program  and  Policy, 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mofailixcition. 
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Few  proyrtsms  in  government  require  as  widespread  public  understand¬ 
ing  «nd  invoivernerit  cis  emergency  fsrepiaredness  in  its  broad  sense,  and  i 
know  of  none  which  has  so  many  psychrjiorjicai  bearriers  to  such  understanding 
and  invoivemeni'.  The  guidance  contained  in  the  preceding  papers  on  such 
matters  os  effective  cornmunicatioiis  with  various  publics,  promising  avenues 
of  behavioral  research,  tha  utiliMtion  of  applicoble  research  findings  in 
related  fields,  and  a  more  sophisticated  understanding  of  the  obstocles  to  be 
overcome  has  been  and  will  be  invaluable  to  the  prc^ram  officials  who  must 
cope  with  these  problems. 


Some  elements  of  the  discussion,  however,  led  me  to  reflect  on  the 


,.„t.  ... _ ,1.  .  L 


pluyed  by  sCiBriiisrs-- both  physical  and  5ociah“~in  the 


development  (hopefully)  of  national  consensus  on  appropriate  steps  to  enhance 
the  national  security.  Such  reflections  raise  a  few  questions  In  my  mind"” 
questions  which  I  think  ore  basic  not  only  to  the  national  security,  but  also 
to  scientific  disciplines. 


Are  we  really  disposed  to  approach  these  complex  issues  in  q  truly 
scientific  spirit?  Many  instances  cortie  mind  of  conctuslons  reached  by  , 
physical  scientisTs  on  which  facts  on  human  behavior  are  available  but  are 
rejected  in  fay  or  of  intuitive  vieWV^^^^^^  SliPlIafly,  social  scientists— even  a 
few  df  them  in  the  symposium— on  occasion  either, disavovv  any  knovviedge  of 
the  physicdl  faGts  or  delioeate  the  basic  problem  by  rejecting  them  in  fdvor 
of  theif 'pWn  Conclustdhs.  tHese,  i  knibw,  are  likely  fo  be  lighting  words  id  ' 
the  seiehtjfic  world,  but  how  else  can  one  view.dcceptqnce  of  the  technicdlly 
discredited  "On  the  Beach"  view  of  the  post-nuclear  attack  world?  A  large 
body  of  information  is  available  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  rodiatlon  . 
Certainly  a  scientist  should  avail  hfrhself  of  these  facts  as  a  base  for  the 
formulation  of  conclusions. 


Are  not  some  of  us  inclined  to  view  the  issues  of  nuclear  war  In  stqrk 
"either/or"  terms?  We  seem  to  find  ourselves  too  often  at  the  crossroads, 
required  to  take  one  direction  or  another.  The  issues  tend  to  be  dkscussed  in 
terms  either  of  bringing  about  world  disarmament  or  of  creating  a  civil  defense 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  acceptance  of  this  choice,  since  in  virtually 
every  other  field  of  our  society  we  accept  the  necessity  of  working  for  the 
elimination  of  hazards  while  adopting  proper  safeguards  against  those  that 
remain  with  us.  For  example,  I  am  sure  there  would  be  a  gehorol  consensus 
that  prevention  is  to  be  preferred  to  cure,  yet  In  the  field  of  medicine  wo  do 
not  abandon  the  opparatos  designed  to  cure  diseases  because  we  are  directing 
important  efforts  toward  their  prevention.  We  would  all  agree  that  there 
would  be  time  enough  for  that  when  prevention  had  become  on  accomplished 
fact.  Similarly,  we  need  detract  nothing  from  our  efforts  in  the  pursuit  of 
world  order  simply  because  we  invest  in  reasonable  precautions  agafmt  world 
disorder. 
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Are  we  perhaps  inclined  fo  pursue  gcxtis  crnd  icieols  while  obscuring 
I'he  real  facis  of  (he  world  around  us?  There  is  a  danger,  for  example,  fhar 
we  accspv;  propagondci  whicTi  indicai'es  a  lack  of  Soviet  civil  defense  preparo™ 
tions,  while  rejecting  much  objective  evidence  that  such  prefxirations  have,, 
in  fact,  been  considerable.  Certainly  all  of  us  dasire  above  all  a  peaceful 
world  in  which  the  distressing  problems  of  nuclear  war  will  not  confront  us. 

No  effort  should  be  spared  in  the  fjursuit  of  this  ideal.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  must  avoid  rejecting  the  facts  of  internationol  life  in  favor  of  an  idealized 
view  of  the  international  environment,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  understand 
the  view  that  prudent  passive  defense  measures  are  likely  to  be  provocative, ! 
while  lorge-scole  offensive  military  preparations  ar«  not  so  regarded, 

We  need  to  develop  the  kind  of  balanced  perspective  that  was  demon¬ 
strated  by  most  of  the  speakers  at  the  symposiurn.  Possibly  what  we  need  is 
further  cross-disciplinary  pioneering  in  the  field  of  science.  The  terms  "bio¬ 
chemist"  and  "social  psychologist"  are  familiar  ones  to  us.  The  term  "physico- 
sociologist”  has  on  entirely  unfamiliar  ring.  The  problems  that  confront  us, 
however,  in  the  field  of  emergency  preparedness  are  problems  which  re(|uire 
the  synthesis  of  many  scientific  disciplines.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  ihdt  the 
physical  scientists  gnd  the  sbciol  scientists  incorporate  rpore  of  eoch  other’s 
knowledgte  into  thelf*  conclusions  rather  than  leaving  so  thuch  of  the  synthesis 
to  those  oT  us  who  are  trained  in  neither  scientific  discipline? 
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